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Preface — International Perspectives on Inclusion 
and Educational Justice 


Mel Ainscow, Gottfried Biewer, Vera Moser 


It has been almost 25 years since the World Conference on Special Needs 
Education, co-organised by UNESCO and the Ministry of Education and 
Science of Spain. The conference led to the Salamanca Statement and Frame- 
work for Action, arguably the most significant international document that 
has ever appeared in the field of special education (UNESCO 1994). In so 
doing, it endorsed the idea of inclusive education, which has become a major 
global influence in subsequent years. 
The Salamanca Statement concluded that: 


Regular schools with [an] inclusive orientation are the most effective means of combating 
discriminatory attitudes, creating welcoming communities, building an inclusive society 
and achieving education for all; moreover, they provide an effective education to the 
majority of children and improve the efficiency and ultimately the cost-effectiveness of the 
entire education system. (p.ix) 


The aim, then, is to reform education systems. This can only happen, it is 
argued, if mainstream schools become capable of educating all children in 
their local communities. This suggests that moves towards inclusive schools 
can be justified on a number of grounds (UNESCO 2017). There is: 


= An educational justification: the requirement for schools to educate all 
children together means that they have to develop ways of teaching that 
respond to individual differences and that therefore benefit all children; 

= A social justification: inclusive schools are intended to change attitudes 
to differences by educating all children together, and form the basis for a 
just and non-discriminatory society; 

= An economic justification: it is likely to be less costly to establish and 
maintain schools which educate all children together than to set up a com- 
plex system of different types of schools specialising in particular groups 
of children. 


Subsequent years have seen considerable efforts in many countries to move 
educational policy and practice in a more inclusive direction. Further impetus 
to this movement was provided in 2008 by the 48th session of the IBE- 
UNESCO International Conference on Education, with its theme ‘Inclusive 
Education: The Way of the Future’. 
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Moving forward, the year 2016 was particularly important in relation to 
the future of the legacy of Salamanca. Building on the Incheon Declaration 
agreed at the World Forum on Education in May 2015 (UNESCO 2015), it 
saw the publication by UNESCO of the Education 2030 Framework for 
Action. This emphasises inclusion and equity as laying the foundations for 
quality education. It also stresses the need to address all forms of exclusion 
and marginalisation, disparities and inequalities in access, participation, and 
learning processes and outcomes. 

Like all major policy changes, progress in relation to inclusion and equity 
requires an effective strategy for implementation. In particular, it requires 
new thinking which focuses attention on the barriers experienced by some 
children that lead them to become marginalised as a result of contextual 
factors, as opposed to the categories a learner may or may not fall into. The 
implication is that overcoming such barriers is the most important means of 
forms of development of education that are effective for all children. 

In this way, it is argued, inclusion is a way of achieving the overall im- 
provement of education systems (Ainscow 2020). This means that it is 
important that inclusion and equity in education are studied, encouraged and 
evaluated with an intersectional view that covers preschool, basic, secondary 
and tertiary education (Bešić 2020). 

This book makes an important contribution to thinking in the field in 
respect to this global reform agenda. As noted in the introductory chapter, 
it provides a range of different perspectives on inclusion-related research in 
the light of educational justice, as well as different and complementary 
approaches to further theorising and researching educational justice in the 
light of inclusion-related issues. 

Kurt Lewin, a pioneer in organisational psychology, famously noted that 
there is nothing so practical as a good theory. A theory is an explanation, a 
set of ideas about how something works, and the practical application of a 
good theory can be invaluable. The field of inclusive education has often 
lacked attention to theory, not least because the most important players, the 
teachers, have limited time to make sense of complex texts. 

Another problem is that different perspectives are often rooted in parti- 
cular national contexts. As a result, barriers of language can act as barriers to 
learning from comparisons. The chapters in this book illustrate the benefits 
that can be gained when learning from national differences. In particular, they 
bring together different perspectives on inclusive education which refer to or 
compare various education systems in Europe and reflect on them in relation 
to notions of justice. 
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Introduction — In the Light of Educational 
Justice: International Perspectives on Inclusion 


Simone Seitz, Petra Auer, Rosa Bellacicco 


In the international discourse, there is a broad consensus that inclusion- 
oriented developments of education systems go hand in hand with an increase 
of educational justice or even represent an active contribution to it (Ainscow 
2020; Seitz et al. 2012). The current debate in this area often refers to inter- 
national agreements such as the Agenda 2030, which postulates strengthening 
high-quality, inclusive education and reducing social inequity (United 
Nations 2015; goals 4 and goal 10). 

However, within this context, it is noticeable that different concepts of 
justice are referred to quite inconsistently, either implicitly or explicitly. 
First, the concept of distributive justice in the sense of equality of oppor- 
tunities (Rawls 1971; critically Walzer 2006) receives widespread attention, 
above all, in approaches following the meritocratic principle and compen- 
satory approaches (critically Berkemeyer 2018). According to a concept of 
distributive justice, it is considered fair if well-performing children assume 
privileged positions in society once they are adults. The concept thus pre- 
supposes the autonomy of young learners since it is up to them to achieve 
through effort. Equality is therefore also reflected in the provision of com- 
pensatory means in case of disadvantage. Such an understanding is criticised 
since all children are rather dependent on kindergartens and schools, which 
offer appropriate opportunities to develop autonomy (Stojanov 2011: 22), and 
the idea of compensation for the “disadvantaged” is framed by hegemonial 
concepts of normalcy. Therefore, these connections are often discussed with 
reference to Bourdieu's theory of habitus (Bourdieu/Passeron 1971). Second, 
reference is made to social justice in terms of capabilities (Nussbaum 2006). 
Following the idea of social justice or participatory justice, according to the 
Capability Approach, policies should ensure conditions that enable everyone, 
considering the diversity of life situations, to develop their capabilities with 
the perspective of equal citizenship in societies (Otto/Ziegler 2010; Terzi 
2007). Equity in education is then not simply demonstrated by the fact that as 
many children and young people as possible achieve measurable, high per- 
formance in school — as often postulated in discussions around the inter- 
national large-scale-assessment studies (PISA; OECD 2019) — but rather by 
the extent to which they are given the opportunity in schools to develop their 
personality, considering the diversity of their life situations (Sauerwein/ 
Vieluf 2021). A third perspective is the concept of recognition justice 
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(Honneth 1992; Stojanov 2011; Prengel 2013), which is led by a particular 
focus on pedagogical relations based on recognition. According to this 
approach, educational justice indeed shows that recognition, seen as a social 
practice, opens paths to self-realisation and personality development. 

These briefly outlined varying understandings of educational justice are 
also linked to different perspectives on childhood and youth, particularly in 
relation to the notion of its temporality: in the context of the above mentioned 
internationally observable output-orientation of education systems, children 
are primarily addressed as future adults and childhood is understood as a 
phase of “becoming”. Against this background, the main task of educational 
institutions would be to achieve systematic competence acquisition in 
children, whereas a view on childhood and youth as a phase of “being” seems 
to be increasingly pushed into the background (Honneth 2020.) and, together 
with this, possibly also the recognition of children as persons who are 
endowed with biographies and valuable characteristics. Further, it can be 
noted that this does not yet clarify the extent to which different perspectives 
on childhood and youth might be linked to hegemonic concepts of normalcy, 
as might be seen in the above-mentioned preventive and compensatory 
approaches, which are therefore often criticised (Kelle/Tervooren 2008). 

This already indicates that the discourse on educational justice still holds 
meaningful gaps. In particular, the open question how the tension between 
societal, institutional, and individual responsibility for education and the 
view of children and youngsters as more or less endowed with autonomy 
(Bou-Habib/Olsaretti 2015) can be theorised more precisely. 

Given the complexity of the issue, we deliberately place them here in an 
international context to bring together different perspectives on inclusive 
education which refer to or compare various education systems in Europe and 
to reflect them in the light of educational justice. We do so in three parts: 

Section I entitled Conceptualisations underpinning research on diversity, 
equity, and inclusive education (Chapters 1-4) contains contributions pre- 
senting theoretical approaches or discussing theoretical conceptions, which 
can be understood as a possible starting point for conducting future-oriented 
research on the topic. Overall, the single chapters add to a growing repository 
of theoretical foundations on inclusion-relevant aspects of education and edu- 
cational justice and offer implications for research and educational practice. 

Section II on Educational justice within different educational systems 
(Chapters 5-8) details the findings stemming from studies that present 
various facets of diversity, normalcy and inclusion and the different 
characteristics they take across multiple discourses. The comparative studies 
included in this section offer impulses to reflect cultural-normative as well as 
structural dimensions of (in)equity in the education systems. 

Section HI Ambivalences: Doing Inclusion — Doing Difference (Chapters 
9-11) triggers the debate on dealing with diversity and equity in education 
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seen as a social practice in kindergartens and schools. What follows is an 
exploration of frictions between regulative level and educational practice as 
well as hidden rules of normalcy and dynamics of classism, racism and 
ableism in education and also in scientific discourses. 

In the following, each chapter is briefly summarised by highlighting its 
importance to the readers of this volume. 


The entry point for the first section is a contribution that focuses on the politi- 
cal ontologies of difference. As such, Chapter 1 (Boger) arises from the 
author's theory of “trilemmatic inclusion”, which maps concepts of anti- 
discrimination and/or ‘inclusion’ through the differentiation of their political 
ontology of ‘otherness/multiplicity/difference’. In doing so, she elaborates 
three knots, namely, empowerment, normalisation and deconstruction, three 
vectors that can be triangulated into contradictory desires, which, however, 
all aim to end discrimination. In this volume the approach is focused from an 
international position which the author describes as trans_position. 

Instead, Chapter 2 (Tervooren) critically discusses the subordinate role of 
the socially constructed category of ‘disability’ in childhood studies in Ger- 
manophone contexts. The issue is negotiated in three steps: by drawing upon 
childhood studies’ critique of the developmental paradigm, by showing how 
‘disability’ as social category is debated in research on childhood in German- 
speaking contexts, and by elaborating the international discussion on 
‘disabled children’s childhood studies’. Building on these, the author con- 
cludes by addressing possible challenges of intersectional childhood studies 
which are related to the complex social category of ‘disability’. 

Guided by the aim to get a deeper knowledge on children’s perceptions of 
academic performance and assessment, Chapter 3 (Seitz & Imperio) elabo- 
rates the state of the art of existing research on the topic. The contribution 
provides a detailed overview of studies conducted around the globe, taking 
the perspective of the approach of Childhood Studies and the Student Voice 
movement, and raises the question what role children play in these studies 
and how the image of the child underlying research might be reflected in the 
light of educational justice. 

In Chapter 4 (Kaiser & Seitz) the section closes with an analysis of the 
discourse on achievement and inclusion. Starting from the role of schools in 
reproducing inequities, on the one hand, and the two international political 
agendas related to large-scale assessment and inclusion and sustainability, on 
the other, the authors elaborate the narrative formations and stabilising rules 
of interpretation of (the) discourse(s) within scientific articles in German 
language. 

The second section begins with Chapter 5 (Seitz, Hamacher & Berti) pur- 
suing the question if all-day schooling can be seen as one way to strengthen- 
ing educational justice in terms of equity, shedding light on the topic from the 
children’s point of view. Along with findings from an investigation that 
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captures primary school children’s perspectives of all-day school, the 
relationship between formal and non-formal education as well as children’s 
social role (i.e., being children, students, and peers) within both of them 
constitutes the central point of the contribution. 

Starting likewise from the results of an empirical study involving primary 
school children, which show that the latter differ in the importance they 
attribute to specific values according to the school system their school 
belongs to, Chapter 6 (Auer) approaches the topic of inclusiveness of the 
education system in the Province of Bolzano (Italy), a multilingual region. 
Taking the perspective of the socialisation of values within the school context 
and considering the organisation of schools through a tripartite division 
according to the official languages of the territory, the question is raised how 
far the latter is in line with a conception of inclusion as one school for all. 

Chapter 7 (Bellacicco & Cappello) focuses on data on school inclusion in 
Italy: the critical analysis of different statistics collected at national and local 
(Province of Bolzano) levels about inclusive education is significant for 
determining how Italy monitors the quality of education. The study leads to a 
questioning of different priorities of analysis emerging in different reports 
and, above all, the missing dimensions which would be necessary to gather 
data for strengthening inclusive policies. 

Through an international comparison of three national cases — Ireland, 
Italy, and Norway — commonalities and differences of funding models and 
the related policy contexts are elaborated in Chapter 8 (Banks, Cappello, 
Demo, Hausstatter & Seitz). Referring to neo-institutionalism (Scott 2014), 
the authors structure the investigated object on different levels, summarising 
the interrelationships of governance, funding and pedagogical practice. 
Reflecting critically on the conception and funding of inclusive education, the 
authors dare to examine how the idea of funding inclusion is culturally 
constructed in the three countries. 

To reframe policy and practice of inclusive education, an intersectional 
and interdisciplinary framework focusing on racism and ableism as 
interlocking systems of oppression in education — the Disability Critical Race 
Studies (DisCrit) — is discussed in Chapter 9 (Migliarini), which begins the 
third and final section of this edited volume. The contribution explores the 
“SENitization” of students with experience of migration and brings it to- 
gether with a pilot study in a school in Italy that struggled to provide 
appropriate support to these students who have been labelled as “disabled”. 
Examples of an intersectionally reflected inclusive practice by means of 
DisCrit are illustrated. 

Chapter 10 (Frizzarin) is based on a validation study. The validation of an 
instrument aimed to measure adolescents’ attitudes towards otherness which 
combines a qualitative and a quantitative approach is detailed. Moreover, the 
representations of students involved in the study are directly drawn upon 
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concerning their definitions of otherness. The results of the study facilitate a 
discussion about attitudes that school and classmates hold towards peers 
identified as "Others" and that likely result in marginalisation and exclusion. 

A reflection of the issues identified in international literature about 
Individual Educational Planning in inclusive classrooms and the underlying 
tensions is provided in Chapter 11 (Bellacicco, Ianes & Auer). Problems 
where there can be several different and combinable solutions, and dilemmas, 
consisting of two conflicting alternatives, are identified here as two crucial 
challenges. The chapter concludes by ways to bring together the two poles of 
dilemmas highlighting some progress of recent Italian laws that have 
promoted a new perspective on Individual Educational Planning. 

The book concludes in Chapter 12 (Demo) with a reference to the 
dispositif of the dialogic. The author uses it to discuss a possible integration 
of central antinomies of inclusive education, both on a theoretical level and 
on the level of educational policies and practices. On this basis, she proposes 
the image of a border crosser for the role of inclusive education and inclusive 
research. 


Overall, this book offers a rich dialogue of different perspectives on inclu- 
sion-related research in the light of educational justice as well as different 
and complementary approaches to further theorising and researching educa- 
tional justice in the light of inclusion-related issues. 
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Part I: 
Conceptualisations Underpinning 
Research on Diversity, Equity, 
and Inclusion 


Political Ontologies of Difference and 
Their Trilemmatic Structure 


Mai-Anh Boger 


Translating rhizomatic maps is an inherently theoretical act as rhizomatic 
research aims at connecting spaces, objects, thoughts and subjects by de- 
centralising one’s perspective again and again. The theory of trilemmatic 
inclusion (Boger 2017) is one of these theories that are based on the method 
of cartography — following the traces of Deleuze & Guattari (1977; 1992) as 
well as concepts of situated knowledge (Harding 1986) and standpoint theory 
(Haraway 1995). It maps contradictory concepts of anti-discrimination and/or 
‘inclusion’ by differentiating their respective (political) ontology of ‘other- 
ness/multiplicity/difference’. 

The problems of translation start with the fact that this theory has no 
name which is to be taken serious: in the German original text it is called 
“Theorie der trilemmatischen Inklusion” (Boger 2019a-d), hence, on the Ger- 
man book covers, you will find the term ‘inclusion’. This is due to the fact 
that at this moment in Germany, the word ‘diversity’ is oftentimes associated 
with neoliberal concepts of diversity management which have very little to 
do with anti-discriminatory actions that are worth mentioning from an 
activist’s standpoint. In the wording of rhizomatic research one can say that 
these (ab)uses of activist’s language activate lines of flight: some German- 
speaking researchers coined terms as, for example “radical diversity” (e.g., 
Czollek et al. 2019) to evade this (ab)use of the concept of ‘diversity’, 
whereas others hope that the word ‘inclusion’ will not suffer the same fate 
and stick to this label. Some people already renamed the theory “Trilemma of 
Diversity” (e.g., Auma et al. 2019) which is an equally valid option as one 
cannot map the spectrum of meanings, connotations and associations of any 
of these words — inclusion, diversity, anti-discrimination — without knowing 
the context in which they are used. Ironically and consequently, this fact lies 
at the heart of theoretical maps that therefore behave like hypersensitive cry- 
babies in the process of translation as a form of trans_position. If one 
trans_poses a theoretical map by translating it, what is left of it? We’ll see at 
the end of this article. 

On the other hand, there is the calming fact that this specific map can be 
reduced to a logical core that is resistant and resilient towards word games: a 
trilemma is composed by three basic sentences (or: lemmata) and the 
dilemmatic relations between them. In this case, if two of the lemmata are 
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inclusion/diversity/ 
anti-discrimination 


integra- dissolution resistance 
tion (EN) (ND) (DE) 


Figure 1: Different and repeated names of our hopes to counter discrimination 
(Examples from German Pedagogy) 


empowerment 


emanzipa- 
tion (DE) 


transnor- 
malism (ND) 


participa- 
tion (EN) 


affirmed, the third one has to be dismissed. The basic sentences were found 
by mapping desires in the field of anti-discrimination (or, as said, what others 
call ‘inclusion’ or ‘(radical) diversity’): how is the desire to be free(d) of 
oppression and discrimination articulated? Connecting various fields of 
political activism and their respective academic fields — ranging from gender 
(studies), queer (theory), disability (studies) to postcolonial studies, critical 
race theory, and beyond — three knots reoccurred. These are loaded by the 
desires for empowerment, normalisation and deconstruction which 
denominate the three basic sentences of the trilemma. They inspire aims of 
political activism that can be found in every discriminated/oppressed group 
and that are repeated again and again. Depending on which field they come 
from, they can bear different names, making the question of translation even 
more interesting as it shows that concepts are trans_posed not only between 
languages in the stricter sense of the word but also between the ‘languages’ 
of disciplines, political fields, and timely spaces. 

The pulse of these repetitions are different articulations of how to make 
sense of ‘empowerment’, ‘normalisation’, and ‘deconstruction’ in a specific 
field (and language). In these multiple series, the three knots tie all of the 
fields together in their joint desire to end discrimination. For that reason, the 
theory of trilemmatic inclusion can be understood as an attempt to form a 
joint map of resistance in which different social movements are connected in 
a mode that dissolutes the borders of identity categories by doing something 
else than appealing to cross-categorial/intersectional solidarity: instead of 
repeating this moralising claim, the trilemmatic map focusses on the pro- 
blems we share by analytically drawing out the dead ends of our movements 
in which we accidentally or involuntarily meet each other. Hence, this form 
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of fusion does not need to be wanted. In fact, it is unwanted as it arises by 
dilemmas. In different words: the mapped trilemmatic structure that traces the 
contradictory lines of flight between empowerment-approaches, politics of 
normalisation and deconstructive activism only ties us together by the mess 
we make and the dead ends we run into. It then becomes a brute fact that we 
are in this mess together. Of course, it is a beautiful experience to find soli- 
darity when facing the same struggles. But to follow the logic of the trilem- 
ma, this is not a necessary condition as we naturally stumble upon our joint 
desires in seeing them unfullfilled. 

There are two ways of introducing this theory: (1) The first one focusses 
on the logical core. It is void of examples and relatively easy to translate. It 
can even be reduced to a mathematical form with three letters and logical 
operators. (2) The second one is more narrative and works with translations 
of the particular problems of one field or axis of discrimination into the 
language of another particular field... and another one... and another one... 
until they don’t feel that particular anymore. One could also call the first path 
the deductive way of introduction, whereas the second path develops the 
theory inductively — from the grass roots upwards to an abstract logical form. 
Readers are invited to choose where they want to start their path and to jump 
back and fro between these two chapters as they please. 


1 The three lemmata and the logical core of the 
trilemma 


1.1 Definitions and basic sentences/lemmata 


There are three basic forms of the desire not to be discriminated: the desire 
for empowerment, for normalisation and for deconstruction. 

Empowerment (E) is defined as the political process in which an oppress- 
ed or discriminated group forms a collective to gain power and raises the 
other voice that has been silenced and not listened to. 

Normalisation (N) is defined as the process of opening privileged posi- 
tions and institutions to enable full participation. 

Deconstruction (D), in this context, can be defined. It is defined as the 
process aiming at the dissolution of dichotomous orders of difference (as, for 
example ‘men vs. women’, ‘disabled vs. abled-bodied’, ‘white vs. black/of 
colour’) in which the normalised is represented as desirable and as the 
centred position from which the others are constructed as the others and 
thereby decentred. These three vectors can be triangulated to the graph in 
figure 2 of contradictory desires. 
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NORMALIZATION 


TION 


Figure 2: Triangulation of the mapped contradictory desires 


1.2 Reconstruction of the logical exclusion of the third lemma 


E+N > non-D 


Why is the desire for deconstruction logically excluded (/dismissed) when the 
desires for empowerment and normalisation are aligned? 

Desiring empowerment as well as normalisation implies to wish and to 
fight for the right to participate in normalised structures as a part of the 
oppressed group that is constructed as ‘not normal’ and to raise the other 
voice in these normalised structures. Hence, the political ontology of ‘us, the 
others’ is (for that moment) affirmed and reproduced, instead of decon- 
structed (a.k.a. “strategic essentialism” or “affirmative action”). Also, the 
representation of normality as desirable is affirmed and not deconstructed. 


N +D > non-E 


Why is the desire for empowerment logically excluded (/dismissed) when the 
desires for normalisation and deconstruction are aligned? 

Desiring normalisation as well as a deconstruction of dichotomous con- 
structions of difference (othering)' implies to wish and to fight for the right to 
participate in normalised structures as a an individual who is not subjected to 
the processes of othering and other oppressive categorisations. In this vision 
wherein everyone is either equally ‘normal’ or equally ‘different’ (what some 
people call ‘radical diversity’), the two terms lose their power. Hence, in this 
political ontology of inter-individual differences (in infinite plurality) that 


1 Said (1978). 
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refuse to be grouped or categorised, there is no one left to raise the other 
voice out of a collective. Empowerment is impossible without naming and 
forming a collective of others that is relatively oppressed in comparison to a 
normalised/privileged group (in other words: no identity politics without 
identity categories). 


D +E > non-N 


Why is the desire for normalisation logically excluded (/dismissed) when the 
desires for empowerment and deconstruction are aligned? 

Desiring empowerment as well as a deconstruction of dichotomous con- 
structions of difference (othering) implies to wish and to fight for the right to 
create third spaces in which new and empowering imaginations of what it 
means to be ‘different’ can arise. Hence, in this political ontology of resis- 
ting/radical alterity normalisation is logically excluded, as this composition 
of desires aims at the exact opposite: proactively resisting normalisations and 
the normalised gaze (e.g., the white gaze, the ableist gaze ...). 


Why do you write “logically excluded (/dismissed)”? 


The logical exclusion of the third lemma would not be one if it wasn’t 
necessarily the case. But it is not necessarily true that someone subjected to 
this logically contradictive structure always dismisses the third aspect. People 
don’t behave logically. Empirically, people can go mad over the fact that they 
can’t have it all — in the best (Foucauldian) and in the worst sense of the 
word. They can deny this logical impossibility, narcissistically believe them- 
selves to be superior to the ones who lost a point, or phantasise themselves to 
be subversive by not letting ‘Western’*/Aristotelian logic win. 


2 Inthe language of Lacanian Analysis: this alignment of desires aims at a transforma- 
tion of the symbolic order by imagining a world wherein there is no need to empower 
an oppressed group (anymore). In this délir-désir the subject tries to subvert the sym- 
bolic order by acting as if it wasn’t in place. As this leads to the crucial question of 
whether the imaginary is a dismissive and/or a creative force, the theory of trilemmatic 
inclusion engages in a comparison between the Lacanian and the rhizomatic/schizo 
analytic concept of the imaginary (Boger 2019b; 2019d). 

3 The author of this paper considers the term ‘Western logic’ to be an insult to the one 
true and universal logic ;-) Seriously: As a psychoanalytical researcher, I obviously 
love the fact that human beings do not submit to logical reasoning, as my job would 
either be boring or inexistent if they did. But calling logic ‘Western’ appears to be a 
form of internalised oppression. If anything, a specific combination of submission/sub 
jectivation and dismissal of logic can be characterised as ‘typically Western’ but not 
logical reasoning itself. 
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Table 1: 


Political Ontologies of Difference and Their Trilemmatic Structure 


Overview of the political ontologies mapped in the trilemma 


E+N 


N+D 


D+E 


political ontology 
of otherness/ 
difference/ 
alterity 


affirmation 
and 
representation 
of otherness 
(strategic 
essentialism) 


inter-individual 
differences in 
infinite plurality 
(anti-essentialist 
deconstruction of 
the ascribed 


radical alterity that 
cannot be repre- 
sented within the 
symbolic order and 
its normalised (and 
normalising) gaze 


otherness) 
corresponding normality is normality as a con- | normality as a (im- 
ontological affirmed and tingent discoursive | perial form of) hege- 
status of (re)presented formation that mony from which one 
‘normality’ as the object needs to be decon- | desires to be eman- 
of desire structed to dissolu- | cipated/freed 
te processes of 
othering 
associated with ... to partici- ... not to be ... to refuse to be 
the right ... pate in norma- | othered (as every- normalised 
lity as the body’s different) 
other 


As we are talking about desires, everything is possible. But logically it is not. 
That’s the beauty of desiring the impossible.* 


2 Inductively exploring the trilemma 


The question “Where are you (originally) from?” is a good example for the 
importance of looking at the specific context one moves and speaks in when 
working with theories of inclusion and anti-discrimination. In Germany, 
where the author of this paper currently lives, there is this theory from the 
intranslatable field of what would be called ‘Critical Race Theory’ in the 
United States (and various other countries). It claims that the question 
“Where are you from?” — when asked by a white German to a person of 
colour — rearticulates racialising structures of belonging in a predominantly 
white society, as it suggests that a person with a darker complexion or other 
bodily features which are constructed as ‘non-German’ cannot be part of this 


4 The underlying psycho-logic of this logical structure was conceptualised on the basis 
of a comparison of ‘desire and the imaginary’ via Lacan and Schizoanalysis (Boger 
2019a-d). 
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nation — a nation that oftentimes seems to be still not used to being a diverse 
society. Many people of colour in Germany therefore perceive this question 
as inquisitive, inappropriate, and as a part of the discursive order of othering 
that presents them as strangers in their own country. The US-American 
version of this question — “What is your heritage?” — sounds funny or 
awkward in German(y). It just does not exist as a discursive fragment. In this 
sense, it is intranslatable: I once experimented with asking Germans what 
their heritage is (literally translated: “Was ist dein (kulturelles) Erbe?”). Most 
looked at me as if I was crazy and didn’t know what to answer. Some 
answered what their parents do (or did) for a living — which means: they 
associated the question with class instead of race/ethnicity. Others answered 
what music and which books they like. As this example shows, the ‘un- 
expected’ answers are really interesting: what does it say about a society 
whether it (primarily) connects the question of ‘(cultural) heritage’ with class 
or with race/ethnicity? Obviously, the US-American question is neither a 
satisfactory translation nor an equivalent to the German “Where are you 
from?/Where do you come from originally?” Both questions refer back to the 
people asking them by questioning their respective society. Every good 
theory on inclusion and discrimination keeps that in mind: it is rooted in a 
specific context and works with this situated knowledge. 


In the field of activism, one regularly encounters the paradox of one activist 
pointing out that another one’s means of fighting discrimination are dis- 
criminatory. In this case, it started with an encounter with a colleague from 
Australia whom we met at an international conference. Although — or maybe 
because? — it was a conference on racism and whiteness, one of the German 
activists found him ‘absurdly racist for an anti-racist activist’? as he would 
always ask “Where are you from?” as the first question when meeting 
someone new. Fortunately, it was possible to resolve the conflict: he ex- 
plained to us that for him — as an Aboriginal man — this question is highly 
important as he is subjected to a form of racism that aims at erasing his 
heritage and making it invisible. By paying attention to the context wherein 
both anti-racist activists came to their seemingly unshakeable opinions on 
why the other’s behaviour is counterproductive, they found a path of making 
sense of another’s actions. 

This short example shows three things: first, it shows that both persons 
responded to the everyday racism they encounter in the countries they live in 
(and in this case they also both had an elaborated theory filled with situated 
knowledge on why (not) asking this question is (not) racist). 

Second, it shows that discrimination can unfold in opposite vectors. In 
some contexts, the predominant form of articulation of racism works with 
making heritage hyper-visible (accompanied by exotism, the curiosity of a 
conqueror, and inquisitive behaviours). In other contexts, racism unfolds with 
the opposite means: invisibilisation (instead of forced transparency), silenc- 
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ing (instead of questioning), and a pressure to assimilate and blend in. It 
would be another illegitimate shortcut to think that the first is always the case 
in Germany and the latter in Australia. Most people subjected to racism 
probably know both of the opposing vectors of racism — no matter where they 
live. What counts in a given situation is not only the nation one lives in and 
its history. Various factors, intersectional crossings included, can shift the 
weights in a context. In any case, the more basic hypothesis stands: discri- 
mination unfolds in opposing, self-contradictory vectors. It can work with 
forced integration/assimilation as well as with forced segregation. It can work 
with invisibilisations as well as the opposite, and so on. 

Third, this story shows that consequently the responses to discriminatory 
structures are as contradictory as the vectors of discrimination. Both activists 
answer to the problems they confront, thereby inheriting the contradictions of 
the structure they are opposing. In a nutshell: discrimination is not logically 
consistent, it changes its direction and form again and again — and so do the 
anti-discriminatory and inclusive practices and theories that are answering to 
this chaotic mess. 

The theory of trilemmatic inclusion maps this contradicting structure by 
following the vectors in which discrimination unfolds and reading the desires 
of people driven by the respective lack that a discriminatory vector leaves. In 
the terminology of the trilemmatic theory, this first example shows a typical 
conflict between the line of ‘deconstructing normality’ (ND in the triangular 
figure above) and the opposing point ‘empowerment’ (E facing the ND-line). 
Whereas one person speaks about the desire to be seen as an individual per- 
son (ND, instead of permanently being categorised as a member of a group 
who has to declare their belongings), the other person focusses on his belong- 
ing to a group, articulating the desire to be visible and heard as a member of 
this group, thereby resisting against an individualist mainstream (E). 

As one can see, both desires are equally valid and traceable. The lack of 
the object of desire is what keeps us driven. We would not need to wish and 
hope for it if we already had it. Although every trilemmatic point and line is 
theoretically desirable, the actual desire of a discriminated subject is therefore 
linked to the discriminatory vector that dominates the specific context said 
subject is living in. 

Another example: in the German school system, children with disabilities 
have been subjected to forced segregation in a separate form of school for 
decades. The predominant concept of inclusion born out of this situation 
focused on the right to integration/desegregation. It aims at full participation 
in the normal school track and hence can be read as a desire for normalisation 
(N). Coming from this situation, the first time I went to an international 
Disability Studies conference I was astonished how many voluntarily 
segregated empowerment groups for disabled people there are in other 
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4 VANT TO BE SEEN 
A NORMAL PERSON“ 


NORMALIZATION 


EMPOWERMENT Tu) CONSTRUCTION 


RNESS MEANS TOUS< gent 
Ki Fah TO BE SEEN wr h NT 
RLESS BLACK WON AND AE 
IAN‘ ‘ 
Figure 3: Map of desires with example sentences 


countries. In this example, it is not a word that is intranslatable. It is a feeling: 
after decades of forced segregation, it takes a long historical process to find 
something desirable in being exclusively amongst disabled people — again. 
From this perspective, it is not surprising that some disability activists have 
no idea why Crip Culture could be subversive — or rather: they have no 
corresponding feeling, no access to this vision that could be embodied after 
they were trapped in this culture that other disability activists celebrate. 

This second conflict is equally well known in other discriminated groups. 
It is the conflict between the desire to participate in normalised institutions 
(e.g. breaking the glass ceiling, not being excluded from privileged schools, 
universities etc., having a chance to get into powerful positions) and the 
desire to happily live in a different world, a (ethnic) subculture or even 
counter-culture without being forced to assimilate (e.g. by speaking the domi- 
nant language, wearing a white mask/‘acting white’, imitating a masculine 
bourgeoise habitus). Without discrimination, this conflict would not exist: 
people would not have to choose between assimilation and embracing their 
otherness. But in a world with structural forces of discrimination, desires 
against forced normalisation and desegregration (opposing line: DE) or 
against forced denormalisation and segregation (opposing point: N) are arti- 
culated, depending on the situation one lives in. And again, it shows that dis- 
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crimination unfolds in opposing contradictory vectors — and so does the 
desire to end it. 


A third example: as promised, this trilemmatic theory is about logical contra- 
dictions. These can be seen from every standpoint. The empirical part of the 
process of generating the theory started with desires of discriminated people, 
but logic still is what serves and tortures us all. One of the shortest ways to 
phrase the three dilemmatic lines of flight from the standpoint of members of 
the privileged group is in the language of anti-racist activism. The three 
imperatives on how to be a good ally can be summarised like this: “Be the 
advocate against advocacy. Be the emperor against imperialism. Appreciate 
otherness without othering” (Boger 2016: 85). 

The logical core of the trilemma has nothing to do with singular sub- 
jective standpoints, but as the following example shows, the addressed 
dilemmas are articulated and embodied differently depending on one’s own 
position. A discriminated subject might experience these contradictions as an 
inner conflict, or they might feel safe on their chosen line of flight enjoying a 
stable repression, or they might struggle with an instable disavowal of the 
lost point, or keep it foreclosed. In homology with these options of a singular 
subject, also activist groups might have open discussions and conflicts within 
their group on which way to go, or they might be determined to stay on one 
of the three paths while repressing critiques arising from the missing third 
point, disavowing or foreclosing its existence. The same can be found in 
allied subjects. An example drawn from the third of the mapped conflicts 
(EN vs. D): most of the people who want to join the fight against discrimina- 
tion from a privileged position start with the trilemmatic line that combines 
empowerment and normalisation (EN) as it seems to be the most intuitive one 
in many contexts. It works with the concept of sharing one’s privilege by 
helping to amplify the voices of the oppressed group, supporting them and 
making them visible in the powerful places of normalised institutions. There 
was this professor who tried to go down this path by supporting students who 
are the first ones in their family to go to college. In his lecture, he told his 
students that he wanted to help to empower first generation students and that 
they could always come to his office if they had any questions. Unfortu- 
nately, this form of representation provoked lots of uncertainties: “Why does 
he think, I need help?” The conflict escalated when a colleague called him 
out on his ‘classism’ for assuming that first generation students couldn’t 
follow his lecture without needing extra-time in one-on-one-sessions in his 
office. If it wasn’t that tragic, one might laugh at these thousand variations of 
critiquing anti-discriminatory actions as discriminatory. But as a matter of 
fact, claims that are based on strategic essentialism that aim at making the 
problems of a specific group visible — such as “First generation students need 
more support” — represent this group as homogenous (in their inferiority ...). 
Some might read it as an empowering sentence. To others, it is an insult. 
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Independent of which professor one might agree with — the one working with 
strategic essentialism or the one deconstructively working against it —, this 
last example makes it obvious that also privileged subjects cannot escape the 
ambivalences und contradictory lines of anti-discriminatory and inclusive 
practices. 


3  Triangulating circles 


One last translational bridge will help to come to a conclusion: in the German 
language, we ‘vomit in circles’ and ‘jump in triangles’. What do these idioms 
refer to? The first one depicts the circular movement one feels after having 
discussed something ad nauseam while at the same time being unable to 
evade this reoccuring pattern (close to what is described as ‘my head is 
spinning’ in English). Activist work against discrimination sometimes comes 
with this frustrating feeling of moving in circles without seeing anything 
change: again and again, we are forced to repeat the same slogans, theories, 
practices. In this sense, the theory of trilemmatic inclusion maps repetitive re- 
petitions. It moves in circles as it reads unfulfilled desires and their inter- 
locking ontologies of otherness/difference/alterity. At the beginning, the 
question was asked, what is left of a map that has been transposed by 
translating it? What remains are the three contradicting desires which form 
the base of the logical architecture of the trilemma. They reoccur in different 
languages, spaces, settings; they circulate through political and academic 
fields and keep us moving — hopefully not always in circles. Void of 
examples, the trilemmatic map focusses on relations between desires — within 
ourselves as well as between subjects. The emptied map can therefore be ‘re- 
filled’ and fueled by singular rearticulations of desires again and again. It 
remains open for inscriptions of new theories, new names — who knows 
which signifier will come after ‘inclusion’ and ‘diversity’? — and new 
languages. Accepting the fact of the unhappy marriage of difference and 
repetition, a question of hope opens up a horizon: how can we circle back to 
the wisdom of generations of resisting oppression and learn from it without 
accepting that we are trapped in the relentless repetition of said oppressive 
structures? 


The second idiom — jumping in triangles — is an image of madness and/or 
anger, sometimes even rage. It is used to depict a person who is agitated but 
has no place to go, as if one was looking for a refuge, a potential line of 
flight, without being able to find one. Energy is spent on agitations of a body 
that finds itself trapped no matter where it moves. In the image of this idiom, 
a painful mode of dealing with the triangular structure is made tangible: a 
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disorientation that arises from wanting to escape without knowing how and 
whereto. Maps are a means of orientation. To use them, we need to locate 
ourselves on them first: where do I stand at the moment? And how do I 
trans_pose myself into a different position? 

By following our desires, we probably won’t find an answer — but we will 
find a path. 
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The Social Category of ‘Disability’ as a 
Desideratum of Intersectional Childhood Studies 


Anja Tervooren 


Although critical debate about the normalisation of childhood is one of the 
most productive strands of German-language childhood studies, the category 
of ‘disability’, which can be construed in potential opposition to a conception 
of normality, plays a subordinate role there. ‘Disability’ as a category and its 
interdependence with other social categories offer an indispensable analytical 
perspective when it comes to the adequate descripttion of children’s growing 
up. Even more importantly, the understanding of ‘disabled’ childhoods is 
crucial in order for childhood studies — a field that has established itself 
largely through a critique of the developmental paradigm - to reflect on its 
own presumable theoretical foundations. 


Since the 1990s, educational and social science research on childhood in Ger- 
man-speaking countries has been significantly differentiated through 
references to social categories. These included the categories of gender and, 
to some extent, sexuality, followed by those of social milieu and migration, 
each invoked with the aim of understanding processes of inter- and intra- 
generational production of differences — especially in educational institutions 
of childhood. Only the category of ‘disability’ has been slow to enter the 
debate. In Germanophone regions, there has been an increase in publications 
on methodological considerations regarding the participation of ‘disabled’ 
children in research. In childhood studies, however, only a few studies have 
focused on the life-worlds of children considered ‘disabled’, their lives in 
educational institutions, their leisure time, their friendship groups, and so on. 
Hardly any have considered ‘disability’ in childhood from an intersectional 
perspective in connection with one or two additional social categories. Even 
more concerning is the fact that comprehensive reflection upon one’s own 
theoretical presuppositions within the concept of childhood is not possible 
without reference to theories of the interrelation of dependency and indepen- 
dence as they have been developed in debates about disability and about 
gender. 

This is remarkable given that an expansive research field has been 
developed since the turn of the century in the context of British and Scandi- 
navian childhood research, in which the children’s growing up has been 
examined by means of the theoretical and methodological approaches of 
childhood and of disability studies. It is even more astonishing because the 
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new social childhood studies build upon a critique of the developmental para- 
digm which in German-speaking countries is connected with a critical debate 
about the normalisation of childhoods. Normalisation is explored at the 
intersection of historical and social science research on childhood (Kelle/ 
Tervooren 2008), especially with reference to Michel Foucault’s productive 
concept of power (Kelle/Mierendorff 2013), as a form of modern subjectifi- 
cation and discipline often occurring in educational institutions of childhood. 

Another possible side of this theoretical perspective is missing in such 
debates of childhood studies: the life-worlds of those children who deviate 
from the normal, who evade normalisation, or who were or are excluded in or 
through educational institutions. Thus, children whose growing up is hinde- 
red are still only rarely taken into consideration.’ Moreover, the constitutive 
dependence of the human being and the vulnerability of the body are only 
hesitantly taken up in the theoretical debate about the question of what 
childhoods are and how they are constituted differently in the generational 
order. 

In the following, therefore, the first step is to draw upon childhood stu- 
dies’ critique of the developmental paradigm and to ask why this theoretical 
starting point depends not only on the analysis of the normalisation of 
childhoods but also on the analysis of what is left out of the process. Second, 
the essay shows how ‘disability’ as a social category is taken up — occasion- 
ally explicitly and, more often, implicitly — in the debates of German- 
language research on childhood. It is precisely this thematisation that has the 
potential to address the permeability and fragility of social categories in 
general, which is one of the theoretical prerequisites of intersectional cultural 
studies. Third, there is a brief elaboration of the analytical contribution of the 
international debate on ‘disabled children’s childhood studies’, in its double 
critique of the care paradigm and its relation to disability studies. The essay 
concludes with a sketch of a childhood studies perspective that understands 
the analysis of 'disabled' childhoods as an indispensable point of reference, 
not only but also in connection with other lines of difference.” 


1 And this, despite the fact that disability studies have been proposed from the very 
beginning as a research approach that makes it possible to focus on the constitutional 
conditions of the distinction between ‘normal’ and ‘non-normal’ or "developmentally 
delayed", and thus to examine the normativity of a developmental logic itself. (Kelle/ 
Tervooren 2008: 11). 

2 A version of this essay first appeared in a volume edited by Raphael Bak and Claudia 
Machold (2022). 
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1 Childhood studies as critique of the 
developmental paradigm and of the 
(re)production of presupposed normality 


Childhood studies has long been focused on the critique of paradigms that 
identify children as vulnerable, first and foremost, and often as a passive 
group; it also challenges paradigms that view childhood from the perspective 
of an adulthood to be achieved and that subordinate children’s current expe- 
riences and lives, accordingly. From the sociology of childhood perspective, 
what is criticised above all is the developmental paradigm, which is oriented 
towards the individual and was expanded in the psychology of the early 
twentieth-century and elsewhere (Honig 1999). However, this paradigm has 
been in place since the middle of the eighteenth century, when the anthro- 
pological premise of the need for education was identified as a central 
characteristic of being human, and when a reflection on childhood as a 
specific phase of life was developed. 

At the same time, a scientific pedagogy was established in which observa- 
tions of many children were compared and gradually systematised. Beginning 
in the early twentieth century, these observations were also used to make 
statements about children’s futures; that is, they were read as prescriptive 
(Tervooren 2008: 56). These developments emerged internationally and were 
profoundly shaped by the newly established field of population sciences, the 
development of statistics, and the introduction of intelligence tests (Turmel 
2008). In German-speaking countries in particular at this time, a field of 
research on children was becoming established which brought with it a para- 
digm shift in the view of childhood. It “established a new form of temporali- 
zation in the approach to children: The future of children was now determin- 
ed by a natural and constant process of development in which knowledge of 
the laws and rules according to which development took place made it 
possible to predict in the here and now what would become of children 
tomorrow” (Eßer 2014: 134). The associated perspective of childhood as a 
phase from which one’s future as an adult person could be read renders child- 
hood as particularly susceptible to dangers, and as a phase of life to be con- 
stantly worked on. This also makes it necessary to regulate childhood, given 
its importance for the reproduction of the population (Grosvenor et al. 2009: 
13). 


3 The structurally functionalist socialisation paradigm, which, in contrast to the psycho- 
logical developmental paradigm, does not focus on the individual and his or her 
development but rather on social structures, nevertheless shares with the latter the 
teleological orientation under which childhood is ultimately described as a transitional 
stage. 
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As a critique of the teleology embedded in this perspective, childhood 
studies has expanded and developed its theoretical and methodological 
repertoire internationally since the 1980s. It understands childhood as a social 
category and analyses the constitution of the generational order at particular 
points in time and in different societies. It addresses children as experts on 
their own lives and takes their expertise into consideration in the develop- 
ment of research methods and research ethics (e.g., Qvortrup et al. 2009). 

The investigation of the normalisation of childhood that builds upon this 
developmental paradigm and its critique has long been one of the central, 
internationally connectable topics of German-language childhood studies. It 
takes note of an increase in developmental diagnostics and asks how “the 
distinction between ‘normal’ and ‘non-normal’ development is discursively 
determined and practically processed in preschools, schools, and out-of- 
school diagnostic practice” (Kelle/Tervooren 2008: 8) and examines how 
“discourses of risk and, deviation and optimization” (Kelle/Mierendorff 
2013: 13) are understood. Among other things, it is argued that ‘normal’ 
child development is a cultural project that is worked on, for example, at the 
level of international organisations (Kelle 2008) and pediatrics (Kelle 2010; 
Ott 2010) as well as within families (Bollig 2013). In this context, childhood 
studies empirically examines developmental diagnostics and their expansion, 
especially in early childhood, and primarily focuses on the educational 
institutions of early childhood (Cloos/Schulz 2011; Diehm et al. 2013; Kuhn/ 
Diehm 2015; Kelle 2018). 

If the normalisation of children in various educational institutions and 
stages of life is analysed, this also implies that a dividing line is drawn in the 
process, albeit one that remains fragile and permeable: children who do not 
undergo individual developments, or who do so differently, and who are not 
included in what is considered ‘normal’ despite the fluid boundaries of 
normality, are often identified as a separate group that could be described 
within the social category of ‘disability’. In contrast to international child- 
hood studies, the German-speaking work in the field largely leaves out 
‘disability’ as an explicitly named category. Thus, representatives of German- 
language childhood studies cannot be accused of hastily reifying the social 
category of ‘disability’. In the end, however, these childhood studies debates 
lack the suitable terms necessary to ‘see’ this group of children and the con- 
ditions in which they are growing up, and to understand their life circum- 
stances. 
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2 German-language childhood studies and its 
restraint regarding the social category of 
‘disability’ 


Even if the term ‘disability’ is ultimately to be understood as an umbrella 
category", and its contours must be worked out anew in every analysis, with- 
out it, childhood studies runs the risk of taking too little account of a large 
proportion of all children and of not being able to systematically analyse 
childhood in general as well as ‘disabled’ childhoods in particular. ° German- 
language historical and qualitative research on childhood sporadically 
encompasses those children who are not included in the group of those con- 
sidered ‘normal’. This opens up the possibility of exploring the specificity of 
individual phenomena and to investigate the constitution of the category 
itself. Analyses include, for example, scientific discourses on the treatment of 
so-called Thalidomide children and their bodies (Freitag 2003), strategies of 
the normalisation of infants born prematurely who weighed much more than 
the average child (Peter 2013), the activity of so-called overweight children 
(Eßer 2017), and the growing up of children with hearing impairment (Chilla/ 
Fuhs 2013). The figure of the inattentive child has also been analysed in 
historical perspective (Reh 2008, 2015) and in the form of AD(H)D as a 
contemporary phenomenon (Liebsch et al. 2013). 

In particular, historical and international studies look at the constitution of 
normality, on the one hand, and of deviations from normality, on the other 
hand, reconstructing how boundaries are established. Beddies, Fuchs and 
Rose (2015) demonstrate how a ‘breadth of normality’ was taken as a basis in 
dealing with so-called ‘psychopathic’ children and adolescents in Berlin and 
Brandenburg during the Weimar Republic. However, it is precisely the type 
of school that organised relatively age-homogeneous groups and established 
group-related systems of reporting on children and adolescents that in- 
creasingly produced opportunities for or the necessity of the development of 
norms of childhood — and their editing — throughout the twentieth century. 


4 The term ‘disability’, which only became established in the 1960s, still encompasses 
heterogeneous phenomena that were historically described using different terms: in 
medieval literature, for example, the term ‘fool’ (Bernuth 2006, 2012); later and into 
the twentieth century, the term ‘feeble-minded’ (Grossberg 2011; Hofmann 2019), or 
at the end of the nineteenth century the term ‘cripple’ (Fuchs 2012). 

5 At the same time, it remains necessary above all, as Vera Moser (2019) argues from a 
historical perspective, “to reconstruct expectations of normality with regard to 
childhood, specifying them as historically shifting expectations of a specific ability in 
conjunction with moral integrity and autonomy (‘morality’), the capacity for learning 
and the opportunity to participate” (Moser 2019: 76, emphasis in original). 
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These, in turn, depended upon the respective national context and school 
system (on the Finnish educational system, for instance, see Koskela and 
Vehkalahti 2017). Josefina Granja Castro (2009) uses the analysis of school 
records and teachers’ reports on student performance to show how the 
Mexican school system established the concept of “school retardation” (145) 
as a deviation of children’s learning levels from the average in their respec- 
tive school year. Studies by Patrick Bühler (2017, 2019) use the example of 
the Swiss observation classes in the period between 1930 and 1950 to 
reconstruct the establishment of the therapeutic function of school. Nelleke 
Bakker (2017) shows a strong expansion in diagnostics in the second half of 
the twentieth century, with a focus on Dutch children exhibiting problems in 
learning or behaviour. 

While recent qualitative research on childhood exhibits a dearth of studies 
on ‘disabled’ childhoods, and historical research on childhood includes only 
a few, there has been more continuous work on this topic at the nexus of 
science and politics, especially using quantitative childhood research me- 
thods. These studies are more successful in bringing ‘disabled’ children into 
the discourse precisely because their approaches offer less problematisation 
of the mutually constituting relationship between normality and its opposite, 
regardless of whether they focus on the reduction of complexity with respect 
to diagnoses, the degree of ‘disability’ according to the latest German social 
security legislation, or the school-based determination of the need for special 
education support.° In the German-speaking countries, expert reports on 
‘disabled’ children have been available since the beginning of the 2000s, for 
example, as part of the preparation of the Children and Youth Reports (Beck 
2002), or the National Education Report (Lingenauber 2012) which took 
“People with Disabilities in Education” as its subject.’ The Program for Inter- 
national Student Assessment, commonly known as PISA, initially excluded 
the school performance of students with special needs but now tests them as 
well (Kuhl et al. 2015). Following on from some of these primarily quantita- 
tive studies, several projects are underway to further develop and modify 
research methods — especially those of quantitative youth research in parti- 
cular — so that research can be conducted without excluding individual 


6 There is an increasing number of publications on the peer groups of children with 
disabilities and which take an identified need for special educational support as their 
starting point (Müller 2019; Brehme et al. 2020). However, they are not able to criti- 
cally reflect on the constitution of the social category itself (for a critique, see also 
Pfaff/Tervooren, 2022). 

7 The expert report by Sabine Lingenauber (2012) does not focus so much on children 
themselves, but rather on the use of childcare facilities by families and their children. 
Only in the group she calls “children with severe disabilities” (ebd.: 5) does she focus 
on children themselves. 
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groups of children (Böhm/Schütz 2016; Schütz et al. 2017; Brodersen et al. 
2018; Gaupp et al. 2018). 

Thus, it is still early days for German-language research on ‘disabled’ 
children that takes up the current complexity of debates about childhood and 
about ‘disability’ and constantly questions the boundaries of ‘disability’ as a 
social category. German-speaking countries have not seen the establishment 
of a research direction that works with insights from childhood studies and 
from disability studies, a field that experienced a boom internationally in the 
1990s and in Germanophone countries since the turn of the millennium. The 
reluctance of German-language researchers to work with a fixed category of 
‘disability’ and their intensive preoccupation with the ‘normalisation of 
childhood’ make a research stance possible from which the limits of the cate- 
gory, its fragility, and its interdependencies with other categories can be 
questioned again and again. Against this background, this newly begun 
debate about ‘disabled’ childhoods becomes particularly connectable to inter- 
sectional childhood studies. 


3 A double critique: ‘disability’ as a central social 
category of international childhood studies 


Research on childhood and ‘disability’ has been going on in the United King- 
dom since the late 1990s, and it was especially there and in Scandinavian 
contexts that the research paradigm of disabled children’s childhood studies 
developed in the 2010s.’ Building upon the theoretical foundations of dis- 
ability studies, it works in the first instance with the social model of ‘disabili- 
ty’ (Oliver 1990; Morris 1991), which primarily identifies the material nature 
of a social environment as disabling and adopts an individual model of 
‘disability’. The starting point of the double critique is the paradigm of care 
that shapes the lives of children and of ‘disabled people’ and constructs 
‘disabled’ children in a potentiated way as a passive group. Beginning with 


8 In the context of the German Youth Institute, a productive discussion of the participa- 
tion of ‘disabled’ children and adolescents in research has recently developed. 

9 From the beginning, publications appeared in the existing infrastructure of peer- 
reviewed journals for both research approaches (such as Childhood and Society, Child- 
hood, or Children’s Geographies for cultural studies, and Disability Studies Quarterly 
and Disability and Society for disability studies) as well as in handbooks for both 
research approaches (e.g., Davies 2014). Curran, Liddiard and Runswick-Cole (2018) 
also point out that since 2008, children, youth, parents, activists, and researchers have 
come together annually to form a Disabled Children’s Research Network at the Child, 
Youth, Family and Disability conference. 
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the social construction of ‘disability’ as a category, it examines ‘disabled’ 
children’s living conditions, perceptions, and actions — as well as the circum- 
stances and actions in confrontation with local conditions and structured by 
them — from the children’s own perspective. 

An early example of this is Mark Priestley’s (1998) research agenda, 
entitled “Childhood Disability and Disabled Childhoods”, which points out 
central challenges, presents the results of childhood studies in connection 
with disability studies, and pleads for an intersectional approach: “Preoccupa- 
tions with impairment have pathologized childhood disability within an 
individual model. The construction of disabled children as ‘vulnerable’ and 
passive has desensitized us from their agency as social actors [....] [a]bove 
all, disabled children continued to be constructed within a unitary identity 
that is largely degendered, asexual, culturally unspecific and classless” 
(219f.). Seeing children’s identities solely in terms of ‘disability’ risks deny- 
ing them the expression of other parts of their identity. On the other hand, 
failure to take this sign into account means ignoring central, often definitive 
factors of their identity. Therefore, it is necessary to examine how member- 
ship in different social categories reinforces or mitigates disabling barriers. 

E. Kay Tisdall (2012) also shows the parallels between the research 
approaches of childhood studies and disability studies, which emerged almost 
simultaneously in the 1990s. In her view, both build upon a social construc- 
tivist approach to oppose to dominant paradigms of care that deny members 
of the represented groups their full civil rights. In the process, both refer to 
human rights debates, engage in intensive discussions about how to success- 
fully enable participation in research, and put common issues on the agenda. 
As she explains: “Thus, both childhood and disability studies suggest theore- 
tical and practical reconsiderations of ‘normality’, competency, independence 
and dependency” (Tisdall 2012: 183). Hence, Tisdall shows very clearly how 
much a research agenda of childhood studies systematically depends on the 
contribution of the debates around the category of ‘disability’, and especially 
on reflections upon the relationship between autonomy and independence. 

Since the turn of the millennium, a large body of international empirical 
research (see, for example, Hodge/Runswick-Cole 2013; Holt 2003, 2004; 
McLaughlin et al. 2018) has explored the in-school and out-of-school 
lifeworlds of ‘disabled’ children, how they grow up, and their everyday inter- 
ests, hopes, and aspirations. This has included a radical orientation toward 
children’s participation and a clear emphasis on the reconstitution of the 
generational order as a constant challenge in terms of research ethics, as 
questions of power and domination have been raised in intensified ways and 
increasingly sensitive means of co-producing knowledge with ‘disabled’ 
children and young people have been developed (see, for example, Goodley/ 
Runswick-Cole 2012; Stockall 2013; Liddiard et al. 2018). In the emerging 
field of disabled children’s childhood studies, ‘disability” has therefore in- 
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variably been framed as a process of negotiation with the symbolic environ- 
ment as well as with the material’? one. McLaughlin, Coleman-Fountain and 
Clavering (2018) therefore describe children “whose minds-bodies interact 
with the world in a different way; a difference that places them in recognised 
categories, established in medicine, validated by state institutions, and main- 
tained by how others in society, known and unknown, engage with them” 
(ibid.: 4). 

Childhood studies research in German-speaking countries has not yet 
addressed the complex theories offered by international disability studies, nor 
has Germanophone disability studies taken childhood as an analytical focus 
as a way of understanding the category of ‘disability’ and its changes 
throughout the life course. This outlines an extensive research programme 
that will benefit greatly from the reception of international debates in the 
field. 


4 Challenges of intersectional childhood studies 
related to the complexity of the social category 
of ‘disability’ 


Research on childhood in German-speaking countries has systematically 
integrated social categories into its analyses of children’s growing up; it 
should also address the category of ‘disability’ and its specific manifestation 
in childhood and analyse it in its complexity in order to develop childhood 
studies further. ‘Disability’ should not serve merely as the next social cate- 
gory upon which to focus as part of future intersectional childhood studies; it 
is not enough to examine it and its interconnectedness with other social 
categories, or to analyse how differences structure children’s lives and often 
produce social inequalities in the process. For, as has been argued here, the 
social category of ‘disability’ is indispensable to the whole project of child- 
hood studies per se, because — provided the category’s complexity, fragility 
and historical mutability are taken into account — the analysis of the category 


10 In general, many representatives of British disabled children’s childhood studies are 
linked to materialist rather than poststructuralist approaches to disability studies. The 
latter emerged more in the US context, also as a contribution of the humanities to the 
interdisciplinary debates (see, e.g., Snyder et al. 2002). According to Michel Foucault 
(see e.g., Tremain 2005), these work out the complexity of the category and are there- 
fore extremely compatible with intersectional perspectives. However, this can only be 
hinted at here. 
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once again puts to the test the central theoretical foundations of childhood 
studies. 

Although childhood studies is based on the critique of presumably teleo- 
logical notions of development in childhood oriented towards an increasingly 
autonomous human being, approaches to the field thus far have been only 
partially successful in understanding more precisely the relationship between 
independence and dependency, and, ultimately, between vulnerability and 
corporeality in the context of the generational order. Fundamental anthro- 
pological questions such as those about the constitutive dependency of 
human beings in their changing positionings within the generational order 
can only be made the subject of theoretical and empirical studies of child- 
hood if they encompass the social category of ‘disability’ in its entire scope. 
For childhood studies, then, it is necessary to ask, for example, how a reci- 
procal interrelationship of ‘disabled’ children’s vulnerability and agency 
might be conceptualised. Or: how do children who are dependent on the care 
of their primary caregivers and likely to remain so as adults understand 
themselves as agents of their own actions? How can vulnerability and 
asymmetric (care) relationships in families and in educational institutions be 
analysed and how are they shaped? And how can the generational order be 
understood as an interdependent constellation between dependency and 
independence? 

In the context of the increasingly differentiated debates about inter- 
sectionality in general, childhood studies now has the opportunity to analyse 
the category in its interconnectedness with other social categories from the 
beginning. However, this can only succeed if the complexity within the 
category of ‘disability’ is first taken into account and as long as there is no 
premature move toward an examination of different categories and their 
mutual influence. In this way, an understanding of the interdependent 
relationship between autonomy and dependency — one of the central topics of 
childhood studies and disability studies — could receive crucial new impetus 
in the interweaving of the two research approaches. 
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Positioning of Children in Research on 
Assessment Practices in Primary School 


Alessandra Imperio, Simone Seitz’ 


1 Introduction 


The issue of assessment in the first cycle of education has been a much- 
debated topic since decades, and one of the features of the early years of this 
century was the overdevelopment of assessment (Murillo/Hidalgo 2017: 15). 
Strengthened in particular by large-scale assessment studies, measurable 
achievement in the sense of competencies and output orientation has gained 
importance in international discourse (e.g., Pereyra et al. 2011). 

Linked to this discourse, the role of schools in replicating and reinforcing 
educational inequities has been the subject of many debates, and an inequity- 
critical perspective regarding non-discriminatory access to primary education 
(Bartnitzky 2019) has been amplified. Discourses regarding this culminate in 
analyses of primary and secondary effects of social backgrounds of children 
and their families in relation to school and the habitus concept (Bourdieu/ 
Passeron 1971; Montt 2011), which come into focus above all in assessment 
practices around transition and tracking. In this regard, possible differences 
between segregated education systems and those with an inclusive structure, 
like e.g., the Italian one (INDIRE 2013), are of particular interest because 
social practices of feedback and assessment take place in non-segregated 
classrooms with children from different backgrounds. 

Regarding this, some current studies revealed that primary school 
teachers react to differences in the socio-economic status of children by 
“downgrading” those from families with a low status through lower demands 
and a lower levelling of the subject matter in classrooms (Kabel 2019). 

This puts the focus on the children, who are an active part of assessment 
as social practice in the role of students but — as we will show in this contri- 
bution — are still rarely asked about what this means for them. In this 
contribution we focus on the role of children within assessment research 
practices discussed in the framework of educational justice. In detail, we 


1 Alessandra Imperio wrote paragraphs 3, 4 and 5. Simone Seitz wrote paragraph 1, 2 
and 6. 
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present a review of the international literature that illustrates how children's 
voices within primary school research still have a marginal function. 


2 Assessment and educational justice 


Assessment takes place within social interactions in the classroom and goes 
hand in hand with the production and negotiation of social difference (Boaler 
et al. 2005). Thereby, reference is often made to habitual assignment pro- 
blems and hegemonies (Kramer 2017; Gomolla 2012). Children are thus 
constantly confronted with hegemonic expectations of adjusted behaviour 
and achievement in school (Breidenstein/Thompson 2014; Flashman 2012). 

The relation thus implied between social background and educational 
success, concretised via assessment, is discussed differently in different 
countries (Allemann-Ghionda 2013; OECD 2019). Referring to stratified 
systems, assessment is often understood as an instrument to regulate individ- 
ual educational pathways, recurring to a structural-functionalist perspective 
(Pfeffer 2008; Brügelmann 2014). It is strongly criticised that this attributes 
educational inequity (Breidenstein 2018; Berkemeyer 2018), while the social 
status of children is co-evaluated behind the scenes (Baeriswyl et al. 2011; 
see also Streckeisen/Hungerbühler/Hänzi 2007). This is specifically 
meaningful on the primary school level where assessment as social practice 
takes place within a power-related unequal generational dynamic between 
adults and children (Heinzel 2011; 2022). With a view on inclusively struc- 
tured school systems, such as the Italian one, the main function of assessment 
in primary schooling is often seen as a formative one of assessment for 
learning, polarised from assessment of learning and aimed at understanding 
how learning takes place in each child (Nigris/Agrusti 2021). This is seen as 
reliant on a dialogue between teacher and child on learning. Various 
strategies and tools are available for this purpose which also take into account 
the children's right to information and participation, for example, portfolios 
(Brendel/Noesen 2014; Grittner 2009; Winter 2018). Thus, a central assump- 
tion of these approaches is that the responsibility for learning does not lie 
solely with the child. Indeed, educational success in schools depends on 
complex relationships among children and how education is offered, diversity 
is dealt with, and differences are created in schools. 

It becomes clear that assessment is a crucial aspect of teachers’ pro- 
fessionality which is particularly linked with power and responsibility 
(Strauss et al. 2017) and at the same time interwoven in institutionally given 
rules. This implies that it is not possible to simply transfer concepts and 
research results on assessment from different countries and education 
systems to one another. 
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Taking this up brings into focus the varying meaning of assessment 
within different educational systems, on the one hand, and the importance of 
a more detailed knowledge of children’s perception of assessment, on the 
other. Therefore, there are two aspects to consider here: firstly, children’s 
participation in social practices of feedback and assessment at the classroom 
level and secondly, the theoretical conception of the child in scientific 
educational research, which is reflected in-depth first of all in the context of 
childhood studies (Heinzel 2022). 

This contribution takes up the need for more detailed knowledge on 
children’s voices regarding assessment, presenting a literature review where 
primary school children were given a voice on assessment and framing it 
with a reflection on assessment and educational justice. 


3 Childhood Studies and students’ voices on 
assessment 


Views of children generated by research are of particular relevance to debates 
on educational policies and practices (Cook-Sather 2018; Dutro/Selland 
2012; Melton/Gross-Manos/Ben-Arieh/Yazykova 2014), as well as to school 
improvement (Tuten 2007; Ainscow/Messiou 2018). 

According to the paradigm of Social Childhood Studies, children are seen 
as competent actors, experts, and main informants of their lives and should be 
considered as such and not as people “who have still to grow up” (Hunner- 
Kreisel/Kuhn 2011: 115; see also Clark/Eisenhuth 2011; Jover/Thoilliez 
2011; Kampmann 2014; Melton et al. 2014). Similarly, the Student Voice 
Movement claims that students’ perspectives should be included in the 
dialogue with teachers and researchers (Grion/Cook-Sather 2013), including 
the views perceived as difficult or inappropriate (Pearce/Wood 2019), as 
students are seen as capable to contribute actively and intentionally to 
processes happening in their school life (Grion 2014: 11). This shift in 
perspective recognises children as holders of rights (Reisenauer 2020), and it 
is relevant to equity-related reflections, as this leads to a closer look at the 
realisation of children's rights in research on assessment. Indeed, school 
assessment is a valuable dimension to be considered since assessment is 
known to exert power over students’ behaviours and how they feel perceived 
as individuals (Carless/Lam 2014: 315). It has been shown that, if the assess- 
ment intention is perceived as formative, students are more likely to develop 
an active role as learners, unlikely when students’ perception of assessment is 
accrediting (Remesal 2009: 49). 
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These assumptions lead us to consider how children are positioned in 
research on assessment. In the following, to structure our reflections on 
children’s voices in research on assessment, we refer to a four-dimensional 
model based on different levels of student involvement in schools and 
classrooms, suggested by Fielding (2013). In short, children can be simple 
data sources or, with increasing involvement, active respondents, co-re- 
searchers, and researchers. Depending on the role of the children, many 
aspects change: the engagement of each agent, the reasons, the kind of 
knowledge used, how engagement takes place, and how meaning is made 
(see Fielding 2013: 77). 

In the following section, we assigned similar roles to children according 
to different situations in the context of scientific research. However, it was 
not always easy to position the studies due to a lack of explicit declaration of 
the role of children or a lack of specific information. Generally, we con- 
sidered children that usually produce a large-scale set of information without 
the possibility of adding personal reflections and opinions as data sources 
(e.g., by answering a closed-answer questionnaire developed only by adults). 
According to us, they take on the role of active respondents when they can 
answer open-structured questions with the possibility of adding their views, 
either in written or oral form (e.g., by drawing with caption, or semi- 
structured interviews), especially when data analysis follows an inductive 
approach. We perceive children as co-researchers not only when they are 
engaged in the processes of data collection and interpretation of results 
alongside researchers but also when the level of awareness of their role and 
room for freedom increase or when the child is left free to experience their 
context without any demand from the adult (e.g., by ethnographic observa- 
tions and spontaneous interactions, photo-voice method or interviews with 
few questions in which the children can express themselves by wandering off 
and choosing themselves where to focus their discourse). The child's position 
as a researcher emerges when they are fully aware of their role or/and when 
they are initiators and leaders of a project, planning and listening to peers, 
adults, and experts to make them contribute to a deeper understanding of 
learning. 

At this point, two premises have been gained: the assumption of child- 
hood as “a culture in its own right with its own institutions, norms, customs, 
dialects and styles” (Melton et al. 2014: 16) and the need to concretely put 
into practice the legal recognition of children's rights (Levesque 2014). 

Based on these assumptions, the following section aims to describe what 
has already been done worldwide in this direction on the topic of assessment 
in primary schools. The review shows which methods have been used, and 
what role children have had in those studies. 
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4 A brief literature review on primary-school 
children’s conceptions of performance and 
assessment 


A look at the state of research on assessment as a social practice reveals that 
“much of the classroom assessment literature is about what teachers do, or 
what they should do” (Brookhart/Bronowicz 2003: 221), while there are a 
few studies on student conceptions of assessment (Brown/Harris 2012; 
DeLuca et al. 2018; Köller 2005) and feedback (Hargreaves 2013; Harris/ 
Brown/Harnett 2014), even less when referring to primary school students 
(Beutel/Vollstädt 2002; Carless/Lam 2014; Dutro/Selland 2012; Harris/Har- 
nett/Brown 2009; Monteiro/Mata/Santos 2021; Kolb 2007; Murphy/Lundy/ 
Emerson/Kerr 2013). Similarly, little is known about the relationship 
between their conceptions of feedback and self-regulated learning, self- 
efficacy beliefs, and school performances (Brown/Peterson/Yao 2016: 606; 
Grittner 2009). Particularly, the specific question of inclusion-oriented 
practices of assessment and conceptions of achievement in inclusive class- 
rooms has hardly been explored empirically (Moon et al. 2020; Peacock 
2016; Beutel/Pant 2020; Noesen 2022; Kaiser/Seitz in this book). 

We considered 47 studies that emerged from the web search and reference 
lists of publications relevant to the topic, as long as they were linguistically 
accessible. The expressions used in the web search were 'student conceptions' 
or 'student perceptions' along with the words 'assessment', 'performance' or 
'achievement', and 'elementary school' or 'primary school". 

The studies are summarised in Tables 1 to 5, according to the continents 
in which they were conducted: 1 in Africa (Table 1), 7 in Asia (Table 2), 19 
in North America and 1 in South America (Table 3), 13 in Europe (Table 4), 
and 6 in Oceania (Table 5). 
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Studies in which children attend primary schools but the sample consists 
of students aged over 11 years old were not considered in this review, in line 
with the focus on primary school level pursued here (e.g., Williams 2010). 
We did the same when: the study focuses on teacher outcomes and the 
sample of students is one unit (e.g., Servan 2011); the focus of the research is 
more related to students' conceptions and approaches to knowledge con- 
struction and learning (e.g., Klatter/Lodewijks/Aarnoutse 2001; Tsai/Chai/ 
Hong/Koh 2017); the research is about students’ perceptions of student- 
teachers performance (e.g., Cortis/Grayson 1978); the topic is about students' 
views on differences in characteristics, peer treatment and teacher treatment 
of high- and low-achieving students (e.g., Marshall/Weinstein/Sharp/Bratte- 
sani 1982). Studies that describe different aspects or insights of the same 
research already considered in another paper are not mentioned (e.g., Stipek 
1981; Wheelock/Bebell/Haney 2000b). 

Apart from the number of studies in each continent and their specific 
topic, the main difference among these studies lies in the choice of qualitative 
or quantitative methods and the role given to children in the research. 

The only African study (Malmberg/Wanner/Sumra/Little 2001) uses 
quantitative methods and the children have the role of data sources. 

In Asia, some studies use quantitative methods (i.e., Chan 2002; Guo/Yan 
2019; Hue/Leung/Kennedy 2015; Wong 2017), while others use mixed- 
methods approaches (i.e., Wong 2016; Xiang 2002). We only found one 
qualitative study (Carless/Lam 2014). In all purely quantitative studies 
examined, children take on the role of data sources due to the data collection 
and analysis tools used and a large number of participants (i.e., Chan 2002; 
Guo/Yan 2019; Hue/Leung/Kennedy 2015; Wong 2017). Even in the two 
studies by Wong (2016) and Xiang (2002), children took on the position of 
data sources due to the nature of the qualitative or mixed data collection tools 
used, which are highly structured or with little room for argumentation for 
the interviewees, as well as the predominantly quantitative approaches of data 
analysis. 

In Carless and Lam’s (2014) qualitative study, which uses focus groups 
and caption drawings as data collection tools, students are not fully 
positioned as active respondents since the coding process appears to have 
taken place mainly with a deductive approach, and results are organised into 
the three main themes of investigation. Indeed, in spite of the openness of 
questions and the room for freedom children have, the main themes for the 
analysis were predetermined, and only subcategories emerged from the 
evidence of the polarisation of students’ opinions along a positive-negative 
continuum. 

In the Americas, both quantitative (i.e., Evans/Engelberg 1988; Hughes/ 
Zhang 2006; Mac Iver 1988; Paris/Roth/Turner 2000; Pefia-Garcia 2010; 
Stipek/Gralinski 1996) and qualitative approaches (i.e., Brookhart/Bronowicz 
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2003; Dutro/Selland 2012; Freeman/Mathison n.d.; Triplett/Barksdale 2005; 
Wheelock/Bebell/Haney 2000a) are represented in the studies. Mixed 
methods studies are available as well (i.e., Blumenfeld/Pintrich/Hamilton 
1986; DeLuca et al. 2018; Filby/Barnett 1982; Henk/Melnick 1998; New- 
man/Spitzer 1998; Nicholls/Miller 1984; Stipek/Tannatt 1984; Thorkildsen 
1999; Xiang/Solmon/McBride 2006). 

In the purely quantitative studies examined, since the data are collected 
through standardised or highly structured questionnaires with close-ended 
questions, and/or the sample is broad, children have the role of data sources 
(e.g., Evans/Engelberg 1988; Hughes/Zhang 2006; Mac Iver 1988; Paris/ 
Roth/Turner 2000; Pefia-Garcia 2010; Stipek/Gralinski 1996), whereas in 
almost all the qualitative studies explored, children can be seen at least as 
active respondents (e.g., Brookhart/Bronowicz 2003; Dutro/Selland 2012; 
Freeman/Mathison n.d.). More specifically, in the qualitative study by Dutro 
and Selland (2012), the focus on children's perspective that positions them 
not as mere data sources but as constructive and analytical respondents is 
stated in a finalised section of the article. Both the choices of ethnographic 
methods for gathering information (i.e., low-structured interviews, focus 
groups, participatory observations) and the approach in which the analysis of 
the information was conducted (i.e., through analysis of the sociocultural 
aspects of language use to discern power issues) position children on a 
continuum between active respondents and co-researchers. Similarly, in the 
study by Freeman and Mathison (n.d.), the variety of qualitative tools for data 
collection, which offer a great deal of room for expression, shifts the 
children’s role as active respondents to that of co-researchers. In the last two 
studies, the participants' level of awareness, their possible involvement in the 
research stages, and in the interpretation of data could be significant elements 
in shifting the children’s role more into one direction than the other. 

In contrast, Triplett and Barksdale (2005) and Wheelock, Bebell, and 
Haney (2000a) use children's drawings with possible captioning as a data 
collection tool in their research and both proceed, albeit differently, with an 
inductive approach in the elaboration of categories. Furthermore, the results 
are presented in descriptive form with the possible use of frequencies. 
Despite these characteristics suggesting that children are positioned as active 
respondents, the choice of how this qualitative data was collected, i.e., 
emailed by the respective teachers, leads to some reflections on the ambi- 
valence of their role. 

The scenario changes with mixed methods studies, where peculiar situa- 
tions can be found. Despite the differences among their research designs, in 
several mixed-methods studies (Filby/Barnett 1982; Henk/Melnick 1998; 
Newman/Spitzer 1998; Nicholls/Miller 1984; Stipek/Tannatt 1984), the 
positioning of children is hard to define due to the use of structured or stan- 
dardised interviews, sometimes with short answers and little room for 
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argumentation, or the employment of a deductive approach for coding, or the 
choice to derive trends through quantitative evidence rather than reconstruct 
the profile of individual cases. In these studies, the positioning of children 
seems to lie somewhere between that of the data source and active respon- 
dents, with different degrees of convergence. In other mixed-methods studies, 
students can be data sources and active respondents in the same research 
according to the tool utilised (e.g., DeLuca et al. 2018; Xiang/Solmon/ 
McBride 2006). Actually, the interest in knowing students' perspectives 
seems to be greater than interest in their positioning. Otherwise, in the study 
by Blumenfeld/Pintrich/Hamilton (1986) for the specific within-subject 
research design using initially open-ended questions to construct the cate- 
gories inductively and then closed-ended items in a 5-point Likert scale, 
children still appear to be positioned as active respondents. 

Finally, in her chapter, Thorkildsen (1999) describes highly structured 
interviews that she used to derive children’s theories on how much testing is 
fair in schools through different methods of analysis: a structural analysis 
conducted in the tradition of Piaget’s clinical method (1951, as cited by the 
author), the search for lines of thought (p. 65), and a content and psycho- 
metric analysis. The author positions herself on the role of children as com- 
petent critics of their educational experiences and highlights how educational 
practices reveal the existence of power hierarchies in the classroom, where 
children assume a passive role. Despite her positioning, it is complex to 
define what role children take in this study. On the one hand, they seem to 
assume the role of active respondents, especially in the way children's differ- 
ent rationalities are derived. On the other hand, the high degree of structuring 
of the interviews may cast doubt on this positioning. 

As a final point, it is worth highlighting that about half of the studies from 
the Americas were conducted in the previous century, while those from 
Africa and Asia were undertaken in the current century. 

In Europe, there seem to be more qualitative studies both with respect to 
the choice of tools for data collection and the methods used for their analysis 
(i.e., Beutel/Vollstädt 2002; Eriksson/Björklund Boistrup/Thornberg 2020; 
Gipps/Tunstall 1998; Hargreaves 2013; Monteiro/Mata/Santos 2021; Murillo/ 
Hidalgo 2017; Remesal 2009; Tunstall/Gipps 1996). There are also quantita- 
tive studies (i.e., Chapman/Skinner 1989; Merofo/Calderön/Arias-Estero/ 
Mendez-Gimenez 2017; Murphy/Lundy/Emerson/Kerr 2013; Weidinger/ 
Steinmayr/Spinath 2019) as well as mixed methods ones (i.e., Atkinson 
2003). Most European studies were conducted in the present century. 

In almost all studies using quantitative or mixed methods, the position of 
children is that of data source (e.g., Atkinson 2003; Chapman/Skinner 1989; 
Merono/Calderön/Arias-Estero/Mendez-Gimenez 2017; Weidinger/Stein- 
mayr/Spinath 2019). However, in the quantitative research by Murphy and 
colleagues (2013), a group of 32 sixth- (primary school) and seventh-grade 
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(secondary school) students, as explicitly stated by the authors themselves, 
took on the role of co-researchers. This included for example, assisting with 
the design of the survey questionnaire, interpretation of results, or suggesting 
solutions to issues raised by the research (p. 590). In the same project, 
children who filled out the questionnaire with mainly closed questions took 
on the role of data sources. 

Finally, in studies using qualitative approaches, children appear to play 
the role of active respondents (Beutel/Vollstädt 2002; Eriksson/Björklund 
Boistrup/Thornberg 2020; Gipps/Tunstall 1998; Hargreaves 2013; Monteiro/ 
Mata/Santos 2021; Murillo/Hidalgo 2017; Remesal 2009; Tunstall/Gipps 
1996). In some of these (Eriksson/Björklund Boistrup/Thornberg 2020; Har- 
greaves 2013; Murillo/Hidalgo 2017), children might hold an intermediate 
position between active respondents and co-researchers, with a different 
degree of convergence and freedom of response and argumentation (e.g., 
through leaving the child free to experience their context employing video- 
tapes, or a completely inductive approach to analysis). 

In Oceania, quantitative (i.e., Brown/Harris 2012), qualitative (i.e., 
Burnett/Mandel 2010; Harris/Harnett/Brown 2009), and mixed methods 
studies (i.e., Harris/Brown/Harnett 2014; 2015; Wurf/Povey 2020) are re- 
presented. However, the qualitative study by Harris, Harnett, and Brown 
(2009), as an example, is part of a larger study using mixed methods. 

In the quantitative research of Brown and Harris (2012) it is easier to 
recognise the role children play as data sources. Although the study by Bur- 
nett and Mandel (2010) uses qualitative approaches for both data collection 
and analysis, the use of very structured interview questions with rather short 
answers seems to leave little room for argumentation by the interviewee and 
thus, positions children not entirely as active respondents. In contrast, in the 
qualitative study section described by Harris, Harnett, and Brown (2009), 
children take on the role of active respondents due to the choice of drawings 
with a caption as a data collection tool and an inductive approach to data 
analysis. 

In mixed methods studies children assume different positions depending 
on the research design and data-collection methods employed. For instance, 
in the studies of Harris and colleagues (2014) and Wurf and Povey (2020), 
children take on both the roles of the data source or active respondent 
according to the method of data collection used. In contrast, in the 2015 study 
by Harris and colleagues (2014), despite the use of qualitative methods for 
data collection, the children appear to be data sources, as their peer and self- 
assessment productions are collected by their teachers without any involve- 
ment of children themselves. 
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5 Discussion 


In the studies reviewed in the previous section, children play the role of data 
sources or active respondents, except for the study by Murphy and colleagues 
(2013). However, in this study, the children as co-researchers were already in 
the sixth or seventh grade. Nevertheless, we have seen that there is no 
shortage of attempts to empower children in projects where the questions are 
less structured and more open to listening, that is, where the degree of 
freedom to express one's point of view is greater. 

In the literature, there appear to be a few studies with primary school 
children (first to fifth grade) as co-researchers or researchers, but none in the 
area of assessment. For instance, Lundy, McEvoy, and Byrne (2011) describe 
a research project with first-year primary school children (aged 4-5 years) as 
co-researchers. The research team established Children’s Research Advisory 
Groups, which were consulted for the development of the research sub- 
questions and data-collection methods, and engaged in data interpretation and 
dissemination. Also, a second study of Lundy and McEvoy (2009), which 
focused on the promotion of academic achievement and positive engagement, 
involved eight primary school children from Year 7 (aged 10-11 years) as 
co-researchers. The children had the opportunity to advise on the research 
process, the interpretation of the survey results and findings of the literature 
review and the identification of practical implications (p. 48). 

As with the study by Murphy and colleagues (2013), in the latter two 
studies (Lundy/McEvoy 2009; Lundy/McEvoy/Byrne 2011), one group of 
children assumes the role of co-researcher and another group, to whom the 
survey is addressed, takes the role of the data source. In the research by 
Kumpulainen, Lipponen, Hilppö, and Mikkola (2013), all 29 primary school 
children from two third-grade classes (aged 9-10 years) participated in the 
role of co-researchers. The study aimed to discover how children's sense of 
agency is socially constructed, and how it manifests as children reflect on 
self-produced digital photos documenting positive events in their lives. The 
photos were then discussed collectively in the social context of the classroom 
with the opportunity to give meaning to what is depicted in their lives (p. 
214). 

Along with these studies, but back to the topic of school assessment, we 
were able to find only one project where primary school children are engaged 
in formative assessment processes with different degrees of involvement. 
Nevertheless, it is not included in the review because the involvement of 
students takes place in the classroom context and not in the research concept, 
albeit the consequences are reflected in the latter. Indeed, in Allal’s research 
(2021), primary school children from grades 5—6 were involved in formative 
assessment. Children participated actively in classroom discussions of 
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assessment criteria and co-constructed assessment tools. The author studied 
the implementation of these activities in three classrooms through qualitative 
observations, analysing statistically the frequency and types of revisions of 
texts made thanks to guidelines jointly developed and their self- and peer- 
assessments. She found that in the classroom where children’s active 
participation was higher and the guidelines were more elaborated, the process 
of co-regulation in formative assessment contributed to a relevant improve- 
ment of the student's final products. 

In summary, our review shows that the positioning of children in research 
on assessment varies in different countries and parts of the world, which in 
itself is not surprising and points to differently conducted discourses in 
relation to the respective education systems. Moreover, it is striking that only 
one study could be found (Allal 2021) in which children play an active role 
and are involved in assessment practice, though not in the research concept. 

This leads us to the impression that in the field of research on assessment, 
where the power imbalance between teachers and their students, interwoven 
with the ambivalence between participation and control (Breidenstein/Rade- 
macher 2017), is particularly prominent, a positioning of primary school 
children as actors capable of providing information is strikingly rare. This 
seems to be especially the case when assessment has the function of account- 
ability on a national level. It is therefore necessary to ask what this means in 
concrete terms for further research on assessment in more or less structured 
educational systems. 


6 Conclusion 


Based on our analyses, it could be concluded first of all that a focus on 
children's voices within the research field of assessment practices in primary 
education would be a promising new perspective for gaining a deeper 
understanding of these contradictory relationships. In view of the broad state 
of research, however, it should be noted that this was already theoretically 
and methodologically established at the end of the last millennium in the 
work of the "new childhood research", and that primary school has been 
described from a child's perspective in many respects (Petillon 1993; Zeiher 
1996; Honig 1999), at the international level primarily via the children's 
World Surveys (e.g., Rees/Main 2015). Nevertheless, and this is instead the 
central finding for the question pursued here, there are very few studies to 
date that shed light on children's perspectives on aspects of achievement and 
assessment (Bonanati 2018; Noesen 2022). Above all, there is a lack of 
international comparative studies on primary education (Heinzel 2022) as a 
whole and specifically on this issue. However, this is accompanied by the call 
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to also reflect on limitations of this claim. It is therefore significant to also 
reflect on research as a social practice involving adults and children. As our 
review shows, studies on children's perspectives are also those in which 
mainly adult researchers decide which aspects are given relevance in the 
construction of the research design and particularly in evaluation processes. 
Children's perspectives gained in data collection are usually interpreted one- 
sidedly by adults and prepared for a knowledge discourse led by adults 
(Honig 1999). 

Wherever an attempt is made to break this up and allow children’s pers- 
pectives to flow into analytical processes, for example, opportunities arise to 
critically question generational power relations between adults and children, 
as it must be borne in mind that children in research arrangements on school 
topics are not free from the socialisation and role requirements of being a 
student. If research designs that focus on children's voices are not to re- 
produce established power relations through research, then asymmetries 
between researchers, who are dependent on the creation and discursive 
negotiation of knowledge and positioning in the academic world, and 
children, who have no direct access to this, must be reflected in quantitative 
as well as qualitative research processes. 

Taking this further, this finding could also indicate that the dual task of 
primary schools to meet the needs of the child and their obligation to society 
seems to be particularly difficult to deal with in the context of feedback. If we 
consider this relationship as relational, following Heinzel (2022), then 
practices of assessment can be understood as intergenerational social prac- 
tices in primary schools at the level of negotiation — related to the performa- 
tivity of learning. This opens up further possibilities for theory development 
on the “performativity” of achievement in classrooms and implies links to 
new lines of childhood studies. Such interweaving of primary school edu- 
cation research and childhood studies could altogether be a promising 
strategy on the way to further knowledge development, conceiving children 
as participating human beings in society. 

All in all, it can be assumed that the topic of assessment is particularly 
meaningful for a better understanding of power relations between (adult) 
teachers and (school)children at the primary school level so that further 
findings on children’s conceptions on assessment in different countries could 
shed new light on this. 
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Giftedness and Achievement within Discourses 


Michaela Kaiser, Simone Seitz 


1 Giftedness and achievement 


Debates on giftedness and the promotion of achievement have raised broad 
public awareness in national and international discourses. A closer look at 
these debates reveals inconsistencies in the relationship between giftedness, 
achievement and diversity. Based on this presumption, in the following it will 
be analysed according to which mechanisms knowledge concerning the 
promotion of giftedness and achievement at school is produced in the 
scientific discourses. 

The starting point is the observation that socially shared or dominant 
ideas of giftedness and achievement are developed discursively. They are 
consolidated in scientific publications, in political debates and in educational 
interactions. What is understood by giftedness and what is recognised as 
academic achievement and what is not, is negotiated at various levels. 
Regarding this, public debates and professional discourses overlap and 
influence each other, for example, through media representations which are 
impulses both for the science discourse in professional journals as well as for 
knowledge discourses in schools. Due to changed and accelerated communi- 
cation practices, impulses and developments at the international level are 
increasingly interwoven with debates at the national level. In these dynamics, 
certain ways of understanding prevail, while others penetrate less. 

Dominant understandings that influence the development of knowledge 
and the actions of individuals can be understood as knowledge regimes. 
These institutionalise a knowledge order for certain fields of practice 
(Foucault 1977; Berger/Luckmann 1977; Grek 2009) and in this form are in- 
fluential for educational practice. In concrete terms, this can be seen, for 
example, in the question of whether an educational institution recognises the 
practised multilingualism of a child from a family with a migration history as 
an achievement or evaluates it as a deficit in relation to monolingualism 
(Gomolla 2009). The corresponding norms and ideas of achievement and 
giftedness are therefore bound to perspective and interwoven with ideas of 
normality. Thus, they are also historically changeable and can differ 
culturally (Baird 2009; Ricken 2018). 
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This already indicates that the concept of giftedness is the subject of 
many controversial debates. The term came particularly under criticism in the 
context of the reception of critical sociological writings on education 
(Bourdieu 1982). Various operationalisations were presented in the following 
years, which attempted to describe the relationship between disposition, 
development and education as well as educational institutions in this regard 
in more detail (e.g., Sternberg 2003; Renzulli/Reis 2014). In the context of 
stronger debates and research activities on output of schools, the term was 
again increasingly included and discussed in-depth in connection with the 
concept of achievement (International Panel of Experts for Gifted Education 
[iPEGE] 2009; Miiller-Oppliger/Weigand 2021). 

Overall, output-orientation and the notion of effective competence 
acquisition in schools have been discernibly determining the international 
discourse in recent years, especially in connection with large-scale assess- 
ments (Popkewitz 2011; Pereyra/Kotthoff/Cowen 2011). In this context, the 
concept of achievement and the idea of measurability and comparability of 
academic performance moved more clearly into the discourse of educational 
science (Schafer 2018). In particular, research on giftedness and achievement 
is itself entangled in the discourse on the meaning and understanding of these 
terms because it uses them to determine its subject matter and its self- 
positioning as a line of research. These discursive developments coincide 
with the internationally agreed agendas of sustainability and inclusion in 
education (United Nations 2006, 2015), which act as normative impulses in 
the political, scientific, and practice-related debates of the individual 
countries. In this context, achievement orientation and inclusion orientation 
of education systems are often interpreted as conflicting requirements (e.g., 
Sturm/Wagner-Willi 2016; Speck-Hamdan 2016; Wagener 2020). In other 
places, however, it is emphasised that inclusive education systems are 
achievement-oriented education systems (Prengel 2017; Seitz et al. 2016; 
Seitz/Kaiser 2020) and that achievement is a central dimension of schools to 
which inclusion and exclusion are systematically linked (Ainscow et al. 
2006; Peacock 2016). 

Starting from this, we ask about the discourse on giftedness, achievement, 
and inclusion in the context of the international agendas on output and 
achievement enhancement as well as inclusion and sustainability, focusing on 
the level of discourse that has hardly been considered so far (Seitz/Kaiser 
2020). We thus do not focus directly on the educational practical level and its 
description, but on supra-situational and supra-individual figures of know- 
ledge and meaning to the relation between giftedness, achievement, and 
inclusion. Based on this, we raise the question of how the discourse of 
promoting giftedness and achievement is formed, which patterns of inter- 
pretation of inclusion are produced and reproduced here, and which narrative 
structures are behind the patterns of interpretation. 
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2 Methodological Design 


In our study, we analysed the mechanisms of structuring knowledge orders in 
the school-based promotion of giftedness and achievement with a specific 
focus on diversity. With Keller (2004) we assume that the analysed discourse 
names the topics of diversity, giftedness and achievement in different ways 
and combines them into a specific shape of narrative structure (cf. Keller 
2004: 99). The analysis therefore aims to open up the individual dimensions 
of the discourse on giftedness and achievement as well as connections and 
relations between patterns that configure narrative strands on giftedness, 
achievement, and inclusion (cf. Keller 2004: 106-110). The focus here is on 
academic discourse, which is conducted primarily via academic journals but 
also via book publications. 

With the discourse on the German education system, we focus specifi- 
cally on a field that is characterised by a strong connection between socio- 
economic status and educational success in an international comparison and 
is therefore considered to be particularly shaped by injustice (e.g., Ditton 
2013). It can therefore be asked which understanding of justice is being 
followed here and whether inequities — understood in this way — come to a 
head in a particular way in the field of giftedness support. For the formation 
and maintenance of elites via giftedness promotion contributes to the 
reproduction of educational inequities and injustices (Hartmann 2006), and 
support for giftedness in this context has long had to defend itself against 
accusations of elitism (Ullrich/Strunck 2008; Schregel 2020) even though 
there is no specific law that would ensure specific support for children seen 
as gifted like in other countries. 

On the other hand, education policy has long proclaimed the strengthe- 
ning of educational equity (e.g., Hopf/Edelstein 2018) and continued to push 
for this through education policy agendas, especially the inclusion agenda. It 
can be assumed that this causes specific tensions between the discourses on 
the promotion of giftedness and the discourses on inclusion. Therefore, our 
analysis of the discourse starts after the entry into force of the UN Conven- 
tion on the Rights of Persons with Disabilities (United Nations 2006) in 
Germany in 2009. The ratification was an important impulse regarding the 
thematisation of diversity and inequity for educational research (Emmerich/ 
Hormel 2013) and also for the research on giftedness and achievement in 
particular. The influence is evident over a decade, as can also be observed in 
the most recent data from 2022. The selection of documents analysed here 
thus refers to key contributions to the scientific discourse of the last decade 
2008-2019. 
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Articles 


n=93 
Database: 
1) ERIC 
2) FIS Bildung, Sowiport, wiso 


Search on databases 


Theoretical Sampling 
(Strauss & Corbin, 2010) 
(contrastive case selection 
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Search criteria: Theoretical saturation 
- Publication date: 2009-2019 


- (Peer reviewed) 
- Journal impact factor n= 21 
- Citation rate 
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- Theoretical and empirical 


contributions 
Analysed articles 
n=23 


Figure 1: Compilation of the data corpus 


achieved at 


Sociology of Knowledge 
Approach to Discourse 
(Keller, 2013) 


Compilation of the data corpus 


To compile the data corpus, a database search (ERIC) with the search 
terms ‘giftedness’ AND ‘inclusion’ OR 'diversity' was initially used to 
retrieve key texts according to the criteria 'peer review' and reputation of the 
authors. During the database search, however, it became apparent that no 
German-language journals with the claim of peer review were listed in the 
Eric database or in the Social Sciences Citation Index (SSCI). Following the 
research question, the search was therefore extended in a further step to 
include the databases FIS Bildung, Sowiport and wiso, which are established 
in German-speaking countries. The restriction to formally listed peer- 
reviewed journal articles had to be dispensed with in favour of a broader 
selection of articles, as only two journals in German language are considered 
to have peer-review procedures. Thus, in addition to the journal articles, 
thematically relevant anthology articles were also included in the sample, and 
attention was paid here to the reputation of the authors in the field of gifted 
education because it can be reasonably assumed that this also influences the 
perception of the publications in the scientific field of giftedness promotion. 
The scientific discourse can be seen as significantly controlled by this and 
thus discourse power of the contributions found in this way can be presumed. 
However, the category of thematic focus in the field of gifted education and 
the number of publications by authors with a focus in the thematic field were 
the primary criteria. Advice literature was excluded from the data collection 
due to the lack of comparability of text structure and addressees. 

As a result, a total of 93 articles published between 2008 and 2019 in 
journals and edited volumes met the general search criteria. In the further 
course of theoretical sampling (Glaser/Strauss 1998) within the analysis 
process and along the more precise selection criteria, a corpus of 23 reference 
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texts emerged according to maximum and minimum variance, which formed 
the subject of the in-depth analysis of the discourse on giftedness, achieve- 
ment, and inclusion (summarised in anonymised form in Table 1). 

Following Keller's (2013) Sociology of Knowledge Approach to Dis- 
course (SKAD), we first examined the situatedness and material nature of the 
data corpus within the framework of the interpretative analysis and then took 
a look at the formal and rhetorical-linguistic structure. This is where the inter- 
pretative-analytical reconstruction of the textual material began. Following 
the procedure of Grounded Theory (Glaser/Strauss 1998; Strauss/Corbin 
1996), it was examined in terms of its phenomenal structure and the inter- 
pretative and narrative patterns (cf. Keller 2013: 28). Our approach is thus 
based on sociologically founded research procedures of discourse analysis 
but is here concretised in the context of an educational research question in a 
meaningful and subject-related way. 


Theoretical sampling and analysis 


The aim of theoretical sampling is to dovetail case or data selection and data 
evaluation. In this process, the iterative selection and analysis of the material 
enables a procedural process of knowledge (Glaser/Strauss 1998). In doing 
so, deliberately contrasting and mutually irritating or validating texts are 
selected. This enables a successive specification in that, on the one hand, the 
range of the discourse on giftedness, achievement, and inclusion is reflected 
and, on the other hand, the analysis of the discourse is differentiated through 
variations by drawing on similar comparative texts (cf. Glaser/Strauss 1998: 
55; Kelle/Kluge 2010; Strübing 2008). Within the framework of open, axial, 
and selective coding, the analytical process aims at the formation of central 
categories characterising the relationship between giftedness, achievement, 
and inclusion. These are not to be understood as describing and reducing but 
as categories that are condensed in terms of their theoretical content (Strauss/ 
Corbin 1996), which elaborate the phenomenal structure underlying the texts 
and reveal interpretative patterns through the sequential procedure. The con- 
trastive comparison of the texts contributes to the condensation by sharpen- 
ing, developing and, where necessary, revising categories (cf. Keller 2013). 
Through this, the connection between giftedness, achievement, and inclusion 
is illuminated and increasingly abstracted in terms of the narrative structure, 
based on the textual material studied (cf. Przyborksi/Wohlrab-Sahr 2014: 
209; Keller 2013: 28). 
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3 Key Findings of the Discourse Analysis 


The analysis of the discourse on giftedness, achievement, and inclusion 
points across texts to a narrative structure that aims to first (1) clarify and 
locate the concept of giftedness from a disciplinary perspective. In a second 
step (2), with reference to educational policy agendas, the figure of dichoto- 
misation is used to construct two opposing risk groups that (3) require 
specific pedagogical approaches, which are finally (4) justified with the 
underlying dispositif of giftedness and achievement (see Fig. 2). 


Narrative structure of the scientific discourse 


ne. SEE N 
Referi Introduce 
eterring to educational : RET 
Point out dispositifs 
problems consequences positi 
G . e Elitism 
e Grouping: . . 
ar Economic 
Show references additive, usabilit 
separative M 
support e Educational 
Create dichotomy * Inclusive gifted justice 
education 
Construct risks . No pedagogical 
implications 
QD Moe 4 QD 
Figure 2: Narrative structure of the scientific discourse 
3.1 Conceptual formations 


The text corpus initially shows a line of texts that explicitly position them- 
selves as education of the gifted (Begabtenforderung) and focus on a small 
group that can be identified on the basis of psychometric characteristics (e.g., 
E/T./T. 2017; G. 2008'). According to the argumentation, performance 
shown at school and/or psychometric variables are indicators for the attribut- 
ion of giftedness, so that a specific target group is constructed on this basis. 
In contrast, this is explicitly criticised in another line (T./Q. 2013) where the 
authors present giftedness-/ or talent-oriented education (Begabungsförde- 


1 The references analysed have been anonymised. 
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rung) as more open to prerequisites and emphasise that it should be oriented 
towards the different potentials and interests of students in a broader under- 
standing or explicitly demand this (N.-P. 2011; X 201 1c; T./Q./T. 2012). 

The argument here is that the hitherto selective provision of support for 
the gifted needs to be opened to a broader group. This is particularly evident 
in an argumentation that refers to current developments in education policy 
and interprets them as a call to address questions of inclusion and exclusion 
in research on giftedness education. In this way, an understanding of (high) 
giftedness that is reserved for an exclusive, criterially definable group of 
people is contrasted with the (potential) giftedness of many or even all 
students. 

Overall, the majority of the texts analysed refer to the educational policy 
agenda of inclusion. In a small number of texts, there is a critical reflection 
on the definition of intelligence and giftedness as being essentially natura- 
lising. Where this is done, it is compared with the construct of minor gifted- 
ness or special educational needs, which is criticised at the same time (e.g., 
T./Q. 2013). There are a striking number of reflections, clarifications and 
justifications on the semantic field of giftedness — mostly apparently in the 
function of a self-assurance of the subject matter. In this context, numerous 
synonymous equivalents for giftedness have also found their way into the 
professional discourse. These range from “talent” (e.g., E. et al. 2017), 
“intelligence” (e.g., E. et al. 2017; W./H./Q. 2017; W./Q./L. 2014) “abilities” 
(e.g., Q./L. 2016) and “expertise” (e.g., Q./C. 2013; A./T. 2011) to “poten- 
tial” (e.g., B./W./G. 2014; Ce. 2013; G. 2008; I. 2012; Lu./I. 2019; Ta. 2010, 
2014) and to “interest” (N.-P. 2011; T. et al. 2012), with “potential” as the 
most common equivalent. 

It is clarified historically which semantic relationships exist between the 
concept of “talent” and that of “potential” or “interest”. A key element in this 
regard is noted in the shift from the statistical to the dynamic concept of 
giftedness and the associated systemic accentuation of the discussion (X. 
201 1b). 

In a psychologically arguing line of text, a cognitively determined con- 
cept of giftedness is elaborated (E. et al. 2017). According to this, giftedness 
is a cognitive ability to think, which is expressed in the intelligence of 
students and is reflected in academic performance. Without high intelligence, 
then, high achievement is impossible. It is therefore also argued that out- 
standing academic performance is a reliable expression of intelligence. 
Therefore, the intelligence quotient is used as an indicator of achievement. 
From here, the potential for giftedness is inferred (E. et al. 2017; Teid./T./Q. 
2014). These contributions also reveal a hierarchisation of cognitive and non- 
cognitive aspects of giftedness, as cognitive aspects are identified as operatio- 
nalisable and therefore more significant. The understanding of giftedness and 
achievement elaborated in these contributions can thus be described as 
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mechanistic and deterministic because without cognitive potential, according 
to this approach, there is no (positive) development of performance. In this 
context, high intelligence is seen as the lowest common denominator from 
which performance in a wide range of areas is conceivable (cf. Q./L. 2016). 

Elsewhere, a multidimensional perspective on giftedness and achievement 
is adopted (Ie. et al. 2010; Qe. 2008; Ce. 2013; G. 2008; I. 2012; Lu./I. 2019; 
Teid. et al. 2014; To. 2019; A./I./U. 2011). Here, it is assumed that 
intelligence alone cannot explain high performance. Therefore, systemic in- 
fluences are considered relevant. From this perspective, giftedness encom- 
passes more than an operationalisable (cognitive) performance potential of a 
person and should therefore not be viewed in isolation from the social context 
(e.g., I. 2012; Qe. 2008). In some cases, reference is made to Gardner's theory 
of multiple intelligences, although the scientific quality is criticised at the 
same time (e.g., I. 2012). In both perspectives, school is often described as a 
place of performing and measuring achievement and there are only few re- 
ferences to school as a place of developing achievement. Overall, we describe 
this discourse family as psychological. Generalised, giftedness is here 
interpreted as an individual (Ce. 2013; E. et al. 2017; G. 2008; I. 2012; Teid. 
et al. 2014; To. 2019; A. et al. 2011) and latent genetic (Lu./I. 2019; Xei. 
2012) potential, the transformation of which into demonstrated performance 
takes place within the framework of cognitive or cognitive-emotional 
regulation processes (Lu./I. 2019; Cu. et al. 2019), which are moderated by 
social influences. 

In contrast, in another discourse family, giftedness is not described as a 
specific personal characteristic. Instead, following an understanding of 
potential for education, it is assumed that every person is endowed with 
diverse and individual talents (X. 2011b). Following on from this, giftedness 
is interpreted as a potential that cannot be thought of in isolation from 
individual life situations and the socio-cultural milieu. In this context, 
unequal opportunities for the development of giftedness are also addressed 
(X. 2011b). Overall, the potential capacity of an individual is thus referred to 
as giftedness (Teid. 2014), whereby the socio-cultural context is attributed a 
moderating influence because here giftedness is recognised and promoted 
differently (I. 2012; N.-P. 2011; Teid. 2014; X. 2011b; Xei 2012). 

Elsewhere, it is also argued that structural and institutional conditions 
determine the likelihood of “showing” and “recognising” giftedness and 
achievement. Therefore, following this argumentation, giftedness and 
achievement cannot be exclusively linked to the individual but are also and 
above all a systemic issue (A. et al. 2011; A./T. 2011). In addition, giftedness 
is also understood as a socio-cultural negotiation process, which, on the one 
hand, is milieu- and context-bound (e.g., Ta. 2010, 2014), and, on the other 
hand, is discursively shaped (e.g., N.-P. 2011). This is accompanied by 
criticism of the debate on giftedness and performance in psychological terms 
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from some quarters (L. 2014; T. et al. 2012). In this context, a dynamic 
concept of giftedness is strengthened, which broadens the target group of 
giftedness support or calls for a dissolution of target group orientation (cf. T. 
et al. 2012; L. 2014). In summary, this family of discourses reveals a social 
constructivist model of giftedness (T./Q. 2013; T./Q./M./S./T. 2016). 

Finally, arguing from a functionalist perspective, a third discourse family 
interprets giftedness predominantly as a socially relevant potential that 
becomes a social gain for society through the transformation of giftedness 
into performance (N.-P. 2011; W./I. 2007; A./T. 2011; A. et al. 2011). In this 
context, the economic dependence on the excellent performance of individual 
members of society is brought to the fore and the need to identify and pro- 
mote socially relevant talent potential is derived from this (I. 2008; W./. 
2007; A. et al. 2011). Thus, from this perspective, giftedness and achieve- 
ment have a specific and significant function within the social system. 
According to this view, the provision of performance on the basis of individ- 
ual talents is the foundation for a stable society (N.-P. 2011) and economy 
(W./I. 2007; A. et al. 2011). This justifies the promotion of giftedness as a 
social investment, places the maximisation of human capital at the centre and 
giftedness, in short, is understood as what proves to be socially useful 
potential. 

The texts that can be assigned to a pedagogical argumentation between 
the models of giftedness and achievement described above attempt to mediate 
between their milieu-bound nature and the view that both are expressed 
individually (N.-P. 2011; X. 2011b). This argumentation is based on both the 
individual motive of developing potential and the motive of social respon- 
sibility, which is linked to the transformation of giftedness into achievement. 
In doing so, it is shown that neither the one exclusive support of the gifted 
nor a systemic approach, which refers solely to the individual, lead further 
(X. 2011b). This interactive pedagogical understanding of giftedness and 
achievement thus can be seen as having a hinge function between the models. 


3.2 Problematisation 


Numerous statements in the data corpus aim to legitimise specific educational 
interventions on the basis of models of giftedness and achievement. The 
argumentation is either PISA-related or refers to the UN-CRPD; only 
occasionally is there recourse to both frames of reference. 

Legitimisation: a dominant form of legitimisation of specifically gifted 
educational interventions for a small group of students is grouped around the 
international large-scale-assessment studies (PISA). In part of the underlying 
texts, the national findings of the PISA studies are used to point out that the 
competence levels of the top performers are not high enough in international 
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comparison and the positively connoted goal of homogenising achievement 
at a high level has not been achieved (Teid. et al. 2014). Furthermore, a 
general need for the German education system to catch up in dealing with 
differences in achievement is stated (B. et al. 2014), and it is emphasised as 
an alarming finding that in the comparative studies, improvements had been 
shown for children at the lower levels of competence, but not for children at 
the higher levels of competence (B. et al. 2014). Following the authors, this 
justifies specific attention to students with special talents and corresponding 
programmes as these do not yet sufficiently benefit from the greater 
willingness to orientate teaching to the heterogeneity of the learners and 
differentiation (see also To. 2019). In this way, the PISA studies are referred 
to as a central point of reference and the goal of re-concentrating on high- 
achieving and (highly) gifted pupils is empirically justified and objectified. 

The internationally agreed development of an inclusive education system 
in the UN CRPD can be highlighted as a further legitimising figure. This is 
introduced into the argumentation as a reason for education policy to reflect 
on the promotion of giftedness and talent on the basis of requirements and 
principles founded on inclusive education. In doing so, a social-constructivist 
concept of giftedness and achievement is called for, thus constructing a 
parallel figure to the understanding of disability in the UN CRPD (United 
Nations 2006). In this way, a normative legitimation is created discursively — 
in contrast to the reference to PISA, which is made as an empirical legiti- 
mation. 

Overall, it is often stated that the promotion of giftedness is faced with the 
challenge of reflecting on its own object of research in relation to inclusion- 
related requirements (cf. Q./L. 2016). From this perspective, an inner 
connection between gifted education and inclusion is also identified, which is 
reflected in both theoretical and didactic concepts (L. 2014; T./Q. 2013; T. et 
al. 2012). On the other hand, a relativisation is introduced with reference to 
the inclusion-related developments. In a second step, the national results of 
the international large-scale assessment studies are referred to and a positive 
discrimination of the lower and a negative discrimination of the upper 
performance peaks are established. This is then described as a field of tension 
between competing tasks because — following the argumentation — teachers 
have to decide between the promotion of the “weak” and the “strong” and 
would distribute their resources more strongly to the weak students under 
normative pressure (To. 2019). Based on this, a structural disadvantage of 
(highly) gifted and high-achieving students is pointed out: according to this 
discourse, their existing gifts are too often not recognised as such and there- 
fore do not come into play (B. et al. 2014), which at the same time declares 
clearly distinguishable groups of students to be an entity. 
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Figure 3: Lines of discourse 


With the comparison of supposedly high-achieving and low-achieving 
students, a negative counter-horizon is thus raised. It is suggested that 
inclusion-related developments shift the focus one-sidedly to low-performing 
students and that this is at the expense of high-performing and (highly) gifted 
students. This introduces a competitive mindset that comes to a head in the 
critical assessment that special needs education receives more attention than 
giftedness education (B. et al. 2014). 

There are isolated signs of a shift in the discourse on giftedness towards 
an overarching concept of giftedness that addresses all students and is not in 
competition with inclusive school practice. However, this is obscured by a 
dominant recognition of the concentration on the group of (highly) gifted and 
high-achieving students. This way the groups of high-achieving and low- 
achieving students are dichotomised. 

Dichotomisation: Through explicit and implicit references to the PISA 
data, the dichotomisation of high-achieving and low-achieving students, as 
already indicated, is built up and stabilised in the discourse — there is just a 
singular critical perspective on the constructive character and consequences 
of this approach. In doing so, the spread of student performance shown by the 
PISA results is taken up and the changes in education policy associated with 
the UN CRPD are used as empirical evidence that this temporal marker 
would place special emphasis on the group of so-called low-achieving 
learners. In individual texts, the extent to which this group is responsible for 
the performance development of the high-achieving students is explicitly 
elaborated. This is because, according to the argumentation, a shift towards 
the low-performing students goes hand in hand with a deterioration of the 
competence levels of (highly) gifted and high-performing students (B. et al. 
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2014; Teid. et al. 2014), and the goal of improving the weak learners is 
achieved by the (relative) deterioration of the good learners (Teid. et al. 
2014). This argument is further exacerbated when school practice is said to 
provide intellectually capable students with less demanding lessons because 
weaker students are kept happy by lowered performance expectations and a 
reduced learning pace (Teid. et al. 2014). In this way, heterogeneity in the 
classroom, which is a basic condition of an inclusive education system, is 
interpreted and defined as a disadvantageous structure for strong learners. 

The concept of intelligence is used as another dividing line between 
(highly) gifted and (less) gifted (e.g., G. 2008; Q./L. 2016; W./H./Q. 2017). 
More often, however, it is the demonstrated performance strength that is 
named, which is considered more appropriate with reference to a systemic 
concept of giftedness (I. 2012). Nevertheless, intelligence measurement is 
highlighted as a central interest of giftedness research in order to be able to 
describe difference with reference to intelligence distribution and to delimit 
the object of the research line (Q./L. 2016). This position is characterised by 
a hierarchical language that both explicitly and implicitly upgrades and 
downgrades students on the basis of their performance (attributed to intelli- 
gence) in the school context. Throughout the data corpus, high-performing 
and (highly) gifted students are primarily associated with positive character- 
ristics, while low-performing students are associated with negative charac- 
teristics, for example, with regard to their self-concept and their interests (Ce. 
2013; N. 2015; Toe./T. 2009) or with regard to their economic relevance (A. 
et al. 2011). 

In this respect, individual contributions state in a polarising manner that 
the promotion of low achievers has increased the quantity of the “lower” 
achievers and improved their performance (Teid. et al. 2014; To. 2019). This 
is contrasted with a declining trend in the promotion of the “top” achievers, 
which leads to stagnating performance of the particularly high achievers. It is 
indicated that the top performers have not been able to maintain their lead 
over the “lower performers” (to the desirable extent) and that their position- 
ing seems to be at risk. This dynamic has noticeably intensified since the 
ratification of the UN CRPD and the resulting school developments (Teid. et 
al. 2014; To. 2019). This form of creating difference thus contributes 
decisively to the construction and stabilisation of performance-related entities 
to then juxtapose them in a hierarchical manner. 

Dichotomisations are also introduced at the level of discipline, and gifted 
education is contrasted with special education from an observational position 
(T./Q. 2013; T. et al. 2012). The disciplines are compared to identify parallel 
mechanisms of discrimination in both fields (T./Q. 2013). Separating pro- 
motion based on the assumption of stable characteristics is then criticised in 
relation to both fields. In this way, the dichotomisation of gifted education 
and special needs education is taken up on a meta-level by pointing to the 
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disciplinary entanglement in diagnostic practices, which produce the object 
of the discipline, as a commonality. 

Risk constructions: In many places, the necessity is mentioned to critical- 
ly observe school-related developments in terms of whether they threaten the 
status and learning conditions of the top achievers. In some of the texts 
analysed, this goes hand in hand with the tendency, already indicated, to hold 
the group of low-performing students responsible for a supposedly threaten- 
ing loss of performance and status of the high-performers. The figure of 
dichotomisation thus produces a specific risk group, namely that of the 
disadvantaged high achievers. 

In the process, the group of gifted and highly gifted students is singled out 
as a psychometrically ascertainable group that requires corresponding support 
concepts. The argument goes that if (highly) gifted and high-achieving 
children are not addressed appropriately, this can lead to underachievement 
among these students (To. 2019; G. 2008). The resulting group of highly 
gifted underachievers (G. 2008) are therefore highlighted as a specific risk 
group for broad-based gifted education. Many of the authors therefore agree 
that the joint teaching of high-achieving and low-achieving students poses a 
risk for the performance development of students who are assessed as gifted 
(Teid. et al. 2014; A. et al. 2011). Referring to the findings of PISA studies, it 
is emphasised that this results in a disadvantageous picture for higher- 
achieving students (Q./L. 2016). In this argumentation, upward mobility of 
the lower achievers opens up the risk of relegation of the upper achievers, 
which is connoted with concern. The scenario that is drawn tends to be that 
of an educated elite whose achievements lose value if they do not sub- 
stantially stand out from the normal field. 

It should also be noted that individual contributions highlight the socio- 
cultural construction of the concept of giftedness and achievement. Here, 
giftedness is seen as dependent on the context of observation and as a 
discursively negotiated construct (e.g., L. 2014; N.-P. 2011; T./Q. 2013; T. 
2010). The authors question the logical connections in the relationship 
between subject, giftedness and performance and describe how the attribution 
of performance expectations in school constructs and positions supposedly 
gifted students (L. 2014; T. et al. 2012, 2016; T./Q. 2013). The social 
constructivist character of high achievement in school is, according to the 
critique, disguised or naturalised under the guise of “natural” giftedness 
(T./Q. 2013). Consequently, giftedness and performance are the result of 
framing socio-cultural norms that are reified in the performance shown. 
Based on this, the line of argumentation of the risk group described above is 
questioned and criticised in this line of discourse. 
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3.3 Consequences for educational practice 


The pedagogical and didactical implications that arise from the problematisa- 
tion of the situation of students who are considered gifted relate first and 
foremost to the distinction between exclusive and inclusive offers of gifted 
education. 

Additive and separative support for giftedness: The (re-)produced 
uncertainty about the development and support of the top achievers, which is 
often mentioned in the discourse, is associated with concerns about displace- 
ment: support programmes for high-achieving students are said to no longer 
be able to adequately address (highly) gifted learners due to the inclusion- 
related support efforts. This connection is then cited as an indication that 
gifted education and its concepts are being visibly neglected in parallel with 
inclusion-related developments (e.g., Ce. 2013; Q./L. 2016; Teid. et al. 
2014). The expertise of gifted education should therefore be brought back 
into the discourse and practical concepts implemented more intensively, for 
that genetically determined interindividual differences in the form of 
achievement potentials are perpetuated intraindividually in the educational 
process (Xei. 2012). 

In order to realise target group-specific support in the sense of additive 
didactic offers for the correspondingly diagnosed children, diagnostics that 
start early in the educational biography are called for (G. 2008). This 
approach with precisely fitting interventions for a diagnostically determined 
target group can thus also be understood as a categorical special education 
(B./W./G. 2014) in which diagnosis and programme coincide. This is often 
followed in the analysed data corpus by the demand for external differen- 
tiation in order to be able to take interindividual differences in performance 
into account (Ce. 2013; Q./C. 2013; Teid. et al. 2014; A. et al. 2011). In this 
context, it is criticised in various places that such additive measures are 
difficult to implement, while separate schooling for children with special 
needs would hardly be questioned and would be justified with the intelli- 
gence quotient, which would, however, deviate “downwards” from the 
average in the same way as that of a highly gifted child (Ce. 2013). 

Other authors see the development of personal competencies as an 
essential factor for the transformation of giftedness into achievement (Cu. et 
al. 2019; Lu./l. 2019; T./T. 2013). A latently genetically determined potential 
for aptitude is assumed. This can be developed by also taking into account 
the emotional moderation of learning processes and achievement (Cu. et al. 
2019; cf. Lu./l. 2019; T./T. 2013), which is why the pedagogical relationship 
is seen as crucial for the development of these competencies (Cu. et al. 2019). 
Inclusive support for giftedness: Finally, individual contributions propose 
pedagogical concepts of support for giftedness that open up educational 
opportunities for all students and oppose distinctions based on personal 
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characteristics or diagnostic procedures. This line of discourse accordingly 
turns away from target group-specific interventions and advocates a support 
for giftedness that focuses on the recognition and development of the 
individual potential of all students (X. 2011). The construction of a specific 
target group is considered obsolete. The assumption that the development of 
performance is independent of categorisation legitimises inclusive pedago- 
gical concepts in this line of discourse (L. 2014; N.-P. 2011; T. et al. 2012, 
2016; T./Q. 2013). However, concrete proposals for an inclusive promotion 
of giftedness are rarely found (L. 2014; T. et al. 2012, 2016; U. 2012). 


3.4 Dispositifs of achievement 


Educational equity: Overall, there are only a few reflections on aspects of 
educational equity in the data corpus. Where this does occur, the selectivity 
in the programmes for the promotion of giftedness and achievement is 
observed critically. In particular, the condition of access to programmes of 
talent-promotion via school-based achievements that have already been 
achieved rather than those that can be expected in the future is the subject of 
criticism, as this leads to systematically unequally distributed access and thus 
to the stabilisation of inequity (Ta. 2014; T./X. 2019). Habitual conditions of 
families are discussed in relation to habitual expectations of schools (Ta. 
2014), effects of socio-economic status and environmental factors are 
addressed and the school as an institution is critically questioned. The social 
responsibility of promoting giftedness and achievement within a society 
increasingly characterised by diversity is frequently emphasised (N.-P. 2011). 
Following these approaches, it is important to do justice to the individual as 
well as to the concern for the social community and its further development 
(N.-P. 2011; I. 2012; X. 2011b). This means explicitly turning away from an 
economic exploitation perspective and emphasising the goal of taking res- 
ponsibility for one's own life plan and role in society (N.-P. 2011; X. 201 1b). 
This places the responsibility for developing talents in a meaningful way on 
the subject, whereby the type of stimulation and recognition is essential (X. 
2011b, 2012, 2018). Therefore, it implies that concepts of giftedness and 
achievement promotion should address all students regardless of their socio- 
economic- and ethno-cultural backgrounds, for example, by taking greater 
account of social heterogeneity when recognising achievements (T. et al. 
2012). 

Elitism: Taking responsibility is also demanded from other sides under 
the sign of optimising education and educational output, but here in the sense 
of mobilising the talent resources of (highly) gifted and high-performing 
students. Characteristic of this line of argument is a mechanistic rhetoric with 
which the offer of tailor-made training for the transformation of high apti- 
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tudes into high performance is taken up. An appeal is made to the institutio- 
nal responsibility of the school to increase opportunities according to need by 
creating different, target group-specific offers for (different) performance 
development of individuals. According to the argumentation, specific school- 
based support for gifted students is seen as a contribution to equal opportu- 
nities and equity (Teid. et al. 2014). 

It is stated that the relative performance situation of the so-called top 
achievers has empirically changed only little and that there is cause for 
concern (Teid. et al. 2014) because inclusion-related developments are 
accompanied by a differentiation of the performance hierarchies, and a down- 
ward mobility of the top achievers is to be feared. 

Economic usability: From a functionalist perspective, the focus is on 
mobilising performance reserves for the purpose of maximising human 
capital. Accordingly, this line of argument focuses on the performance elite. 
Following these arguments, the group of high achievers should be promoted 
in a targeted and exclusive manner. This is linked to the call for a return of 
research on giftedness to its research focus, namely the description of per- 
formance excellence and innovation as well as their preconditions and 
development (A. et al. 2011). In this context, the promotion of academic 
achievement is explicitly addressed as an economic resource and linked to the 
prosperity to be achieved (gross national product) as a utilisation perspective 
(A. et al. 2011) as well as to the social and intellectual development of 
society. This perspective is thus primarily concerned with the usability of 
personal potential and abilities for the purpose of a prosperous society, which 
has a justified high interest in promoting the best (A. et al. 2011). 

This is also the starting point for the demand to continuously adapt the 
promotion of giftedness to changing social developments and employment 
situations (I. 2008; W./I. 2007; A. et al. 2011) because the decisive factor is 
the output in the sense of the realisation of individual potential (E. et al. 
2017) within an industrial society's understanding of education and work. 
The economically oriented exploitation of talent and performance thus stands 
for a dispositif that expresses itself in the socio-economic functionality of 
talent promotion. 

Our analyses of the organisation of discourse are thus condensed into a 
narrative pattern with regard to the connection between giftedness, achieve- 
ment and inclusion as well as its relevance for the practice of giftedness 
support. 
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4 Discussion 


With our analyses, we firstly show how differences are created and hierar- 
chised in the discourse of giftedness and achievement promotion. These 
differences occur where the boundary between high-achieving and low- 
achieving students is seen as a clear dividing line between performance 
entities that decides who belongs to a group. Above the concept of achieve- 
ment, giftedness stands in this argumentation as a distance-creating variable 
between students, which results as a matter of course from the supposed fact 
of their difference. The performance dispositifs invoked indicate the realm of 
conceivable and legitimised performance and, as a consequence, the practices 
of giftedness promotion, which is to be balanced against the realm of non- 
conceivable performance. The legitimisation of an orientation towards the 
educational elite, supposedly neglected by the discourse of inclusion, is 
experiencing a particular boom in the discourse on giftedness, achievement, 
and inclusion. A special feature is that the re-concentration on the supposedly 
neglected top achievers is argued as just and constructed as a pedagogical 
problem, and the promotion of giftedness is linked to the determination and 
graduation of school-recognised achievement. In this context, both giftedness 
and achievement can be understood as constructs that are produced by means 
of assessment according to the code “better” or “worse” (Luhmann 2002: 66; 
Bräu/Fuhrmann 2015). The question of an equitable promotion of giftedness 
then finds an answer with recourse to the results of PISA studies. 

Overall, the promotion of giftedness and achievement in the discourse 
analysed is linked to two central themes of the educational science discus- 
sion: the findings of international large-scale assessment studies and the 
inclusion agenda. Through this the giftedness discourse legitimises itself. The 
promotion of giftedness, which addresses students identified as gifted, is 
repeatedly criticised for contradicting the principle of educational equity 
(Giesinger 2008; Stojanov 2008, 2011, 2019; Schregel 2020). This is because 
the form of hierarchisation generated by the achievement principle assigns 
children to essentialistically constructed groups of differently gifted children 
(Stojanov 2019). The individual child is held responsible in school through 
the dictum of being positioned as gifted or not gifted, or high or low achiever. 
This way of thinking about ‘fair’ support for giftedness, which justifies and 
conceives support on the basis of (cognitive) starting conditions, quasi gifted- 
ness, and ultimately performance, is criticised as inappropriate from a pers- 
pective of equity theory (Giesinger 2008; Böker/Horvarth 2018). For in the 
sense of promoting giftedness towards the formation of elites and economic 
usability, selective promotion concentrated on the ‘top performers’ is only 
fair if it is legitimised by expected high performance. Such a ‘performance- 
and talent-based’ selection justifies the intended positive selection into 
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corresponding programmes of gifted education or the negative selection of 
the ‘lower achievers’ from such programmes in an essentialist way. Stojanov 
(2019) exposes logical errors in this regard when he criticises underlying 
implicit meritocratic premises: central to the critique is the assumption that 
ability is a quasi-natural quality, whereas it would be the task of the institu- 
tion of schooling to cultivate it. For this reason, children cannot be held 
solely responsible for their development. Therefore, according to the critique, 
promoting (and selecting) children in school according to their assumed 
talents is fundamentally incompatible with inclusive education (Stojanov 
2019). This is because the assessment of performance is entangled in the self- 
referentiality of the school performance principle, which is falsely presented 
as meritocratic in its internal logic. 

Our analyses also point out that although giftedness and achievement are 
powerfully negotiated, neither is a permanent quantity beyond their inter- 
active negotiation (see also Reh/Ricken 2018). In order to avoid essentialli- 
sation, giftedness can therefore be described in relation to the concept of 
achievement. Performance boundaries cannot be linearly related to the concept 
of giftedness but are understood as dynamic or contingent (Hirschauer 2014). 
This overcomes approaches that describe the connection between giftedness 
and performance differences along ontological ‘facts’ (Budde 2012: 528) or 
categories of difference, such as school-assessed achievement or IQ. Whether 
this critical analysis of the developmental dynamics of educational differ- 
ences can be successful must, according to the results of our study, remain an 
open question because demarcations continue to be central mechanisms for 
effectively defining giftedness along performance entities (e.g., Helsper/ 
Krüger 2015; Reh/Ricken 2018; Krüger/Helsper 2014). Along these 
demarcations, however, it can be discussed at which levels in the system of 
giftedness and achievement support (Seitz/Kaiser 2020) closure processes 
come into play. 

In conclusion, it becomes clear that the insistence on distinctiveness not 
only safeguards unequal approaches and positions but also those of (special) 
education approaches and its programmes. The further development of multi- 
dimensional notions of diversity, as they are present in the discourse of 
inclusion, is thus seen as a risk for giftedness research, so that it cannot have 
any interest in it. 

A specific epistemic value of our contribution may be seen in the clear 
focus on the German area, taking into account existing international litera- 
ture-reviews on similar subjects (e.g., Steenbergen-Hu/Olszewski-Kubilius/ 
Calvert 2020; Mun/Ezzani/Lee 2020; White/Graham/Blaas 2018) which do 
not involve and reflect the specific features of the German educational 
system. At the same time, the restriction to German-language texts is a re- 
cognisable limitation of the study, and it must be considered that the German- 
language educational science discourse as a whole tends to be self-referential. 
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Therefore, in a second step, the analyses should be replicated or extended to 
the international discourse, which is currently being realised (Auer et al., in 
preparation). In view of the specifically strong selection dynamics in the 
German education system and the associated social closure processes, how- 
ever, the findings on the discourse related to this are also of particular 
relevance from an international perspective. The question now arises as (to 
whether and) to what extent specific characteristics are evident here that are 
not to be found in the discourses on giftedness and achievement — which refer 
to less selectively structured education systems and differentiated forms of 
government — and whether there are substantial differences here. This is 
therefore a viable starting point for further international research projects. 
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Part Il: 
Educational Justice within 
Different Education Systems — 
Some Empirical Evidence 


Throughout the Day on the Way to More 
Educational Justice? Children’s Voices on All 
Day-primary Schooling 


Simone Seitz, Francesca Berti, Catalina Hamacher' 


1 Introduction 


All-day schooling is often seen as an instrument to strengthen educational 
justice and to mitigate the correlation of children’s socio-economic status and 
educational success (Züchner/Fischer 2014). In these discourses, children are 
mainly thematised as learners and thus as students. Based on this, in this 
contribution we ask about the institutionally defined roles of children in all- 
day primary schools and reflect on this aspect in the context of educational 
justice. We start from the idea that in primary schools, children fulfil the 
roles of children, peers, and students at the same time (Petillon 2002, 2017; 
de Boer/Deckert-Peaceman 2009). As children, they are dependent on friend- 
ships, social belonging and recognition from adults and from other children. 
Moreover, they have the right to play and to participate (United Nations 
1989). Still, they can neither step out of the social role of being also students, 
dedicated by the school, nor can they dissolve the institutionally given 
generational children-adults relationships (Alanen 1992; Honig/Lange/Leu 
1999; Heinzel 2011). Institutional and societal boundaries, in fact, pretty 
much define the space within which children can act in primary schools 
(Hunner-Kreisel/Kuhn 2011: 116). 

Based on such considerations, developments from half day primary 
schools with additional and facultative types of afternoon-care to all-day 
schools are highly significant for the understanding of the social role of 
children at school, as their roles change situationally (Dalhaus 2011): while 
in half-day primary schools, the latter are differently fulfilled whether in the 
lessons or during breaks. In an all-day school, children seem to have a 
broader range of situational roles to fulfil, which is linked to an offering of 


1 Simone Seitz wrote chapters 1 and 5, Francesca Berti wrote chapters 2 and 4.2, Cata- 
lina Hamacher wrote chapter 3 and 4.1. The empirical analyses were conducted to- 
gether in the research group. 
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pedagogical relationships between children and teachers as well as children 
and social educators (De Boer 2006; Friebertshäuser 2008; Sauerwein 2019). 

If we look from here at the political concerns and the impulses at the 
regulative level (Scott 2014) towards the promotion of all-day schools, as we 
do further below, it can be observed that such aspects are barely considered, 
whereas aspects of educational participation in terms of educational equity, 
achievement and compensation for children seen as disadvantaged dominate 
here (Bellin/Tamke 2010; Rabenstein/Nerowski/Rahm 2015; Capperucci/ 
Piccioli 2015). This implies that in the discourse children are primarily 
addressed as students and learners who, through all-day schooling, receive 
better conditions for the educational success they (are supposed to) strive for 
or are dependent on. Such environments are intended to offer more time to 
efficiently support children throughout the morning and the afternoon, 
particularly those with life-conditions which are seen as disadvantaged 
(Edelstein 2007; Sauerwein 2019). 

In the present contribution, instead, we investigate the view of children on 
their social role as children, peers and students and in this way combine 
approaches of primary school research and childhood studies (Félling- Albers 
2003; De Boer/Deckert-Peaceman 2009). We draw on empirical findings on 
children’s voices from a completed study (Kricke/Remy/Seitz/Hamacher 
2022; Seitz/Hamacher 2022) and ask how children describe their experience 
in all-day primary schools and which elements are assumed as relevant for 
them. Focusing on concrete actions where “the organic connection between 
education and personal experience” (Dewey 1938) comes into practice, we 
shed light on the relation between formal and non-formal education and the 
associated social roles of children, which are significant for the aim of 
educational justice in the implementation of all-day primary schools. 


2 ~~ All-Day-Primary-School 


The development of all-day primary schools varies greatly internationally. In 
Italy as well as in Germany, compulsory all-day school models exist in 
parallel to part-time models with facultative afternoon care (Allemann- 
Ghionda 2009; Coelen/Stecher 2014). Therefore, also conceptions of educa- 
tional justice, within different countries as well as political and educational 
systems, are discussed in different ways (Allemann-Ghionda 2013; OECD 
2019). In the following we give a brief overview of the situation in Italy and 
Germany. 
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2.1 All-Day-Primary-School in Italy 


In Italy, all-day school (tempo pieno) was already established in the course of 
the educational reform of 1971. This implementation of an inclusively 
structured compulsory school system — a five-year primary school plus a 
three-year middle school (Law 820/1971) — aimed at more educational 
justice, thus linked at the outset with the concern for greater participation of 
children in education, regardless of social backgrounds (Allemann-Gionda 
2009: 197; Cerini 2004). The underlying understanding of the all-day school 
as a "house of learning" expressly addressed the personality development of 
children, put participation at the centre and sought to fulfil democratic 
education (Damiano 2003: 244; Baur 2005: 74). Its promotion was inspired 
by the democratic waves of 1968 which supported the idea of an active 
school, the exploration of the territory and the opening of the school to the 
local community (Cambi 2003). In the background, the critical and political 
"Letter to a teacher" (Lettera ad una professoressa), a collective writing of 
the students of the Barbiana School animated by Don Lorenzo Milani and 
published for the first time in 1967 (ibid.), had a strong impact on the 
discourse. The philosophical pillars were inspired by democratic and active 
schools — from Dewey to Freinet — while the didactic approach was nourished 
by a growing movement (Movimento di Cooperazione Educativa) that pro- 
moted explorative learning, collaboration, and participation. However, the 
attention paid to such principles soon clashed with the structural difficulties 
and conditions which the compulsory imposition of all-day schools through- 
out the country would entail in view of the large economic gap between the 
northern and southern parts of Italy. Compulsory all-day schooling had been 
seen as a contribution to more educational justice with a focus on the weak 
social and economic situation of the southern regions, but this objective could 
not be realised. The legislature, in fact, called upon to establish the principles 
governing the establishment of full-time care, did not guarantee an equal 
distribution of supply across the territory. Instead, it left it up to the initiative 
responding to a need clearly expressed by families, and the minimum number 
of 15 children became the criterion to constitute a full-time class. This new 
opportunity was taken up mainly in the northern regions because in post-war 
Italy many families had emigrated from the southern to the northern regions 
due to economic reasons: the increasing number of both parents employed in 
the north was matched here with the lack of grandparents and relatives who 
could look after the children in the afternoons (Berti 2013). The munici- 
palities in large cities such as Turin and Milan tried to meet this need by 
setting up "after-school" activities run by educators. It is obvious that this 
social need to all-day care did not necessarily go hand in hand with a pedago- 
gical renewal of the school in general, which was pursued with the institution 
of all-day schools. This was a departure from important basic quality-related 
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ideas of all-day schooling, which consisted of providing extended learning 
opportunities without distinguishing between morning and afternoon, and 
giving more space to activities outside the subject disciplines at the same 
time: in addition to the cognitive aspect, greater attention was to be paid to 
the emotional, motoric, and relational aspects of education and the diversifi- 
cation of teaching tools and creative activities (Capperucci/Piccioli 2015). 
However, the implementation of various teaching methods was largely left to 
the initiative of individual teachers or groups of teachers, like in the case of 
the “Pestalozzi school-city” (Scuola-Citta Pestalozzi, founded in 1944) which 
focused on a child-centred approach, active participation, and the collabora- 
tion between teachers as in an educating community (Capperucci/Piccioli 
2015: 37). 

In 1990 a new reform introduced the plurality of teachers and the division 
of activities into so-called “modules” (Law 148). The reform represented a 
significant impetus towards collaboration between professionals, establishing 
the principle of the multi-class teacher (insegnante multiclasse): teachers 
were organised in teams, pedagogical-didactic responsibility was strengthen- 
ed, thus emphasising the social and pedagogical value of all-day schools 
(Baur 2005). At the same time, the spread of all-day schools met with 
growing demand from families, indicating in this school model an answer to 
the working needs of parents. However, if the aim of the reform was to 
improve and diversify the quality of the educational offer, inevitably limited 
in the single teacher, the separation between morning and afternoon activities 
was underlined by a difference in status between “strong” teachers in the 
morning and “weak” ones engaged in the afternoon. Thus, the discrepancy 
between the ambitions of the all-day school and the legislative framework has 
weakened the principle of continuity between morning and afternoon active- 
ties (Cerini 2004; Triani 2018). In 2003 a third reform abolished the concept 
of all-day schooling, creating a distinction between 27 hours of basic, com- 
pulsory teaching for all children and additional hours, up to a total of 40 
hours (Law 53). As has been widely criticised, this reform explicitly restored 
the “after school” (doposcuola) distinguishing between morning and after- 
noon (Berti 2013). Finally, in 2007, a further reform — the one that defines 
the actual full-time model — has restored the so-called “single prevailing 
teacher” (maestro unico prevalente) while keeping the 27- or 40-hours 
option. This eliminated the hours shared between teachers, the possibility of 
working with small groups of children at the same time or dedicating time to 
individual learning needs, thus further undermining the collaboration among 
teachers, and more generally the quality of the didactic dimension of 
education. 

Still, all-day school is currently the most popular model for families in 
Italy (Triani 2018: 226), but the national school landscape is mainly patchy 
and all-day schools coexist with half-day schools, with a prevalence of full- 
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time provision by private educational establishments. There is, therefore, a 
return to after-school activities offered by private associations, either for a fee 
or supported by local or regional funds. Activities concern homework, sports, 
and arts, mostly disconnected from the morning school activities. In fact, the 
collaboration of teachers and externals is mainly left to the singular projects. 
School and extra-school remain more or less separate containers in Italy, 
which merely fulfil the simple organisation of care while parents are at work 
(Baur 2005: 78). Despite the fact that the concepts of an educating commu- 
nity and of “educational pacts between school and territory” (patti educativi) 
highlight the plurality of subjects that move around the school and place the 
child at the centre, they do not seem to solve the problem of optional partici- 
pation in afternoon activities, accompanied by the risk that the originally 
focused compensatory mission is no longer fulfilled and especially children 
in weak socio-economic conditions are left out. Yet, as recently noted by 
Triani, there is a lack of research on all-day school, compared to the 1980s 
and 1990s, suggesting that the debate moved away from the pedagogical- 
didactic potential that inspired its institution (Triani 2018: 230). 


2.2 All-Day-Primary-School in Germany 


In Germany, instead, the half-day school model has dominated the discourse 
around primary schools up to the present, and all-day education was already 
advocated at the beginning of the 20th century in the context of reformist 
educational discourses and currents (Reh/Fritsche/Idel/Rabenstein 2015: 14). 
Here it was conceived, for example, by Paul Oestreich as an integrated school 
across all school levels (cf. Ludwig 2005; Geißler 2004). As an alternative to 
the cognitive one-sidedness of school reality of the 19th century, all-day- 
school was to be not only a place of learning but also a place of life and edu- 
cation for children and young people, whereby the concept of the forest 
school (Waldschule) was particularly associated with compensatory effective- 
ness for children living in poverty in big cities (Ludwig 2005). However, 
realisation tended to take place in the private school sector, while the state 
school remained a half-day school until childhood as a whole was strictly 
organised by the state under National Socialism. After the Second World War 
all-day schools were established only in East Germany (GDR; 1949-1989) 
from the 1950s/1960s onwards, although lessons were usually held in the 
morning. These were supplemented by educational activities in the afternoon, 
as well as a comprehensive range of after-school care centres (Hort), which 
had already been used by 85% of children of primary school age in the 1970s 
(GeiBler 2004: 166) and combined state-compliant teaching and education. In 
West Germany (BRD), on the contrary, the half-day school model was politi- 
cally favoured together with the male breadwinner model and the intention to 
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distance oneself from GDR policies of state access to families. Consequently, 
both recommendations of the German Education Council for the establish- 
ment of all-day schools as early as the 1970s and the growing demand on the 
part of families went unconsidered for a long time. In the West German 
regions, the hesitant and regionally varying expansion of all-day schools only 
began in the 2000s. 

Intensive research on all-day schooling in Germany therefore only began 
in the 2010s, with the StEG studies (Studien zur Entwicklung von Ganztags- 
schulen) in particular leading the way (Coelen/Stecher 2014; Rabenstein/ 
Nerowski/Rahm 2015). The right of children to all-day schooling at primary 
school age has now been set for 2026 (BMFSJ 2021) and is linked with the 
politically motivated concern not only to make it easier for parents to re- 
concile work and family life, but above all to contribute to more educational 
justice (Staudner 2018: 67). Moreover, it is relevant to consider that the 
German school system is characterised by a particularly close link between 
social background and educational success at school in an international 
comparison (Ditton 2004, 2013). In this respect, the school itself contributes 
to a socially unequal distribution of educational opportunities — especially 
through the early and highly differentiated tracking system. In most of the 
federal states of Germany, all children are divided into different educational 
pathways after only four years of schooling (in two regions only after six 
years), with clearly diverging educational chances (Ackeren/Kühn 2017). 
Furthermore, a whole bundle of special schools is already provided at the 
primary level — despite the guaranteed human right to inclusive education, 
which has also been ratified in Germany (United Nations 2006). It has been 
shown that it is above all habitually induced divergences between normalcy- 
led expectations within schools, on the one hand, and varying family cultures 
and living conditions of children, on the other, that have a discriminatory 
effect in this respect (Edelstein 2006; Gomolla/Radtke 2007; Kramer/Helsper 
2010; Panesar 2020). 

In this context, all-day schools are expected to have a compensatory 
effect and to contribute to more educational justice by enabling access to 
education regardless of origin (Rabenstein/Nerowski/Rahm 2015; Reh/Fritz- 
sche/Idel/Rabenstein 2015). In particular, varying affinities of families to 
extracurricular education and the often financially dependent access to 
cultural education are made relevant, as large socio-economic differences are 
evident here (Harring/Rohlfs/Palentien 2007; Toppe 2010; Fischer et al. 
2011; Fischer/Kielbock 2021). In addition, support and qualified supervision 
of homework in the afternoon is often mentioned (Prüß 2008; Wiere 2011), 
thus remaining in the mental dichotomy of half-day school and afternoon 
provision. The state of research on the hoped-for effectiveness of all-day 
schooling in that regard is still unclear (Fischer et al. 2011; Wiere 2011). The 
conceptual innovation potential of the all-day structure in terms of an 
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extended understanding of education and an educationally equitable up- 
bringing in the primary sector, which would go hand in hand with changed 
school cultures and school structures, does not (yet) seem to be realised in 
Germany as a whole (Staudner 2018: 84). 

Thus, in the implementation of all-day education, it becomes clear that in 
Germany — similarly to Italy — additive structures in the pattern of “school in 
the morning” and “day care in the afternoon” have been established in the 
majority of cases. In the largest federal state, North Rhine-Westphalia, the 
additive structured “open all-day school” (Offene Ganztagsschule) with only 
facultative services in the afternoon is legally required; forms of compulsory 
all-day-schooling need the approval for each individual case by the upper 
school authority cases (Schulgesetz NRW, §9). Overall, in Germany, the 
framework conditions for all-day primary schooling are dramatically 
insufficient, which is why the lack of quality all-day school is the subject of 
various debates around the set right of children for 2026 (Fischer/Kielblock 
2021). 


2.3 Overarching challenges 


Within the scientific discourse and regarding high quality all-day primary 
schools, there is widespread agreement on the above-mentioned aim of over- 
coming the separation of “lessons” in the morning and “care” in the afternoon 
(cf. Burow/Pauli 2006; Nordt 2017: 502; Staudner 2018) in favour of an all- 
day educational and living place. This is linked to an opening up of the 
content of the educational offer in the direction of more child-oriented forms 
of learning overall and the dissolution of traditional structures of time and 
space (Cerini 2004; Burow/Pauli 2006; Deckert-Peaceman 2006b; Derecik 
2018). 

A specific opportunity of integrating formal and non-formal education 
(Rauschenbach 2008) by dissolving the rigid distinctions between cognitive- 
oriented “morning education” and play-oriented “afternoon education” (Cerini 
2004; Nordt 2017) seems to lie in providing impulses towards a more person- 
centred understanding of education that recognises children as agents and 
acting subjects. Such an expanded understanding of education would also 
strengthen the original profile of (inclusive) primary schools to be an oppor- 
tunity for all children to live and learn together democratically (Seitz 2014; 
Rabenstein/Nerowski/Rahm 2015; Reh/Fritzsche/Idel/Rabenstein 2015), 
following the paradoxical requirement to acquire the capacity for democracy 
through democracy as a social practice in educational institutions. 

Due to changed family cultures and economic situations in both Germany 
and Italy, it can be assumed that all-day-school will become an even more 
essential instance of socialisation (Fölling-Albers 2003; Baader 2014) and 
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thus the central living space of children during the next decade. In addition to 
the educational mandate, this requires a stronger focus on the needs of 
children at school. The questions of how children perceive all day school, 
what significance they attach to it, and how much freedom of choice they are 
given for shaping their lives must therefore be given greater attention in 
research-related contexts (cf. Deinet/Gumz/Muscutt/Thomas 2018; Deckert- 
Peaceman 2006a). For although children are increasingly included in school 
development processes and research on this subject (Müller-Kuhn et al. 
2021), their perspective has so far only been rudimentarily taken up in the 
context of research on all-day schooling (Deckert-Peaceman 2006a; 
Enderlein 2015; Dzengel/Stein, 2015; Staudner 2018; Deinet/Gumz/Muscutt/ 
Thomas 2018; Walther/Nentwig-Gesemann/Fried 2021: 20). Available 
studies offer some indications of children's perceptions of high-quality all- 
day activities. This includes, above all, participation in terms of co-design of 
the all-day activities, including both lesson-oriented and leisure-time oriented 
activities (Sturzenhecker 2018; Sauerwein 2018). Also important are oppor- 
tunities for peer activities as well as for positive pedagogical relationships, 
for being outside, motor activities and play, spatial retreat options and 
opportunities like engaging in distracting and relaxing or challenging situa- 
tions (Staudner 2018: 190; Deinet/Gumz/Muscutt/Thomas 2018: 23; Walther/ 
Nentwig-Gesemann/Fried 2021). It is therefore to be asked how it is possible 
to come close to children’s views and at the same time to consider the power- 
related difference between adult researchers and children of primary school 
age. 
Particularly for the topic focused on here, it is, therefore, also important to 
reflect on one's own location in research disciplines since the question brings 
together school-related research and childhood studies (Kelle 2005; Heinzel 
2005). Specific methodological challenges arising in this context can be seen, 
for example, in the different interpretations of children’s views on afternoon 
activities by researchers. Walther and Nentwig-Gesemann (2021) highlight 
activities free of evaluation during the afternoon from the children's point of 
view and interpret this as a meaningful counterpart to school lessons, which 
they see as shaped by the pressure to compete and perform during the 
morning in general (p. 250). Regarding opportunities of participation, Deinet/ 
Gumz/Muscutt/Thomas (2018) as well as Sauerwein (2018) point out that 
children do not perceive spaces of non-formal and formal education as two 
separate spheres, but experience them as interconnected spheres of life 
(Deinet/Gumz/Muscutt/Thomas 2018: 16). Staudner shows the dependence 
of the children's perceptions of formal and non-formal education on the time 
structure of all-day schooling (Staudner 2018: 213; 217). It has also been 
shown that all-day schooling challenges primary-school children’s capa- 
bilities to manage the different social roles as peers and as students (De Boer/ 
Deckert-Peaceman 2009). 
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Summarising and according to the state of the debate, the innovatory 
potential of all-day primary school unfolds mainly through the integration of 
formal and non-formal education in favour of an educational practice 
oriented towards the development of the personality as a whole. This includes 
a reflexive and constructive approach to inequity and diversity and conceives 
children as active citizens capable of taking action. Taking this up, the 
methodological design of a completed study conducted by us involves 
children’s voices in the research process. 


3 Methodological design 


The study (2018-2021) focused on a project which pursued the aim of 
effectively fostering interprofessional collaboration and educational quality in 
five all-day primary schools in North Rhine-Westphalia. Initiated and funded 
by the Carl Richard Montag Foundation, collaboration between municipal 
steering, school administration, and Open All-day Schools (Offene Ganztags- 
schulen, hereafter OGS) was facilitated via a steering group. Furthermore, 
consulting, supervising, and training were offered for the personnel of the 
five OGS in the region over two years to promote collaboration and child- 
oriented educational practice. Finally, networking and exchange were 
specifically strengthened through learning trips to good practice examples 
("OGS on Tour") as well as conferences (“OGS Academy”). 

The qualitative study collected the different perspectives of head teachers 
and all-day school coordinators as well as the views of teachers, pedagogical 
staff, counsellors, and children of the OGS participating in the project (for 
more details, see Seitz/Hamacher 2022; Kricke/Remy/Seitz/Hamacher 2022). 

In this contribution we discuss in-depth the views of children with a focus 
on the described aspects related to educational justice in the context of all- 
day schooling. By focusing on the children's narrations (cf. Wagener 2012: 9; 
Deinet/Gumz/Muscutt/Thomas 2018: 14), we can capture their views on all- 
day school and discuss them with regard to the imbalances highlighted above. 

In order to get closer to the perspective of children, interviews with 
children (n=18) were conducted, accompanied by observations, evaluated by 
relying on methodologies of childhood studies (Zeiher 1996; Fölling- 
Albers/Schwarzmeier 2005; Heinzel 2012; Joos/Betz/Bollig/Neumann 2018) 
and being inspired by the Mosaic Approach (Clark/Moss 2001; 2005). Both 
approaches claim to perceive children as actors in their own lives and thus as 
subjects capable of providing information about their point of view, as we 
explain in the following. 

Viewing children as “actors” can be seen as a shared idea of childhood 
research at both the empirical and theoretical levels (cf. Betz/Eßer 2016: 303; 
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Baader 2014). As a “new” view of children and childhood, the agency con- 
cept was developed and unfolded its impact in diverse areas of childhood 
studies during the last decades (cf. Zeiher 1996; Breidenstein/Kelle 1996; 
Alanen 2005; Sgritta 2005: 63). Methodological challenges were intensively 
discussed in this context (cf. Heinzel 2012; Rüsing 2006). With the self- 
critical question of power relations in intergenerational relationships, pre- 
vious marginalisations of children in research on childhood were uncovered, 
and the commitment of researchers to children’s participation in social 
contexts has been strengthened (cf. Hengst/Zeiher 2005: 11). 

The claim to involve children in research processes in a participatory way 
is particularly and impressively evident in the United Nations Convention on 
the Rights of the Child (UN CRC; United Nations 1989). With the stipulated 
right to expression in Articles 12 and 13, childhood research is also called 
upon to actively include children’s perspectives in research processes. Along 
with an emancipatory perspective, methodological questions about children's 
ability to provide information were set in motion. Hereby, the purpose was to 
adapt methods in childhood research to the peculiarities of children and to 
involve them more in the processes (cf. Hengst/Zeiher 2005). Such a change 
of paradigm moved the focus from a human-becoming to human-being 
understanding and enabled children to emerge as “active members of a 
society” (Honig 1999). As a result, they are to be understood as subjects 
capable of providing information about their own lifeworld (cf. Clark/Moss 
2001; Butschi/Hedderich, 2021: 104). 

From here, a micro-sociological approach is used as a basis for a subject- 
centred perspective, with which the everyday actions of children can be 
recorded reconstructively via ethnographic and sociological methods (cf. 
Heinzel 2012; Schütz/Böhm 2021). In doing so, “pedagogical improvisa- 
tions” in the research process allow us to consider children’s age and 
differences regarding competence (e.g., language) (cf. Schütz/Böhm 2021). 
Following the Mosaic Approach, which we also rely on (Clark/Moss 2001, 
2005, 2011; Clark/Statham 2005), even very young children can be given 
opportunities to express themselves, communicate and actively participate in 
the research process through a variety of communication channels. The 
approach — combining different types of data like photographs taken by 
children, focus groups, interviews, and observation — offers a deeper 
understanding of their perspectives on their own lifeworld. This way, the 
approach claims to represent a multi-layered picture of children’s perceptions 
of the world around them. In doing so, children’s heterogeneous life worlds 
are considered in the research process. 
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Children’s skills (Agency) 


Children are adept in communication and are capable of creating sense. 


Children’s rights (UNCRC/ UNKRK, 1989) 


Children have a right for their opinions and ideas about their environment and services to be heard 


Children’s knowledge (Clark & Statham, 2005) 


Children are knowledgeable about their own lives and issues that affect them 


Figure 1: Framework for Mosaic research (Adapted from Clark/Moss 2001; 
Rogers 2018: 3) 


In such a framework, the child's perspective is not understood as a 
description of reality in a positivist sense. Rather, it is a matter of inferring 
subjective interpretations of reality that are communicated in a specific, 
structurally shaped social interaction between child and adult (Honig 1999: 
45). A limitation associated with this is that finally corresponding research 
findings thus inform us first and foremost about how an adult understands the 
voices of children (see above). Summarising, different innovative research 
strategies are therefore bundled in our study to meet the multi-methodolo- 
gical requirement of the research topic (cf. Schütz/Böhm 2021: 174). 


4 Children in all-day primary schools 


Below, we draw on and reconstruct individual passages from the children's 
interviews to eventually relate them to the theoretical framework. 


4.1 Child-orientation and autonomy in all-day primary school 


In the following, two sequences from the interview with Hedda are 
reconstructed. She attends the fourth grade of an all-day primary school of 
the project. The interview excerpts are divided into two parts. 

Shortly before, the interviewer had asked about the course of a day at the 
OGS. 


Interviewer: And then what are you doing there? 


Hedda: Maths, German, Religion, Science, Arts, Sports. Yes. 
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Interviewer: Then you've already told us a lot about your lessons. What do you like to do 
most? 


Hedda: Maths, I like Maths a lot. German, I like / so actually I like everything, just Maths 
and German the most. 


Interviewer: And why? 


Hedda: Well, I like Maths the most because I can do arithmetics and I particularly enjoy it. 
I can't describe it exactly now, but well. And German I think is also fun, because (3) yes. 


Interviewer: And is there also something you don't like to do at school? 


Hedda: No, so only when I'm in a bad mood or had a fight or something. Then I don't feel 
like going to school, but otherwise I really like doing it. 


Interviewer: And why are you not in OG (facultative afternoon) anymore? 


Hedda: Well, I didn't like the food that much. First, I had a lot of fun. I didn't know all the 
equipment and so on, but now I know them all and I got bored and then I was always there 
and didn't have any fun anymore. And then mom didn't want to pay for it anymore and then 
I didn't feel like it. 


Hedda responds that she likes Maths and German the most at OGS and adds 
that she actually likes everything but Maths the most because she can do 
arithmetic there and she particularly enjoys it. It is noticeable that the verb 
“can” in comparison to “must” rather refers to a voluntary activity. Thus, 
Hedda is granted or perceives a corresponding scope of autonomy in the 
context of learning mathematics. Also, the term “fun” is mentioned, with 
which free and creative activities can be implied. This can be seen as 
motivating as well because the activity implies fun-related challenges. 
Furthermore, since Hedda cannot describe it exactly, she immediately draws 
attention to an experience that has a strong implicit character and therefore 
cannot be made explicit. In this respect, it is a matter of incorporated, 
atheoretical knowledge (Bohnsack 2017), which she brings up here. 

The statement about basically learning with fun refers to the fact that 
quarrels and bad moods are an exception. On the other hand, it is expressed 
that the mood is not detached from the lessons and the sense of fun. It can be 
assumed that the school atmosphere and respectful interaction among 
children can increase the joy of going to school and thus influence the 
learning culture in an OGS. 


Interviewer: Then when you were still in the OG, what did you do here? 


Hedda: Well, the routine of the OG is a bit like this: first, we play, then we do homework 
and eat. So, there's also the other way around, only on some days it's like this, then we eat, 
after that there's homework and then we play the whole time. Sometimes we also did 
experiments, but that was only very rarely. Yes. 


[...] 
Hedda: Well, I liked to draw, play Lego, doodle a little bit on the blackboard. Yes. 
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Interviewer: So, what do you like to do with your friends here at school all day? 


Hedda: Well, during the break I like to play. Then I tell them something or I climb, or 
yeah. 


Interviewer: Do you like going to school? 
Hedda: Yes, very much. 
[...] 


Interviewer: Do you have a wish? 


Hedda: Maybe that just all the kids enjoy school. 


When asked what she did at the beginning of the OGS, she describes a 
sequence of events that could resemble a timetable. She explicitly begins 
with “So” which indicates a narrative and enumerates the order of activities: 
“First we play, then we do homework and eat”. The fact that play is lined up 
like a task suggests that it is perceived as a normative part of school life. This 
leads to the hypothesis that she is positioning herself here in the role of a 
student in the afternoon as well. School patterns of order thus seem to 
continue in the afternoon and are also handed down by children in this way 
(Deckert-Peaceman 2009: 100). At this point, the question is how free 
activities are regulated in all-day school (Sauerwein 2018). Free activity finds 
justification in the OG and thus presupposes the expectation that Hedda can 
have fun there. At the same time, however, very similar aspects of joy and 
fun are also attributed to the subject-oriented learning activities (see above). 
The second part expresses a criticism of free activity being hindered by 
standardised procedures. Autonomy, freedom of design in learning processes, 
and voluntariness in situations of learning are also reflected here, this time in 
relation to OG (the afternoon) but in a different way. When the interviewer 
asks why Hedda is no longer in the OG, she first answers that she did not like 
the food. Yet later she explains that at the beginning she had a lot of fun there 
— “first” could indicate a time reference like ‘in the beginning’. Afterwards 
she refers to the beginning and explains that she didn’t know all the “see 
above and such”, but now (present tense) they have become boring and 
therefore she didn’t have fun there anymore. As above, fun thus seems to be 
mainly in contrast to boredom and is fulfilled by varied activities that are not 
characterised by repetition nor by successive procedures that are predictable. 
This description of Hedda refers to a critique of the all-day school from 
the perspective of a student and seems to be a “willful” process of positioning 
herself as a student who is no longer part of the all-day structure. Neverthe- 
less, this is only possible for her because she has had the freedom of choice — 
or at least it seems to be like that because it is not clear whether the decision 
to no longer participate in the optional afternoon programme was made by 
her or her mother. Following her narration, she can leave and re-enter the 
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field and thus oscillate between participation and exclusion from afternoon- 
care. 

In any case, it is noticeable that she mentions the devices and facilities of 
the all-day programme but talks less about friendships and the opportunity to 
be with peers during afternoon activities in OGS, which many other inter- 
viewed children pointed out in our study. Thus, it appears that she seems to 
be exploring the process of being (seen as) a peer and a student at the same 
time, so that the “backstage” (managing social roles) becomes the “front- 
stage”, which has also been shown to be relevant in existing studies (e.g., 
Deckert-Peaceman 2009; De Boer 2009). From this perspective, the interview 
could also point to the internalisation of the role of a schoolgirl. This also 
seems to reflect standardised types of learning where interest and willingness 
to discuss is limited. This suggests that Hedda has a desire to be self-directed 
in her learning and to engage with issues and questions in an atmosphere of 
recognition and social affiliation — across all activities from morning to 
afternoon in OGS. 

Taking this up it can be said that the all-day programme has the potential 
to offer children the opportunity for self-directed learning and exploring with 
friends. However, Hedda's assertions show that the potential does not yet 
seem to be exploited. With a view to the aim of creating educational justice 
through all-day school (Züchner/Fischer 2014), the question arises to what 
extent the afternoon is at risk of being subjected to school regulations and 
output orientation. Following Hedda’s narration, it could be assumed that 
afternoon activities tend to be realised as standardised playful activities, 
which meets her resistance. Regarding the policy-related goal of strengthen- 
ing educational justice by all-day-school structures with a compensating 
approach, it can be assumed that the perspective of formal education seems to 
dominate and to influence types of non-formal education in this facultative 
structure of all-day school. Here, the contradiction between compulsory 
morning activities, which Hedda associates with joy and fun, and voluntary 
participation in afternoon activities, whose structure she criticises, seems to 
complicate the situation. 

This seems to be reinforced when participation in education is thought of 
in terms of performance-enhancement. The idea of reducing inequities by 
improving performance seems to lead to an increasing focus on competence 
in the entire school day while friendship, play, and pleasure seem to move 
into the background — which is criticised here by Hedda. It is therefore neces- 
sary to ask how educational conditions such as participation, voluntariness, 
and subject formation can be given a stronger focus. This could succeed 
together with a socio-educational perspective that focuses on subject for- 
mation in relation to empowerment for autonomy (cf. Rother 2019: 107). 
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In trying to gain a better understanding of children’s experience of time 
and space at an OGS, a further aspect emerges concerning their feeling good, 
namely well-being at all-day school. 


4.2 Feeling good all day through 


In this interview passage, Samuel, fourth grade, expresses his perception of 
all-day school in a particularly vivid way. 


Interviewer: Can you describe your day in OGS? 


Samuel: First we go in the morning circle [...]. Right after the morning circle they tell us 
what to do. We go back to our seats and do the tasks and sometimes there are also tasks 
that we do with others, I think it's called a reading conference. And there we do something 
on our table, mark our texts and ask each other questions about that text. Then we learn 
during the day and then we have a breakfast break, then a break and then we play games, 
which I think is great. Well, students who are still new have to find their way around first 
but then they're fine, that's how it was for me too. And when the break is over, we go back 
to class, and we're supposed to be on time. And then we do what the teacher tells us from 
her seat. And actually, that's how it is, that we then learn on our own. And then we have a 
break, we play again and on all days except Tuesday and Friday we continue learning after 
the break. Except, for example, today and Friday, when we simply have free time after the 
big break, that is, after the second break, which is longer. And when we have lessons, on 
Mondays or so, we go back to class and do what she tells us to do, which is not so creative, 
so we tend to stick to learning [...]. Sometimes we do other things, even art, and maybe 
when we've done a page, we do something else that's maybe nicer, that the children like 
more or that they have more fun with, I think. I think that the children have a lot of fun 
with sports, art, and swimming [...]. We also have afternoon care and many clubs (OG), 
which I also find very nice. And there is yoga, programming, gardening, everything that is 
very important for me and for children and that is just very great. 


Interviewer: Is there also something you don't like so much? 


Samuel: I don't like English so much because it is often just learning what toys mean and 
stuff. I would like to learn what to say at work, when you write a song and stuff like that. 
And I just don't think that toys are that important. 


Interviewer: Can you tell me three wishes you could think about, to make your school a 
better school? 


Samuel: My wish would be that we all play together, the whole school ... that everyone 
plays together, so even more. It's often the case that the class plays together. And some- 
times a few classes argue and say that their class is better, and I would like that to change. 
What else I would wish for, that is a similar wish, that everyone loves each other, and 
everyone feels good. The third wish is that we all help everyone else too, when the whole 
school is playing and one is out, that everyone goes to him and asks him what is wrong if 
we want to help him. That would also be a wish that I/ I just don't know how to say it. 


When asked about OGS, Samuel does not name contents or topics like Hedda 
did but the power to decide about them. The mentioned circle-time seems to 
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be perceived as a transition between a time phase in which children can 
decide for themselves and contribute content and time phases in which they 
are exposed to the decisions of others (Heinzel 2016). The morning circle is 
followed by a time phase that Samuel cannot decide for himself. For then, as 
he describes, “they tell us” what they are supposed to do, as opposed to 
learning that involves the children's interests. The unspecific “they” refers to 
an organisational knowledge of role-related decision-making power in OGS. 
The pattern “adults say what children have to do” seems to determine the 
experience of teaching. There is no clear criticism of the fact that there are 
adults who tell children what to do, but the consequences of this are 
described: children depend on adults to make educational decisions that are in 
their best interest. 

In terms of learning, therefore, a distinction is made between working on 
“pages; getting done”, which refers to working the whole time, and activities 
that for Samuel are associated with freedom for creativity and fun such as 
swimming and art. Samuel is obviously referring to classroom learning here. 
Here, working is juxtaposed with creative activity and fun as a negative 
counter-horizon. From here, the thread continues to educational activities that 
are attributed to “afternoon care”, such as programming, gardening, etc. Sa- 
muel affirms that whenever activities meet a child’s own interest — “some- 
thing that the children like more or that they have more fun with” — their 
pleasure is higher, and they are thus more involved. This is particularly the 
case when a topic is offered “that is very important for me and for children 
and that is just very great”, like experience-based activities. In his descript- 
tion, Samuel does not distinguish between morning and afternoon activities 
but repeatedly makes a distinction between him as a person and his point of 
view, on the one hand, and “children” on a generalised level, on the other. 
Here, he takes on the role of speaking on behalf of children about what 
moves and motivates them. This is also implicit in his criticism of English 
lessons. For him “toys” are an unmotivating content and he firmly states his 
wish for what he considers appropriate and important content for primary 
school children: how to communicate at work and songwriting. He had al- 
ready expressed this just as clearly for yoga, programming, etc.: “everything 
that is very important for me and for children”. 

He describes in detail what, from his point of view, enables children to 
learn in a motivated way: he calls for turning away from working through 
worksheets, for learning in serious situations, for taking creativity and move- 
ment into account. He associates this learning with fun and meaningfulness. 

Samuel’s narratives and reflections lead us to the hypothesis that in the 
primary school day as a whole, opportunities for co-determination about the 
design of educational activities are a central orientation, regardless of 
whether this can be structurally attributed to the sphere of “teaching” or 
“care”. Instead, in the interviews we did with the adults, the dichotomy of all- 
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day school is conceived often since a clear separation between the morning 
and the afternoon (Seitz/Hamacher 2022) can be found: as in a taxonomy, 
this over-category encapsulates activities, which are themselves appropriate 
or inappropriate according to A or B. A is generally the time to learn and B 
the leisure activities (i.e., the break and the activities in the afternoon). 

Summarising, listening to the children’s voices, the essence of meaningful 
activities, the pleasure linked to an activity, which allows creativity and 
therefore the pleasure of being at OGS is put into focus. What emerges here 
can be seen as the quality of the experience (Dewey 1938), of children in 
OGS beyond a dichotomy of morning and afternoon. If we take the experien- 
ce as a reciprocal interaction of an individual with the environment, opposed 
to “making an experience”, “having an experience” is characterised by 
emotions and implies a final fulfilment. Referring to a child in all-day school 
to simply say that they “make experiences” does not imply that these are edu- 
cative. An experience should thus have the quality to arouse curiosity, 
strengthen initiative and “set up desires and purposes that are sufficiently 
intense to carry a person over dead places in the future”. When in the inter- 
action with the environment the individual’s internal condition and his pre- 
vious experiences “intercept and unite”, then also interaction is in place. Only 
in this case does the experience become a moving force for the child and they 
do have an experience (Dewey 1938: 24), in other words, an experience that 
is qualitatively significant. For Samuel, such quality has to do with the own 
interest, creativity, fun, real-life-situations and the meaningfulness of content. 
The school is experienced in all its spaces, indeed, whenever there is the 
possibility to explore and education is experienced as playing freely. 

From here, it can be said that Samuel points out the importance of play 
for quality, child-centred education in all-day schools, since during play, a 
child is devoted to the game on its own will and for its own pleasure, 
choosing “silence, meditation, idle solitude or creative activity” (Caillois 
1981: 22). This highlights the pleasure dimension of immersing oneself in an 
activity with interest and the lightness needed to feel good, also in relation- 
ships between peers. 


5 Concluding discussion and perspectives 


Summarising it can be said that the children’s perspectives shed light on 
some meaningful ambivalences within all-day schooling. 

From a methodological point of view, our findings indicate that it is not 
sufficient to reconstruct contrasting spheres of formal education (in the 
classroom) and non-formal education (in after-school care) in the empirical 
approach to all-day primary school from the children's perspectives, as they 
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do not distinguish in this regard. Approaching a child-appropriate all-day 
school is possibly more related to the challenge of empirically grasping both 
spheres simultaneously in their interaction in order to be able to approach the 
children's perspective in the first place. 

In light of the educational justice outlined at the beginning, our findings 
imply bringing together the children's self-determination with the adults’ 
attention to a dimension of well-being appropriate to a play-oriented concept- 
tion of OGS in general. For teachers and educators, this means recognising 
and encouraging creative actions performed through play as an educational 
practice, and creating a climate of recognition and attention to the stories and 
suggestions that come from the children. On a concrete level this would 
mean, for example, the shared planning of activities with children and adults 
to meet their interests. The all-day school offers a high potential for such 
planning since it offers a more relaxed time during morning and afternoon for 
being together — and also more spaces for moments not mediated by the 
adults. 

On a structural level, an optional format of the afternoon as opposed to a 
compulsory morning activity (OGS), which is often seen in socio-educational 
discourse as fundamental to the conception of all-day schooling (Sauerwein 
2018), can be questioned as it raises aspects of inequity in terms of children's 
choice or non-choice of participation (Sauerwein 2019; see below), as 
reconstructed from Hedda's narratives. This seems to lead to some paradoxes. 
For as can be read in the political discourse, the further development of all- 
day schooling is primarily about reducing inequality through more effective 
promotion of children's competencies, specifically of children who are seen 
as being situated in disadvantaged living conditions. Hedda’s reflections lead 
us, on the one hand, to the hypothesis that this narrow focus towards achieve- 
ment and educational success of children as “good” students may be a barrier 
for a child-oriented quality of all-day schooling because this way the recogni- 
tion of children as personalities who are recognised as subjects within 
educational processes may move into the background. On the other hand, it 
can be questioned if the voluntary nature of the afternoon at the level of 
implementation does not lead to more participation of the children in the 
sense of having a real choice but rather undermines it, as they act as family 
members on that level and different life situations play a role here (see also 
Sauerwein 2018). 

Accordingly, Samuel’s voice suggests that children have a positive 
attitude towards educational processes as being playful in OGS in the sense 
of positioning himself as a motivated learner if meaning can be found in the 
activity and the opportunity for creativity and participation is given. 
Following him, children seem to benefit from formats in which they can 
actively engage with the subject in a self-determined manner and in a 
respectful learning atmosphere. However, this requires that participation in 
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education is no longer oriented toward the standardised acquisition of skills, 
as it was stated above for Germany, which implies goal-oriented support. 
Instead, all-day schools are called upon to emphasise educational processes in 
which children are recognised as personalities and can combine formal and 
informal learning in new child-oriented formats (Staudner 2018: 222). 
However, the organisation of OGS is not detached from the hidden 
agenda of compensation along standardised educational expectations, as our 
results show from the children's point of view. Research on competencies and 
on performance-enhancing effects of all-day participation (cf. Sauerwein/ 
Heer 2020) show the impact of narrowing the concept of education towards a 
competence-oriented outcome with a view to educational success, while 
participation as a fundamental goal is given less attention (cf. Rother 2021: 
100). This is linked with the responsibility for education throughout the day 
being left to the families, as it is their responsibility to decide whether to 
participate in the all-day programme or not, while hidden motives (such as 
lack of money) remain concealed. At the same time, the normative claim of 
competence orientation and the claim of self-determined learning processes, 
in which children move into the centre as active actors, stand isolated next to 
each other, and the latter is seen by children as particularly significant. 
Regarding the introduction of the legal right to all-day care at primary 
school age in Germany, it must be asked how the children's right to play can 
be secured. The accompanied completion of homework so often positively 
emphasised in political and academic discourse about educational justice in 
the children’s views is negatively connotated and linked with a lack of 
participation — as our analyses show and as has already been shown in differ- 
ent studies (e.g., Deckert-Peaceman 2009; Staudner 2018). It is obvious, 
however, that the conclusion not to offer children any educational support in 
the afternoon but to let them follow their interests on their own responsibility 
falls short as teachers and educators are responsible gatekeepers for 
children’s educational success (Becker/Birkelbach 2013) and children cannot 
be made solely responsible for their learning (Stojanov 2011). It also turns 
out that a one-sided orientation towards formal education throughout the day 
goes hand in hand with positioning children mainly as students and neglects 
their role as children and peers, to which the children react with resistance 
and criticism, as described by Hedda and Samuel. Conversely, the vivid 
descriptions of an all-day school of well-being, where children feel recog- 
nised and “everyone plays together”, as described by Samuel, point to the 
potential of linking formal and non-formal education in a child-centred way. 
This would then contribute to educational justice by recognising all children 
as personalities endowed with equal rights — to education and to play — and 
equal basic needs — for social belonging and for the unfolding of potentials. 
Being recognised as capable of creating sense and knowledge of one’s own 
life then also means to be recognised as a person who is reliant on space to 
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develop within institutions. That means that educational institutions are to be 
taken into responsibility for education in a broad sense. 

In this way, the institution of all-day school could make a developmental 
leap towards an institution for children that focuses on participation, play and 
meaningful learning. And these aspects could possibly — despite the 
differences between the two educational systems — provide guidance for both 
Germany and Italy. 
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On the Inclusiveness of the Education System in a 
Multination State from the Perspective of 
Primary School Children and Teachers’ Values 


Petra Auer 


1 Introduction 


Values have become a widely — sometimes even hotly — debated topic in 
public. Whether it is the problem of value erosion, the discussion of value 
relativism (i.e., the culturally or group-dependent different weighting of 
specific values) or the phenomenon of value scepticism, the concept of values 
seems to be very present in current social discourses of the public sphere 
(Bambauer 2019). According to Verwiebe (2019), the debate on values in 
Europe has intensified alongside the increase in immigration, especially 
following the humanitarian crisis of 2015, whereby it now mainly concerns 
the “right”, the “extra” and the agreement on common values. Such a nego- 
tiation is not only conducted on the level of individual lifestyles but also on 
the superordinate level of social changes in the 21st century. He further 
reasons that it was in these public discussions that the notion of value 
education emerged — primarily, in relation to the integration of migrants and 
refugees in terms of “learning” fundamental values which are considered a 
prerequisite for successful social cohesion. In fact, common values and their 
transmission to the next generation are discussed to ensure consistency for 
cultures and societies (Döring et al. 2015; Kochanska 1994), and raising 
awareness of shared values is considered as a key competence of citizenship 
skills by the European Union (Council of the European Union 2018). 
Therefore, in a world of increasing diversification, it seems that values can be 
an important foundation for successful social inclusion, but conversely, they 
can also become a source of social conflict and exclusion (Thome 2019). As 
the exemplary and among many scholars controversially discussed case of 
the promotion of the so-called “fundamental British values” (i.e., democracy, 
the rule of law, individual liberty, and mutual respect and tolerance of those 
with different faiths and beliefs; Department for Education 2014; Sant 2021) 
has recently shown, schools seem to be put on the frontline when it comes to 
the education of these so-called right values (Crawford 2017). But even when 
no state guidelines for the education of values are laid down, school can 
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never be considered as a value vacuum. Instead, it can be understood as a 
pedagogically shaped space for learning and experiencing, which is connec- 
ted to a clear educational mandate and where every teacher embodies certain 
values, be it consciously or unconsciously (Schubarth 2019). To put it in 
other words, schools can be defined as key socialisation agents, with one of 
their main aims being to socialise values which are considered desirable by 
society (Daniel/Hofmann-Towfigh/Knafo 2013). 

But what about what Kymlicka (2011) refers to as multination states? 
That is, “[...] states that have restructured themselves to accommodate 
significant sub-state nationalist movements, usually through some form of 
territorial devolution, consociational power-sharing, and/or official language” 
(Kymlicka 2011: 282)? Which values do schools socialise in such territories? 
The common values of the overall society or rather the values of each sub- 
society? The present contribution tries to partly investigate this broad 
question by venturing a step into the under-researched area of children’s 
values within the school context considering the sociocultural background of 
the region data was collected in: a Northern-Italian, multilingual and auto- 
nomous province characterised by its formative history and the socio- 
political reality, which, for instance, shows up in a tripartite division of the 
school system. Specifically, against the backdrop of the overarching theme of 
this edited volume, some selected results of a larger doctoral dissertation 
project (Auer 2021) will be presented and discussed alongside the concept of 
educational justice with the aim of establishing a connection to inclusion 
from the perspective of socialisation in the school context. 


2 Values 


2.1 The Basic Human Values Theory by Shalom H. Schwartz 


As is often the case in human sciences when it comes to defining concepts to 
be researched, there has long been a lack of a consensus definition of the 
construct of values, even though, since its inception, it assumed a central role 
in different disciplines (Schwartz 2012). It was the socio-psychologist re- 
searcher Shalom H. Schwartz, who, at the beginning of the 1990s, published 
an article introducing a theory of basic human values. Schwartz (1992, 1994) 
suggested a theory regarding the content and structure of personal values 
defined as “[...] trans-situational criteria or goals [...], ordered by importance 
as guiding principles in life” (Schwartz 1999a: 25). Concretely, he generated 
a set of 10 value types differing in terms of their underlying motivation and 
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Table 1: Value types, their underlying motivational goal, and examples of 
specific values (Adapted from Schwartz 1994: 22; Schwartz, 2012). 


Higher Value type Motivational goal (specific values) 
order value 
Self- Power (PO) Social status and prestige, control or do- 
Enhance- minance over people and resources (social 
ment power, authority, wealth) 

Achievement (AC) Personal success through demonstrating 


competence according to social standards 
(successful, capable, ambitious) 


Openness to Hedonism (HE) Pleasure and sensuous gratification for one- 
Change self (pleasure, enjoying life) 
Stimulation (ST) Excitement, novelty, and challenge in life 


(daring, varied life, exciting life) 


Self-direction (SD) Independent thought and action - choosing, 
creating, exploring (creativity, curious, 


freedom) 
Self-Trans- Universalism (UN) Understanding, appreciation, tolerance, and 
cendence protection for the welfare of all people and 


for nature (broad-minded, social justice, 
equality, protecting the environment) 


Benevolence (BE) Preservation and enhancement of the wel- 
fare of people with whom one is in frequent 
personal contact (helpful, honest, forgiving) 


Conservation Tradition (TR) Respect, commitment, and acceptance of 
the customs and ideas that traditional cul- 
ture or religion provide for the self (humble, 
devout, accepting my portion in life) 


Conformity (CO) Restraint of actions, inclinations, and im- 
pulses likely to upset or harm others and 
violate social expectations or norms (polite- 
ness, obedient, honouring parents, and 
elders) 


Security (SE) Safety, harmony, and stability of society, of 
relationships, and, of the self (national 
security, social order, clean) 


being common to humans all over the world and therefore named as “basic 
human values” (see Table 1). These can be further summarised into the four 
higher order values self-enhancement, openness to change, self-transcen- 
dence, and conservation. Specifically, he first gathered the numerous words 
used to talk about values in various languages and then summarised them 
based on a common motivational goal (Döring/Cieciuch 2018). 
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Benevolence 


Figure 1: Theoretical circular model of dynamic relations among the 10 value 
types and the four higher order value types (personal illustration accord- 
ing to Schwartz 1992, 1994, 2012). 


Moreover, Schwartz’s theory not only identified these different value 
types, but he also specified the dynamic relations among them: they can 
harmonise or conflict with each other (Davidov/Schmidt/Schwartz 2008). 
These relationships show up graphically in the quasi-circumplex structure of 
the value system (Schmidt et al. 2007; see Figure 1). Values lying next to 
each other are in harmony (i.e., compatible with each other), while those 
lying on the opposite side are in conflict (i.e., incompatible with each other). 
The circular model was examined in cross-cultural research involving 
samples from more than 70 countries (i.e., students, teachers, and representa- 
tive samples) by means of Multidimensional Scaling (MDS; Borg/Groenen/ 
Mair 2013), indicating that the value system can be understood as universal 
in terms of content and structure across cultures (Roccas/Sagiv 2010). Never- 
theless, single persons or groups of persons (i.e., societies, cultures) can 
prioritise the values differently, which leads to contrasting value priorities or 
hierarchies (Schwartz 2012). The latter refer to the relative importance of a 
value within the value system. Hence, individuals share the same set of 
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values with its universal structure, but individuals can differ according to 
which values are more important to them and which ones are less within the 
value system creating diverse value hierarchies. In this regard, it has been 
found, however, that in most nations around the world values of self-trans- 
cendence are rated as the most important, whereas those of self-enhancement 
as the least important. This is referred to as the “pancultural pattern of value 
priorities” (Schwartz 2006). Yet, the nation, society, or context to which a 
person belongs can lead to differences in the importance of specific values. 
That is, values can be ranked in the same position of the hierarchy from 
person to person or culture to culture, but when comparing the importance of 
a specific value, there might be differences between persons or culture. 
According to Schwartz (2012), people adapt most of their value priorities to 
life circumstances by ascribing more importance to accessible or socially 
accepted values and less importance to the ones that are inaccessible or 
socially not accepted. 

Schwartz’s theory has given a considerable impetus to values research — 
presumably also because alongside the theoretical work on the definition of 
the concept, it provided reliable instruments to measure values (Schwartz 
2012) — leading to the fact that research on values in adulthood nowadays can 
be considered as very extensive. A different picture emerges, however, in the 
field of values research in childhood, which is currently only beginning to 
evolve. Therefore, in the upcoming section, key findings from the so far 
existing studies on values in primary school children (i.e., middle childhood) 
will be summarised to present the state of the art of this under researched 
field. 


2.2 Values at primary school age 


Even if there is still a long way to go in the field of values research at such an 
early age, some fundamental aspects of Schwartz’s theory could be proven so 
far, thus providing a good basis for the further development of the research 
area. First, many studies (e.g., Bilsky et al. 2013, 2015; Cieciuch/Döring/ 
Harasimczuk, 2013; Döring 2010; Döring et al. 2010;) were able to confirm 
the existence of value structure in children at primary school age, that is, they 
hold a value structure — the value types with their dynamic relationships — 
comparable to the one of adults. Some studies (Bilsky et al. 2013; Cieciuch/ 
Döring/Harasimczuk 2013; Döring et al. 2015) could further provide cross- 
cultural evidence of value structure in children, which can also be interpreted 
as empirical evidence for the universality of Schwartz’s basic human values 
in content and structure at an early age. Second, since socio-demographics 
and context variables are discussed to impact on an individual’s values, their 
relationship with values has been recently investigated also for children: the 
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relationship between values and age (e.g., Döring/Daniel/Knafo-Noam 2016), 
values and gender (e.g., Döring et al. 2017; Lee et al. 2017; Makarova et al. 
2012), or values and culture, nation, or context (e.g., Döring et al. 2015, 
2017; Daniel/Schiefer/Knafo 2012). In summary, the results show that value 
priorities change from openness to change to conservation and from self- 
enhancement to self-transcendence as age increases. Boys ascribe more 
importance to self-enhancement than girls do, whereas the latter rate self- 
transcendence more important than boys do. Overall, children in most nations 
around the world consider values of self-transcendence as the most important, 
whereas those of self-enhancement as the least important following the 
pancultural pattern of value priorities' (Döring et al. 2015). Rare, instead, is 
research investigating the influence of the school context on students’ values 
and, even not existing to date are studies on this topic involving primary 
school children. Considering that schools next to families can be considered 
as primary socialisation agents who among others follow the aim to socialise 
to those values considered as desirable by the society (Daniel/Hofmann- 
Towfigh/Knafo 2013), it seems surprising that only few scholars have 
addressed this field so far. Daniel, Schiefer and Knafo (2012), for instance, 
found that adolescents’ value hierarchies remained always the same despite 
changing the context (i.e., family, school, country). Instead, the importance of 
specific values changed according to the context, that is, some values were 
even more/less important in the family context, whereas others in the school 
context. In a different vein, Daniel, Hofmann-Towfigh and Knafo (2013) 
examined school-level value structure in schools of two different ethnic 
backgrounds (i.e., Israeli Jewish and Arab) and found the same value 
structure for both of them as for the overall sample, suggesting cross-cultural 
evidence of school-level values. In terms of the importance attributed to 
specific values, the two ethnic school types differed significantly from each 
other with Jewish schools giving higher importance to dominance, egalita- 
rianism, and autonomy values, whereas Arab schools give higher importance 
to compliance, harmony, and achievement (Daniel/Hofmann-Towfigh/Knafo 
2013). The research group thereupon accomplished a second study in the 
European context, which involved students and teachers. Next to a replication 


1 This empirical evidence could also be replicated within the larger investigation under- 
lying the present contribution. As reported elsewhere (Auer, 2022), children rated self- 
transcendence as most important and self-enhancement as least important. This pan- 
cultural pattern also showed to be consistent when the sample was differentiated 
according to the language of the school they attended or the children’s mother tongue. 
This can be interpreted as a further confirmation of the pattern and, at the same time, 
shows that children — even though they can differ in the importance they attribute to 
specific values as will be shown within this contribution — they show similarities in 
their value hierarchies. 
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of the findings of their first study, they further found the structure in both the 
students’ and the teachers’ sample supporting their theoretically hypothesised 
value dimensions for the school context. Moreover, results indicate that 
school level values are consistent across age groups and across students and 
teachers. 

Starting from these very few existing findings, it was one of the aims of 
the research project to investigate a possible impact by school-context-related 
variables on primary school children’s values venturing a step into this still 
under-researched field. To make clear what is meant with school-context- 
related variables, the school system and sociocultural background the 
research project was embedded in will be illustrated in more detail in the 
upcoming section. 


3 School in the Autonomous Province of Bolzano 


The Autonomous Province of Bolzano is a northern Italian border region 
characterised by a particular socio-political reality showing up, for instance, 
also in its school system. To better understand this contemporary reality, it is 
necessary to recap the history of the territory. 


3.1 Historical backdrop 


Since ancient times the province has been cohabitated by three language 
groups, namely German, Italian, and Ladin. After belonging to the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire for several centuries, with the peace treaties of Saint Ger- 
main in 1919, the Province of Bolzano was annexed to the Italian Kingdom 
(Alcock 2001), leading to the fact that the German- and Ladin-speaking 
population became minorities within the Italian nation state. When, the 
fascists took over power in 1922 (1.e., March on Rome), a forced assimilation 
of these minorities began, which is also known as the time of /talianization 
(Voltmer et al. 2007). For instance, schooling in German language was pro- 
hibited and non-complying teachers were sentenced to imprisonment or 
exiled to Italian provinces in the South (Steininger 2004). In 1939, through an 
agreement between Hitler and Mussolini, the population of the Province of 
Bolzano then had the choice to opt for Germany and the expatriation to Ger- 
man territory, or Italy and a full acceptance of the Italianization. Pressured by 
war propaganda from both sides Fascist and Nazi organisations, the majority 
(more than 80%) opted for leaving the province (Alcock 2001), but due to the 
course of the war only a few did so, and many returned after the end of World 
War II (Wisthaler 2013). The post-war time (i.e., the 20" century) was then 
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characterised by the striving for autonomy to gain the certainty that German 
and Ladin minorities will be protected after the events of the past. Contra- 
dictorily, this struggle for becoming more independent from the Italian nation 
state at times also took on violent dimensions (Alcock 2001), such as in the 
acts of some extremist separatists in the 1960s and 1970s leading to a deterio- 
ration of the tense situation between the different language groups (Zinn 
2017). When in 1972 the Second Autonomy Statute came into force, a series 
of provisions were started to be implemented, among them the establishment 
of a quota system? (i.e., Proporz) regulating access to public jobs and re- 
sources or the tripartition of the school system according to the three 
languages (Alcock 2001). However, a full implementation of all provisions 
was completed only in 1992 (Steininger 2004). On the one hand, the auto- 
nomy guaranteed the protection of the minorities and after the events of the 
past helped in achieving a peaceful coexistence. On the other hand, recently, 
many scholars discuss that some provisions of the autonomy lead to a situa- 
tion of social division according to the languages, which is seen as proble- 
matic (Baur 2013; Zinn 2017). Such a perspective will be incorporated and 
discussed in the following illustration of the school system of the province. 


3.2 The organisation of the school system 


Overall, the educational system in the province follows the structure pre- 
vailing at the state level (Augschöll 2011), that is, primary education com- 
prises five years, which is followed by a uniform lower secondary education 
for three years, and two main routes of upper secondary education with its 
various school types varying from three to five years (MIUR n.d.). Conse- 
quently, children in Italy share the same educational pathway for eight years 
— from primary school to the end of lower secondary school no tracking is 
intended — which can be seen as one of the central pillars of an important 
characteristic of the Italian school system: its inclusiveness steeped in 
tradition. In the early 1970s, the legal right of children with disabilities to 
attend mainstream schools was established by law and at the end of the same 
decade the special school system was dissolved (Pavone 2012). Finally, as 
another characteristic the regulation of the autonomy of the schools should be 
mentioned as it considerably affects the organisation of schooling in Italy. 


2 Public positions and resources are assigned based on the language groups’ respective 
numerical strength, tied to the condition that the employees have to demonstrate a 
certain level of both languages in an exam (Voltmer et al. 2007). The proportional 
distribution underlying the quota system is determined by the individually declared 
belonging or affiliation to one of the three language groups through the general census 
(Carla 2019). 
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This latter autonomy, which was implied in 2000, assigns schools the status 
of independent legal entities, giving them didactic, administrative, and 
financial autonomy (Augschöll 2011) leading to the fact that schools in Italy 
can respond flexibly to a variety of educational needs (D’Alessio 2011). 
Concerning all these characteristics, school in the Province of Bolzano is 
organised in the same way as all schools in Italy. However, some deviations 
can be found in some areas. First, it is important to make clear that the auto- 
nomy of the schools at the state level should not be confused with the school 
autonomy on the provincial level, which instead refers to special authorities 
of the province in the field of education as laid down in the Second Auto- 
nomy Statute (Steininger 2004). Overall, the development of the educational 
system in the province is closely connected to the development of the auto- 
nomy and, as mentioned above, clearly shows up in the tripartite division 
according to the three language groups (Verra 2008). This means that schools 
of the province are organised through three parallel school systems with their 
own administrations, three education authorities, directing bodies, and 
evaluation boards (Wisthaler 2013). Consequently, all educational institu- 
tions from kindergarten to secondary education are separated by language. 
Furthermore, schools in the territory differ not only in their language of 
instruction but also in the school model they follow when it comes to the use 
of the second or third language: German and Italian schools apply “school 
separatism”, whereas in the Ladin schools a “parity model” is active (Rautz 
1999). After the forced assimilation of the German and Ladin speaking 
population under the fascist regime such a division had the aim to guarantee 
to the minorities the right to education in their mother tongue. Therefore, the 
educational system can be considered, on the one hand, as a key foundation 
of the minority-protection policies but, on the other hand, as a mirror of the 
events and trauma of the past (Wisthaler 2013). The latter recently lead to the 
fact that many scholars address this organisation of school in the province 
also as potentially problematic since creating parallel worlds, linguistic 
division, and a fragmentation of society (cf. Gross 2019: 159; Baur 2013; 
Zinn 2017). 

Given the organisation of school in the province, it seemed very promis- 
ing to investigate primary school children’s and their teachers’ values in the 
school context. Due to the connectedness of language and culture (Kramsch 
2000), it was possible to do so also from the perspective of possible ethno- 
linguistic differences in value priorities — like the above-mentioned study by 
Daniel, Hofmann-Towfigh and Knafo (2013) — on which the present contri- 
bution focuses. In what follows, the school-context-related variable under 
question is the school system, a denomination or variable, which refers to the 
three different systems the schools on the territory belong to, that is, schools 
of German, Italian, or Ladin language. 
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4 Methodology 


4.1 The present study 


Starting from the theoretical underpinnings, the empirical evidence, and the 
extant research gap outlined above, the present study investigated possible 
differences in children’s and teachers’ value priorities based on the school 
system they attend or work in. Since different studies were able to show a 
relationship between values and language or values and the environment not 
only in adults but also in children (Yang/Bond 1982; Döring et al. 2017; 
Ralston/Cunniff/Gustafson 1995; Verwiebe 2019), the main aim was to ans- 
wer the following research questions for both participant groups (i.e., primary 
school children and teachers): 

Does the importance children/teachers attribute to the higher order 
values differ according to the school system they attend/work in? 


4.2 Participants 


Based on the number of pupils in fourth and fifth grades for the 2018/19 
school year’, a sample was calculated, which was representative of the three 
school systems and stratified according to the territorial distribution of the 
different schools (i.e., stratification was carried out separately for each school 
system because their territorial distribution differs widely). Overall, 450 
primary school children (Mage = 9.81, SD = 0.73; 217 girls, 233 boys) from 
32 classes participated. Of these, 112 (24.9%) attended a Ladin school, 130 
(28.9%) an Italian and 208 (46.2%) a German school. The children were 
distributed rather evenly among rural (n = 245, 54.4%) and urban (n = 205, 
45.6%) located schools. Additionally, 79 of their teachers (N = 79, Mage = 
42.77, SD = 10.54) participated in the study, whereby the number of partici- 
pating teachers per class ranged from 1 to 4 teachers, and in two classes none 
of the teachers filled out a questionnaire. The gender distribution was un- 
balanced (74 females, 5 males) but corresponds to the population of primary 
school teachers in the Province of Bolzano (cfr. ASTAT, 2019). Further, 
since the Italian school system is characterised by the integration of children 
with disabilities, learning disabilities or other Special Educational Needs 
(SEN) in mainstream schools, appropriate measures were taken to ensure that 
the research respected this general principle of the schools: after a short 


3 Overall, in the school year 2018/19, 11,068 children attended a fourth or fifth grade 
class. From these, 458 children attended Ladin, 2,582 Italian, and 8,028 German 
schools. 
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consultation with the teacher, children with SEN received any individual 
support that was necessary to complete the questionnaire by taking care to 
maintain the image of the child as an expert as well as their independence in 
answering the questions. 


4.3 Procedures and measures 


Written questionnaires were elaborated for the two participant groups. Children 
were guided step by step through the completion of the questionnaire, 
whereas teachers filled it out at home. All questionnaires were labelled with 
alphanumerical codes providing information on school context (i.e., school 
system) and asked for some socio-demographic characteristics (i.e., sex, age, 
first language, birthplace). For the children, the second part consisted in the 
Picture Based Value Survey for Children (PBVS-C; Döring et al. 2010), a 
well-established, standardised instrument to gather children’s values 
(Cieciuch/Döring/Harasimczuk 2013). It is based on Schwartz’s (1992, 1994) 
theory and consists of 20 pictures with short captions representing the 10 
basic human values to be ranked in a five-graded Q-sort ranging from very 
important to not at all important. The questionnaire was provided in the 
language of the school but for some classes bilingual instructions were given 
as teachers deemed it necessary to allow all children to follow. Next to 
parents’ formal consent, children were asked for their assent and ongoing 
consent (i.e., informed about their voluntary participation and the possibility 
of opting out at any time) as foreseen by ethical practice in research with 
children (Mertens 2015; see also Graham et al. 2013). Within the parents’ 
questionnaire, values were gathered with the Portraits Value Questionnaire 
(PVQ; Schwartz 1992), which due to the multilingual reality of the territory, 
was provided in its German and Italian version (Schmidt et al. 2007; 
Capanna/Vecchione/Schwartz 2005). The PVQ consists of 40 Items describ- 
ing a person in a short portrait. Participants then need to indicate how similar 
the respective person is to themselves on a 6-point Likert scale (1 = not like 
me at all, 6 = very much like me) (Schwartz 2006). 


4.4 Data Analysis 


First, it was ensured that children from the three school systems understood 
values similarly and according to the theoretically postulated value theory by 
Schwartz (1992, 1994). For this purpose, multidimensional scaling (MDS; 
Borg/Groenen/Mair 2013) was performed for the participants of each school 
system. The results indicated that values are construed in similar ways and 
following Schwartz’ theory (see Auer 2022 for the MDS for the children’s 
sample). 
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Further, priority scores have been computed as the means of all item scores 
belonging to the respective higher order values as proposed by Schwartz 
(2003) and Döring et al. (2010). For the PVQ, as indicated by Schwartz 
(2003), individual response tendencies were corrected for by centring each 
participant’s responses around their mean score. These centred value scores 
were then used for following statistical procedures. 

A one-way ANOVA was conducted to explore the impact of the school 
system on children’s or teachers’ value priorities. Homogeneity of variances 
was asserted using Levene’s Test, and where the assumption was not met, 
Welch’s F-ratios was considered and reported. Post-hoc comparisons were 
conducted by using the Tukey HSD test or Games-Howell test in the case 
equal variances could not be assumed. Effect sizes were calculated as omega 
squared (%œ°) and interpreted as small, medium, and large if ©” = 0.01, © = 
0.06 and œ = 0.14, respectively (Cohen 1988). For the cases where Welch’s 
F ratio has been reported, an adjusted omega squared (est. œ) was calculated. 


5 Findings 


5.1 Differences in children’s value priorities based on the school 
system 


Levene’s Test showed that equal variances could be assumed for self-trans- 
cendence (p = .307), conservation (p = .548) and openness to change (p = 
.067), but not for self-enhancement (p < .001). Therefore, for the latter higher 
order value type Welch’s F-ratios is reported. One-way ANOVA revealed 
statistically significant differences in mean scores for all four higher order 
values for the different school systems: self-transcendence, F(2, 447) = 3.26, 
p = .039, w = .01, conservation, F(2, 447) = 10.10, p < .001, œ = .04, self- 
enhancement Welch’s F(2, 256.43) = 11.38, p < .001, est. œa = .04, and 
openness to change F(2, 447) = 7.94, p < .001, œ = .03). The reported effect 
sizes can be considered as indicating a small effect (Cohen 1988). Post-hoc 
comparisons using the Tukey HSD test* revealed that children attending 
German schools (M = 3.67, SD = 0.46) significantly differed in their mean 
score for self-transcendence from children attending Italian schools (M = 
3.53, SD = 0.52). Children attending German schools (M = 2.97, SD = 0.35) 
also showed a significantly different mean score in conservation from 


4 In addition, as the sample size was not equal, the Gabriel post hoc test was run and 
checked for differing results. 
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Table 2: Children’s means and standard deviations of higher order values by 
school systems. 
Self- Conservation Self- Openness to 
Transcendence Enhancement change 

School n Mean SD Mean SD | Mean SD Mean SD 
System 
German 208 | 3.67 0.46 | 2.97 0.35 | 2.01 0.44 | 3.24 0.38 
Italian 130 | 3.53 0.52 | 3.05 0.36 | 2.25 0.56 | 3.10 0.43 
Ladin 112 | 3.65 0.46 | 3.15 0.33 | 1.96 0.39 | 3.09 0.34 


children attending Ladin schools (M = 3.15, SD = 0.33). Furthermore, they 
differed significantly in their mean score (M = 3.24, SD = 0.38) for openness 
to change from children attending Italian (M = 3.10, SD = 0.43) and Ladin 
schools (M = 3.09, SD = 0.34). For the higher order value self-enhancement 
Games-Howell test was used for post-hoc comparisons. It revealed that the 
mean score for children attending Italian schools (M = 2.25, SD = 0.56) was 
significantly different from children attending German (M = 2.01, SD = 0.44) 
as well as Ladin schools (M = 1.96, SD = 0.39). Means and standard 
deviations across the different groups are shown in Table 2. 


5.2 Differences in teachers’ value priorities based on the school 
system 


According to Levene’s test, homogeneity of variance across groups could be 
assumed for self-transcendence (p = .429), conservation (p = .256), self- 
enhancement (p = .693) and openness to change (p = .182). One-way 
ANOVA showed statistically significant differences in mean scores across 
the different school systems for two out of the four higher order values: 
conservation F(2, 76) = 2.18, p = .028, œ = .06, and openness to change, 
F(2, 76) = 2.40, p = .039, œ = -.08. Effect sizes indicate that both 
differences in means are of medium magnitude (i.e., œ > .06; Cohen 1988). 
The Tukey HSD test was used for post-hoc comparisons and results indicate 
that teachers at German schools differ significantly in their mean score for 
conservation (M = -0.99, SD = 0.53) when compared to teachers at Italian 
schools (M = 0.33, SD = 0.54). Moreover, concerning their mean values in 
openness to change values, teachers from German schools (M = 0.06, SD = 
0.62) differed significantly from teachers at Italian schools (M = -0.34, SD = 
0.61). Means and standard deviations across the different groups are shown 
in Table 3. 
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Table 3: Teachers’ means and standard deviations of higher order values by 
groups of school system. 
Self- Conservation Self- Openness to 
Transcendence Enhancement change 
School n M SD M SD M SD M SD 
System 
German 40 | 0.68 0.42 -0.06 0.48 | -1.21 0.77 | 0.06 0.57 
Italian 27 | 0.87 0.53 0.29 0.64 | -1.61 0.83 | -0.31 0.70 
Ladin 12 | 0.65 0.45 -0.05 0.50 | -1.17 0.78 | 0.04 0.38 


6 Discussion 


6.1 Summary of the results 


In summary, the results show that the children differ in their value priorities 
depending on the school system they attend and so do the teachers. For the 
children, differences in value priorities for all four higher order values 
emerged. Specifically, children attending German schools attribute more 
importance to self-transcendence than those attending Italian schools, less 
importance to conservation than children attending Ladin schools, as well as 
more importance to openness to change than children attending Italian and 
Ladin schools. Instead, children attending Italian schools rate self-enhance- 
ment as more important than children attending German and Ladin schools 
do. For the teachers, school system-based differences emerged only in the 
two higher order values conservation and openness to change. Teachers 
working at German schools rate conservation lower and openness to change 
higher than teachers from Italian schools do. In the following, some of these 
differences will be discussed in more detail by integrating them into the 
results of previous studies. 


6.2 School system-based differences in value priorities 

As the results of the present study show, the school system seems to impact 
on the attributed importance of both children and teachers even though 
children show more and sometimes also divergent differences when com- 
pared with the results in the teacher sample. On the one hand, this might be 
attributed to the size and composition of the teacher sample (i.e., 12 teachers 
from a Ladin, 27 from an Italian, 40 from a German school; see limitations of 
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the study in section 7). On the other hand, it might be attributed to overall 
differences in value priorities according to the participants’ life spans 
(Döring/Daniel/Knafo-Noam 2016). Döring et al. (2015), for instance, also 
found a greater variation across countries in children’s self-enhancement 
values rather than in conservation values as it was reported in prior studies in 
adults. However, both children and teachers from German schools rated 
openness to change higher than children and teachers from Italian schools. 
Concerning the higher order value of self-transcendence, which children from 
German schools rated as being more important than children from Italian 
schools, Verwiebe (2019) also showed that German-speaking countries 
attribute more importance to benevolence and universalism than the Italian 
population does. This might be attributed to the fact that most ofthe German- 
speaking population in the Province of Bolzano is oriented more towards the 
culture of German-speaking countries, that is Austria, Germany and 
Switzerland, (e.g., through television programmes, literature, newspapers, 
etc.; cf. Baur 2009). Zinn (2019) describes this reality as the living “[...] 
within a German-speaking ‘bubble’ inside of the Italian national imagined 
community [...]” (p. 57). Therefore, value orientations of the German- 
speaking population are very likely to be influenced more by German- 
speaking countries across the borders than by the nation the province is 
located in. Consequently, it can be argued that value differences within the 
province follow value differences as they have been shown in prior studies at 
a nation-level (Verwiebe 2019; Schwartz 1999b). This result of school 
system-based differences seems to be in accordance with Daniel, Hofmann- 
Towfigh and Knafo’s (2013) study which also showed significant differences 
in value priorities in two ethnic school types (i.e., Israeli Jewish and Arab 
schools). Even though the authors addressed values at the school level, 
comparable to the present study they attained them by simply aggregating 
values of individuals belonging to the respective school. Within both studies, 
differences in the importance attributed to specific values according to the 
distinct school systems or school types, respectively, could be shown. 


6.3 The school as a socialisation agent 


What do these results tell us about the role of schools? It seems that the 
school as a socialisation agent clearly follows the aim of socialising those 
values which by a society — or, to put it in Kymlicka’s (2011) words, by a 
“sub-state” — are considered as desirable (Daniel/Hofmann-Towfigh/Knafo 
2013; Grusec/Hastings 2015; Hurrelmann 2006). As the results show, across 
the distinct school systems, individuals rate the importance they attribute to 
specific values differently. Conversely, this could be interpreted insofar as 
schools of the respective ethnolinguistic groups socialise those values that are 
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considered desirable. To put it differently, ethnolinguistically based differ- 
ences in values as they have been shown in prior research (Sagiv et al. 2017) 
seem to become evident within schools belonging to the different school 
systems. Such a result might be interpreted also in the vein of the above- 
mentioned critical voices by other scholars, who claimed that the organisa- 
tion of the education system in the province leads to or further promotes the 
social division of the population of the three official languages of the territory 
(Baur 2013; Zinn 2017). Even though variation in value priorities within and 
across cultures has been empirically proven so far and should not be seen as 
problematic at all, the strict separation of schools according to the three 
languages hinders daily contacts between the children (Wisthaler 2013) and 
contributes to the creation of parallel worlds (cf. Gross 2019). And this, in 
turn, can lead to the fact that the values of the respective sub-society are 
socialised within the schools, but the socialisation of values on the super- 
ordinate level of the multilingual region might be prevented by such an 
organisation of schooling. Under the consideration that the transmission of 
common values ensures consistency for cultures and societies (Döring et al. 
2015) and the awareness of shared values as a key competence of citizenship 
skills (Council of the European Union 2018), the organisation of the school 
system of the Autonomous Province of Bolzano might be reimagined through 
cross-linguistic collaboration between policy, school authorities, and teacher 
training or the creation of one single school system involving personnel from 
all three language groups (Baur 2000; Baur/Videsott 2012; Gross 2019). 
Instead, on the level of the single classroom, projects spanning across schools 
of all languages should be realised on a regular or even everyday basis with 
the aim of a meeting of diversities possibly leading to the development of 
additional value similarities in a way that children identify as residents of 
province, regardless of the language group they belong to (cf. White Paper on 
Intercultural Dialogue by the European Union 2008). However, in any case, 
further and more detailed studies are needed to be able to draw clear 
conclusions since the study had its limitations. These will be addressed in the 
following. 


7 Limitations 


Even though the present study contributed some empirical evidence to 
current value research in childhood and in the context of school, several 
limitations need to be addressed. The small sample size of teachers limits the 
conclusions that can be drawn for this group of participants, and a subsequent 
study based on a larger sample size is undoubtably necessary. Another 
limitation lies in the fact that children from the Ladin language schools as 
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well as all children speaking a language other than German and Italian were 
only offered the questionnaire in their second or third language. Since prior 
studies showed that the language of the questionnaire impacts on the 
importance attributed to the values (Bond/Yang 1982), this might cause bias 
in the data. Further, since analysing school-system-based differences was not 
the first aim of the overall research project, the research design could be im- 
proved to better fit the research question presented here. Through the com- 
bination of quantitative and qualitative methods the phenomenon could be 
explored more in-depth, and it would allow to draw clearer conclusions. 
Additionally, such a design would also better meet the children's need for 
discussion, who showed a great desire to express themselves on what is 
important to them after completing the questionnaire. 


8 Conclusions 


The present study was able to demonstrate that schools in the Autonomous 
Province of Bolzano seem to impact on the importance children attribute to 
specific values. Even though cultural differences in value priorities have been 
proven so far by many prior studies (e.g., Daniel et al. 2013; Döring et al. 
2015; Schwartz 1999b; Verwiebe 2019;) and should not be seen as proble- 
matic per se, one question may arise: even though schools in the territory, in 
a world-wide comparison, as all other Italian provinces can show a long- 
standing and quite unique tradition of school inclusion, how inclusive is the 
school system and its structures when taking the perspective of language? An 
organisation of schools through three parallel systems and the clear division 
of all educational institutions belonging to them seems to run counter to the 
idea and conception of inclusion as one school for all. Seen from the pers- 
pective of Special Educational Needs, the latter asked and still asks schools 
all over Europe and the world to be transformed through restructuring 
policies, practices, and cultures to respond to student population’s diversity 
(Ainscow/Booth/Dyson 2006; Powell et al. 2019). Consequently, in order to 
work towards a more inclusive school system in the specific case of the Pro- 
vince of Bolzano, it might be necessary to also work in the direction of “a 
multinational conception of citizenship” and a “a more multicultural concep- 
tion of multinationalism”, that is, national groups, sub-state national groups, 
and immigrant groups (Kymlicka 2011: 282). This would promote a sense of 
common citizenship and therefore be more consistent with the understanding 
of inclusive education in terms of fair schools for all. 
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Evidence on Analysis and Reflections of Available 
Statistical Data in Italy 


Rosa Bellacicco, Silver Cappello’ 


Introduction 


During the past few decades, the definition of inclusive education has shifted 
from an approach to support and placement of pupils with disability/special 
needs to a notion of education for all (Messiou 2017; Wolff et al. 2021). 
Adopting this vantage point, inclusive education implies the need to dis- 
mantle complex barriers for learning and participation for all children and 
young people in schools (Artiles/Kozleski/Waitoller 2011). According to 
some authors (Ainscow 2016, 2020; IBE-UNESCO 2016), consequently, in 
research it is helpful to use a definition of inclusive education as a process: it 
is about addressing all forms of disparities and inequalities in students' 
presence, participation, and achievement, and at the same time, emphasising 
the attention to those groups of learners who may be at specific risk of mar- 
ginalisation, exclusion, or underachievement. In practice, this results in a 
complex conceptual model in which an inclusive school can be defined as a 
system where structures in place and the processes operate to translate the 
inputs (e.g., the resources, the expertise available to the school, the student 
and teacher variables, and the supports available from the macro educational 
system, from external agencies and from the community) into the desired 
outputs (e.g., including the pupil’s academic output) (Kinsella 2018). 

A strong commitment reinforcing inclusion and equity in education was 
expressed by the United Nations’ Convention on the Rights of Persons with 
Disabilities (UNCRPD; United Nations 2006). Since then, international agen- 
cies and supra-national organisations have tried to formulate and orchestrate 
national policies towards this global trend (Ball/Maguire/Braun 2011; Wal- 
dow 2009). Whilst many states took several efforts to make their education 
systems more and more inclusive (Smyth et al. 2014), like all major policy 


1 The design of the text is equally attributable to both authors. As far as the drafting is 
concerned, Rosa Bellacicco is responsible for the introduction and paragraphs 1, 2, 6 
and the conclusions, whereas Silver Cappello bears responsibility for the paragraphs 3, 
4 and 5. 
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changes, the realisation and provision of this ideal vary significantly both in 
research and in practice between countries around the world and even within 
them (Amor et al. 2019; Artiles et al. 2006; Göransson/Nilholm 2014; Nil- 
holm/Göransson 2017; Anastasiou/Keller 2014). The difficulty to implement 
inclusive education in practice is unsurprising given that it is a concept to be 
fulfilled in different settings with varying policy environments, resources, 
and organisational traditions (Magnüsson/Göransson/Lindgvist 2019). Within 
this framework, data are required to evaluate the impact of inclusive inter- 
ventions, to review the effectiveness of policies and processes, and inform 
future policies (Ainscow et al. 2012, 2020). 


1 The role and shortcomings of data 


A key passage in the UNCRPD stresses that its implementation and monito- 
ring require the collection of data on the population with disabilities for the 
countries that have ratified it, “to enable them to formulate and implement 
policies to give effect to the [...] Convention” (article 31). Consistently, the 
World Report on Disability (WHO 2011) makes a strong case for research on 
disability and categorically points out that continued “lack of data and evi- 
dence [...] often impedes understanding and action” (p. 263) across the 
various sectors, including education. More recently, one of the main calls in 
the Sustainable Development Goals (SDG) of the 2030 Agenda target 17.18 
is to support capacity-building in developing countries in the collection of 
disability statistics with the aim to ensure evidence-based formulation of 
inclusive development, policies and programmes (United Nations Depart- 
ment of Economic and Social Affairs 2019). Additionally, the policy agenda 
of the European Agency for Special Needs and Inclusive Education (EASNIE 
2020) also clearly embraces the importance of gathering statistics, by stating 
that “access to valid and reliable data is essential as an evidence base to 
develop inclusive educational policy at the regional, national and internatio- 
nal level” (p. 4). 

A major impetus in this direction is given by the UNESCO Institute for 
Statistics (UIS), United Nations Statistics Division, the World Bank, and 
other international (e.g., Eurydice) and European networks (e.g., EASNIE 
itself) that try to collect internationally comparable indicators and statistics 
on education and literacy. A significant development in recent years, 
especially in relation to enhancing conceptual clarity around disability, has 
been also undertaken by the Washington Group on Disability Statistics. The 
Washington Group has built on the World Health Organisation's (WHO) con- 
ceptual framing of disability as a bio-psycho-social model of human 
functioning, developing a disability-related set of questions suitable for use in 
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national censuses. This endeavour has meaningful implications in dealing 
with the challenge of disability definition and measurement in a culturally 
neutral and reasonably standardised way among the United Nations member 
states (Madans/Loeb/Altman 2011). 

However, even though these bodies are monitoring the progress made 
concerning inclusion and the equity agenda on education systems (e.g., 
Blanck/Edelstein/Powell 2013; D’Alessio/Watkins 2009), this line of re- 
search should be further developed. On the one hand, the availability and 
reliability of statistics about inclusion differ between countries (Buchner et 
al. 2021). Rich information across all states is hard to obtain due to a limited 
collection of data on disability, particularly on the participation of children 
with disabilities in inclusive education in countries from the Global South. 
On the other hand, despite the Washington Group’s work, definitions of dis- 
ability still vary across countries covering different 'categories' of special 
needs (e.g., disability, learning difficulties, behaviour problems) (Bines/Lei 
2011; Watkins/Ebersold/Lénart, 2014). Of course, this leads to a series of 
issues in making international comparisons between statistics and, ultimately, 
between policies and practices of individual countries (D'Alessio and 
Watkins 2009). 

Beyond this, data by international and European authorities present 
potential intrinsic limitations. For example, EASNIE still focuses on cate- 
gories of Special Educational Needs (SEN), on placement of learners with 
SEN and the allocation of additional resources. Thus, the exclusion of stu- 
dents with SEN from mainstream schools is still a reliable indicator of the 
potential inclusiveness of education systems (Graham/Sweller 2011). In this 
regard, Buchner and colleagues (2021) have investigated EASNIE secondary 
data across several European countries to examine trends in placements (i.e., 
mainstream classes, special classes in mainstream schools and special 
schools) of students with SEN in general and, specifically, those with intel- 
lectual disability. Given their focus on this type of students, they had to 
integrate EASNIE datasets with the datasets from national education authori- 
ties. The authors conclude that it is problematic to track tendencies of the 
implementation of inclusive education in different countries since, for 
example, national policies sometimes do not precisely define the differences 
between an inclusive or segregated settings (e.g., special classes in main- 
stream schools could be considered inclusive) and this can reproduce some 
bias. Furthermore, in some countries, there are no official statistics about 
impairment-related forms of SEN at a national level. Similar concerns are 
reported in the analysis by Weedon and Lezcano-Barbero (2021) of EASNIE 
statistics and those publicly available on SEN students in mainstream 
education in four European jurisdictions. They argue that it is not sufficient 
to examine the EASNIE data to present a full picture but there is the need to 
add other national statistics and qualitative, contextual factors in order to gain 
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an in-depth understanding of the provision of special educational needs in a 
country. 


2 The research project 


This contribution addresses some of these issues by examining statistical 
reports in Italy on a national and local level, specifically the indicators/ 
variables included in these analyses on students with SEN’. Subsequently, 
other variables as detected in a few other countries were explored to offer a 
more complete picture. While recognising the broader scope and meanings of 
inclusive policies, here we concentrate on data relating to students with SEN, 
as in all European education systems, as outlined above, the distribution of 
inclusive and special education refers to the administrative categories of SEN 
as an “inevitable variable” (Buchner et al. 2021: 10) for doing research in the 
sector. 

The Italian school system has a long tradition of inclusive education, 
starting in the 1970s with the first experiences of integrating students with 
disabilities into mainstream schools. Then in particular from the ‘90s on- 
wards, the legislation has developed further to guarantee students with 
disabilities the right to individualisation and personalisation in mainstream 
schools, granting basically Individualised Educational Plans (IEPs) and 
additional personnel resources. While the Law no. 170/2010 introduces some 
reasonable accommodations also for students with certified specific learning 
disabilities (SLD), more recent legislations (Ministerial Directive of 27 
December 2012; and Ministerial Circular no. 8 of 6 March) extend several 
rights to students having other SEN (i.e., disadvantages stemming primarily 
from cultural, linguistic, or socio-economic factors). 

The Ministry of Education (MIURY as well as the national statistical 
office ISTAT* are responsible for collating and publishing statistical data and 
information on the performance of the national school system, including 
those on the population of pupils with disabilities/SEN. For a better under- 
standing, the specific situation of the Autonomous Province of Bolzano, the 
seat of the university to which the authors are affiliated, must be briefly 


2 We adopted here the term “SEN” as an umbrella term regarding disability (e.g., physi- 
cal, sensorial, intellectual, etc.), specific learning disabilities or cultural, linguistic, and 
socio-economic disadvantages. However, as we will see, in our jurisdiction, the provi- 
sion for these three categories of special needs provision relies on different laws. 
Ministry of Education, University and Research (www.miur.gov.it). 

4 National Institute of Statistics (www. istat.it). 


we 
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explained hereafter. As its name already suggests, within the Italian nation 
state, the province holds the status of legislative and administrative autonomy 
in different fields. In brief, this autonomy can be understood as the result of 
the ethnolinguistic landscape (i.e., three official languages spoken in the pro- 
vince since ancient times) and the historical events which have shaped the 
territory (for a detailed discussion of the history of the region, see Alcock 
2001). For example, the province has a few special authorities in the field 
ofeducation as well as a Provincial Institute for Statistics (ASTAT), which 
represents ISTAT at the provincial level. Thus, the province implements here 
a specific survey to collect these data (ASTAT)’, even if it is closely bound to 
the official ISTAT national statistical report‘. 

We draw on the indicators/variables reviewed in the national reports and 
compare them with each other and with those presented in the local statistical 
report to highlight convergences and divergences. To obtain a complete 
picture, as outlined above, some international sources — published by both 
international organisations and different governmental institutions — were 
also investigated. These countries were selected based on two criteria: the 
researchers' linguistic skills and the similarity of the school systems with the 
Italian system, that is, where most children attend mainstream public schools. 

Our key argument is that in addition to studying trends in national and 
international data, analysing the variables considered by individual countries 
could, on the one hand, offer insights into the type of information and, on the 
other hand, stress areas of concern at a political level by identifying topical 
foci related to the provision for inclusive education. 


3 Method 


First, a checklist was prepared to map and compare the variables present in 
the most recent and current national and local institutional documents 
published from the 2017-2018 to the 2020-2021 school year. Second, further 
relevant categories were identified through a review of the international re- 
ports, both for the school and academic level. The analysis of these docu- 
ments was realised through a second check list, which kept track of the 
different existing variables. 


5 Provincial Institute of Statistics of South Tyrol (https://astat.provincia.bz.it/it/default. 
asp). 

6 The national reports do not include most of data related to the Autonomous Province of 
Bolzano. 
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The research process started in 2020 with an exploration of the web pages 
of the Italian sources, both national and local of the Province of Bolzano 
(MIUR, ISTAT and ASTAT), collecting documents dating back until 2010. 
In this first phase, a total of 24 reports were identified. Subsequently, the 
research process shifted to the international level and the following sources 
were investigated: EASNIE, Eurydice, OECD, WHO, UNESCO, Unicef. A 
total of 32 documents were collected at this stage. Finally, it was decided to 
focus on some specific European countries (England, Ireland, Norway, 
Spain) and this last step revealed another 25 documents. 

At the end of the research process, a total of 81 documents were collected. 
In any case, we are strongly aware that the existing materials in the national 
and, above all, international context are many more. Therefore, it is unlikely 
that the documentation identified can guarantee any sort of “representative- 
ness” in Italy and Europe, and this aspect also constitutes a limitation of the 
study, which the reader should consider in the following results section. 


4 Results of national reports’ mapping 


The results of the national (MIUR and ISTAT) and local (ASTAT) reports 
refer to the most recent school year, and any information available only in 
previous reports is given in the footnotes. The three reports presented in this 
section are the following: 


= MIUR (2018-2019). Main data on pupils with disabilities. 
= ISTAT (2018-2019). School inclusion of pupils with disabilities’. 
= ASTAT (2018-2019). School inclusion’. 


For the sake of clarity, the items will be described according to four macro- 
categories of variables: pupils with SEN, school personnel, school context 
and school-family relationships. 


7 There are two more recent ISTAT reports (2019-2020 and 2020-2021) presented in a 
very reduced form, in which only the following data are reported: number of pupils 
with disabilities, support teachers and autonomy and communication assistants; per- 
centage of support teachers teaching support without a specialisation qualification; 
participation of support teachers in courses on educational technologies; number of 
schools (state and private) with specific technological equipment for inclusion, distin- 
guished only by geographical area; accessibility of schools. Two new variables also 
appear: data on distance learning during the COVID-19 pandemic; aggregated per- 
centage of the three categories of SEN. 

8 There is a more recent report (19-20) only on distance learning during the COVID-19 
pandemic. 
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4.1 Variables relating to pupils with SEN 


The analysed reports consider pupils with SEN in different ways since the 
national reports contain only data on students with disabilities, while the 
ASTAT report presents all three categories of SEN. The number of pupils is 
reported from kindergarten to upper secondary school, with a distinction by 
gender and, only for the MIUR report, by region, geographical area, state and 
private schools and the degree of disability (i.e., mild or severe disability). 

The number of students who have a support teacher is mentioned in the 
ISTAT’ and ASTAT reports distinguishing by gender and school level, while 
only in the ISTAT report, exclusively for primary and lower secondary 
school, also the number of pupils with reduced autonomy (i.e., those with 
serious difficulties or limitations in moving around the building, eating and 
going to the bathroom on their own) for the respective geographical areas. 

Unlike the provincial report, the two national ones provide more detailed 
information by also indicating the specific type of disability. The ISTAT 
report distinguishes these data by gender and primary and lower secondary 
school, whereas the MIUR report draws a detailed distinction from kinder- 
garten to upper secondary school and by state and private schools. In 
addition, in the latter, among the state schools there is a section dedicated to 
the different pathologies (i.e., prevalent International Classification of 
Diseases [ICD] code), with a distinction between the three main types of 
upper secondary school (1.e., Iyceums, technical institutes, vocational institu- 
tes). Moreover, the MIUR report is the only one that indicates the number of 
classes/sections with at least one pupil with a disability with a distinction by 
school level and by state and private schools. However, only the ISTAT 
report pays specific attention to the pupils' participation in educational trips 
and extracurricular activities (with and without overnight stay and indicating 
the relative reasons). Further, it reports the amount of time the students spent 
in and out of the classroom considering their level of autonomy and the 
geographical area of their school. 

Finally, two documents out of three (i.e., MIUR and ASTAT reports) 
include the number of foreign pupils with disabilities, that is, those without 
Italian citizenship, whereby in the MIUR report the related numbers are 
presented by region, geographical area and school level. 

It should also be pointed out that students with specific learning disabili- 
ties (SLDs) are not mentioned in these reports in detail (with the exception of 
the three categories of SEN provided by ASTAT). There is another different 
annual report by MIUR in which only the data on students with SLDs are 


9 Data only available in the report of the school year 17-18, with a distinction also by 
type of disability. 
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reported, broken down by type of SLD (i.e., dyslexia, dysgraphia, dysortho- 
graphy, or dyscalculia), school level, geographical area and region with the 
relative presence in state and private schools from primary to upper 
secondary school (MIUR 2020b). 


4.2 Variables relating to school personnel 


The reports of the three institutes indicate the number of support teachers 
with a distinction by school level (MIUR, ASTAT), by region (ISTAT) and 
by gender (ASTAT). Moreover, all of them indicate the number of teachers 
but only two of the three (ISTAT and ASTAT) also offer the ratio in relation 
to pupils with disabilities'°. Moreover, only one document (ISTAT) for pri- 
mary and lower secondary school considers the continuity of the relationship 
between students with disabilities and support teachers as well as the average 
number of weekly support hours assigned to pupils with disabilities. 

The ISTAT report also tracks support teachers’ attendance of training 
courses on inclusive education, the percentage of support teachers who work 
without a specialisation qualification in inclusive education, the number of 
autonomy and communication assistants (by region and in relation to the 
number of pupils) and the number of working hours per week from this pro- 
fessional figure. In the Province of Bolzano, the autonomy and communica- 
tion assistant finds its equivalent in the so-called “integration collaborator”. 
In the ASTAT report, these figures are shown in relation to pupils with dis- 
abilities. Further, information on the integration collaborators’ knowledge in 
Italian Sign Language is incorporated. 


4.3 Variables relating to the school context and school-family 
relationships 


The ISTAT and ASTAT reports provide some data on the school context: the 
number of schools that have specific technological equipment for inclusion. 
In the case of ISTAT data are distinguished by region, while in the case of 
ASTAT the school levels and the type of technological equipment are 
indicated. Additionally, both documents focus on the accessibility of schools, 
be it architectural and sensory (ISTAT) or internal and external (ASTAT). 


10 This data is surprisingly missing in the most recent MIUR report referred to the 2018— 
2019 school year, but there is in the previous one (2017-2018 school year), the only 
one in which the type of contract of support teachers (fixed or permanent) is also 
reported. 
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Only one report (ISTAT) tracks the family participation indicating data 
on the frequency of meetings among parents, curricular and support teachers 
with a distinction by geographical area, and data on appeals to the Regional 
Administrative Court (the so-called Tribunale Amministrativo Regionale — 
TAR) by dissatisfied families (only for primary and lower secondary schools). 
The following table displays a summary of the main elements emerging from 
the analysis of the reports (Tab. 1). 


Table 1: Synthesis of the analysis of national and local reports 
MIUR ISTAT ASTAT 
18-19 18-19 18-19 
Number of pupils with SEN x X X 
from pre-school to second- | Only pupils Only pupils Three cate- 
ary school, by gender with disabili- with disabili- gories of 
ties, by region, ties"! SEN 
geographical 
area, state and 
private schools, 
degree of dis- 
ability (mild or 
severe disabili- 
ty) 
E Number of pupils with a Report 17—18 X 
v support teacher, by gender 
z 
= and school level 
5 Number of pupils with re- X 
w | duced autonomy (they can- Only primary 
15) a 
2 not move around the build- and lower 
Ww ing, eat, and go to the secondary 
w | toilet by themselves), by school 
© geographical area 
a 
= Number of so-called foreign | X X 
Æ | pupils with disabilities (with | By region, 
ž non-Italian citizenship) geographical 
zZ area and school 
= level 


11 In the report of the 2019-20 school year there is only the total number of the three 


categories of SEN, from primary to secondary school. 
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MIUR ISTAT ASTAT 
18-19 18-19 18-19 
Types of disabilities X X 
By school level, By gender, 
state and pri- primary and 
vate schools, lower 
different pa- secondary 
thologies (pre- school 
valent ICD 
code), in the 
three types of 
upper second- 
ary school 
(lyceums, tech- 
nical institutes, 
vocational 
institutes) 
Number of classes/sections | X 
a | with at least one pupil with 
% | disabilities, by school level 
2 (state and private schools) 
= Amount of school time x 
£ | spent by pupils with dis- By primary 
© | abilities in and out of class, and lower 
3 | by level of autonomy and secondary 
wW | geographical area school 
© 
© Participation of pupils with X 
G | disabilities in educational By primary 
S | trips and extracurricular and lower 
3 | activities with and without secondary 
£ | overnight accommodation, school 
Q | by reasons and geographical 
a: area 
Number of support teachers | X X X 
By school level By region By gender 
and school 
level 
= Support teachers/pupils Report 17—18 x X 
© | with disabilities (ratio) 
c 
9 | The continuity of the rela- X 
i : ` 
2 | tionship between students By primary 
z | and support teachers, by and lower 
& | geographical area secondary 
a school 
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MIUR ISTAT ASTAT 
18-19 18-19 18-19 
Number of weekly support X 
hours assigned to pupils By primary 
with disabilities, by geo- and lower 
graphical area secondary 
school 
Type of contract of support | Report 17—18 
teachers (fixed-term and 
permanent) 
Participation of support X 
teachers in courses on 
inclusive teaching 
Percentage of support X 
teachers teaching support 
without a specialisation 
qualification 
Number of autonomy and X 
communication assistants, 
by region and in ratio of 
pupils 
Number of hours per week X 
worked by autonomy and 
communication assistants, 
by level of autonomy and 
geographical area 
Number of integration X 
E collaborators, by gender, 
S school level, with informa- 
” | tion on knowledge of Italian 
g | Sign Language (ISL) and in 
> ratio of pupils with disabi- 
2 | lities and those assisted by 
a integration collaborators 
a Number of schools with X X 
9 specific technological By school 
5 equipment for inclusion, by region 
un 
v 2 school level and type of 
5 Æ| technological equipment 
N 
x S Accessibility of schools, by X X 
€ f| school level Physicaland Internal and 
Sg sensory external 
oD accessibility, accessibility 
o = ; 
<E by region 
U S 
ne 
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MIUR ISTAT ASTAT 
18—19 18—19 18—19 


Frequency of meetings X 
among family, curricular 
and support teachers, by 
geographical area 


Data on appeals to the Re- X 
gional Administrative Court 
by dissatisfied families, by 

geographical area (primary 
and secondary schools only) 


School context and school- 


family relationships 


5 New variables from international reports 


There are many variables explored in international reports and they partly 
overlap with those identified in the Italian scenario. In this paragraph we will 
only consider the “additional” ones, which are not included in the national 
documentation. 

An important aspect that emerged from English reports is the one related 
to the periods of absence or permanent absence of pupils with SEN, with and 
without certification (statement), in terms of the number of days of non- 
attendance and related reasons (Department for Education 2016, 2019). They 
also consider the variables “ethnicity” and “English as a first language”, 
focusing on the number of students who have these characteristics and, at the 
same time, special needs (Department for Education 2020a, 2020b). Closely 
related to this point, a report from Ireland (2020) indicates the number of 
pupils at risk of educational disadvantage and with SEN who are followed 
and supported by the Irish National Educational Psychological Service. 

Finally, the area relating to the adult life project of pupils with SEN is 
considered in England and Ireland through some variables related to partici- 
pation in apprenticeships (Department for Education 2020a) and the pro- 
portion of entrants with learning difficulties and/or disabilities to higher 
education (Department for Education 2020b; Department of Education 2020). 

International reports often discuss information on the special school 
system, such as data on drop-out in special classes and special schools or the 
transition between mainstream and special system (Department of Education 
and Skills 2011). Such data can be considered less relevant to the Italian 
context. 
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6 Discussion 


The three reviewed Italian statistical reports differ in the way they record 
inclusive education variables. All three datasets include data on the category 
of disability. The two national reports distinguish different degrees and types 
of impairment (e.g., physical, sensorial, intellectual, etc.). They also specify 
in detail the number of students accessing inclusive education at various 
school levels and the types of schools and their geographical distribution 
throughout the country. As a result, a general picture of the student popu- 
lation with disabilities is described. 

However, only one national body publishes a specific report on the 
proportion of students with SLDs. Moreover, only the local report pays atten- 
tion to data on cultural, linguistic, and socio-economic disadvantages (i.e., 
SEN students), describing them from pre-primary to upper secondary school 
and by gender (even ifin a more recent ISTAT report there is a reference to 
the rate of students with SLDs and other SEN; see footnote 13). This is likely 
to be due to the traditional centrality of the disability category in the Italian 
context and the late identification of students as having specific learning 
disabilities or other SEN as caused by socioeconomic, cultural, and linguistic 
disadvantages. In general, the perspective of intersectionality — namely how 
different factors intersect to create multiple deep-rooted disadvantages — is 
partly missing as only gender and migrant status are included while other 
information is not published, for instance, the intersection between the 
category of disability and social class or first language or ethnicity. On the 
international level some of them are available. 

However, what seems even least explored are data on students with 
disabilities with different types of impairments, with SLDs and with SEN that 
allow for comparison of the quality of inclusive education in terms of micro- 
exclusions. This is a widespread phenomenon also in Italy that implies the 
promotion of the teaching of students with SEN in regular schools yet in 
different settings, instead of classrooms with peers (Nes/Demo/Ianes 2018; 
Bellacicco et al. 2019). The broader view of inclusion now necessitates a 
wider consideration of students involved and not only a generic reference to 
the category of disability. 

Moreover, results from this study show that also the area of social 
participation is covered only superficially and considered solely the student 
population with disability in one report. 

Referring to Kinsella’s model (2018), regarding inputs and especially the 
involved resources, data on physical accessibility and technological factors 
are available in two reports. However, in this dimension, the most in-depth 
analysis concerns the resource of support teacher. Their profile is tackled 
particularly in one report, the one by ISTAT, which outlines competence, 
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previous training and specialisation, the continuity of their relationship with 
the student with disability, staff ratios, and so forth. The allocation of the 
number of support teachers’ hours per pupil in the different regions covered 
by the report is another important element, given the many regional 
differences found in Italy in this regard (Fogarolo 2021). 

The same report (ISTAT) and the local one (ASTAT) also discuss the 
figure of other professionals employed in case of severe disabilities alongside 
support teachers, the so-called “autonomy and communication assistants” or 
“integration collaborator”. However, it would be necessary to take in other 
information related to these input variables, such as providing a comprehen- 
sive illustration of their profiles (in terms of their distribution, tasks assigned, 
professional development, etc.) but also embracing issues about mainstream 
classroom teachers’ competence and their expertise in inclusive education. 
All this attention on support teachers and personnel is rooted in the influence 
and pervasiveness of a medical approach that leads to providing additional 
support to Italian students with disabilities rather than focusing on the 
expertise of mainstream classroom teachers and their ability to meet diverse 
student needs and employ differentiate instruction. This is confirmed by the 
fact that the relationship with students’ families is only touched upon in one 
report (ISTAT) out of three and especially in relation to the request, through 
the Court, for additional hours of support teaching — another typical Italian 
issue (Ianes/Augello 2019). However, information on the support of external 
agencies and the community is absent. 

Beyond this, the collection of data on inclusive processes is also regarded 
as needing a significant critical review about communication, consultation, 
collaboration and coordination amongst, for instance, school staff, since it is 
the starting point for developing inclusive practices (Ainscow 2016, 2020). 

Finally, the results indicate an overwhelming lack of data on outputs, 
especially concerning students. In addition to a mere superficial engagement 
with SEN students’ social achievements, academic outcomes for this popula- 
tion are lacking. However, in relation to children’s performance on the basic 
learning tasks, the Global Monitoring Report (UNESCO 2014) clearly 
highlights that the global learning crisis is even more magnified for children 
with disabilities. Moreover, it is crucial to emphasise that within the various 
types of disabilities some are even more likely to be disadvantaged than 
others, and hence a homogenised discourse around disability would once 
again not be sufficient (Singal et al. 2018). 

In Italy, in addition to traditional assessment mechanisms regarding pupil 
performance at the international level (e.g., PISA, perhaps the most well- 
known), further monitoring procedures were introduced, such as those guided 
by national research and evaluation public body “INVALSI” (Istituto nazio- 
nale per la valutazione del sistema educativo di istruzione e di formazione), 
which is now committed to the development of indicators and descriptors for 
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the outcomes of students with disabilities — both in terms of learning and 
social participation. However, as Janes, Demo and Dell’ Anna (2020) noted, 
“the task is challenging because of the enormous variety of individualised 
learning goals defined in the IEPs” (p. 258). 

Finally, it is worth noting the few “new” areas covered by international 
reports. As the analysis of these documents reveals, similarities in the 
variables published at the international level appear to suggest that statistical 
monitoring around the world is grappling with similar issues. Regarding new 
variables, the first one addresses the issue of students’ absence from schools 
and the reasons behind them. The number of absences and the underlying 
rationales can be significant to understand, for example, the trend of disorder, 
its impact on student's daily functioning (if it requires hospitalisation, 
frequent check-up, etc.) or other contextual and personal factors potentially 
leading to a school drop-out. This data clearly would allow, whether ex- 
plored, a better development of an individualised/personalised IEP also for 
the (Italian) pupils. 

The second element refers to the relationships with psychological 
counselling service, which capture the collaboration between schools and 
public health system. The absence of these data in Italian reports, previously 
noted, may be a symptom that cooperation and dialogue between school and 
different stakeholders — in this case the health professionals — are under- 
estimated or considered difficult to map because of the territorial disparities 
regarding provision of services outside of schools. It is of concern that in 
Italy 9.01% of funds are allocated at the regional level and even 10.27% at 
the local level (lanes/Demo/Dell’ Anna 2021; EASNIE 2019). 

The last suggestion from international reports involves in-school learners' 
preparation for adult life (through internships; in Italy called alternanza 
scuola-lavoro) and their transition to higher education. More in general, we 
know that few studies analyse progression from school years towards adult- 
hood and the extent to which inclusive education leads to independent living 
in the community (EASNIE 2018). However, according to the literature 
(Kefallinou 2019; Kefallinou/Symeonidou/Meijer 2020), a successful in- 
clusive education can positively impact the transition to employment, 
financial independence, and stable adulthood. Thus, the collection of these 
data should be seen as a vital component of inclusive education and might be 
arguably integrated into Italian statistical reports. 
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7 Conclusions 


Internationally, there is a considerable agreement on the need for the syste- 
matic collection of information to monitor progress toward greater educatio- 
nal inclusion and then improve the effectiveness of policies. However, this 
process has developed in multiple and varying directions in terms of 
approach and methods used across countries. 

This study provides an overview of the current state of the type of 
statistical data gathered on inclusive education in Italy. The results of our 
study demonstrate that there are many components mapped in official reports, 
above all in terms of attendance of Italian schools, general profile, type and 
degree of impairment and other issues (e.g., participation in group class 
activities or some social experiences) related to students with disabilities. It is 
thus not surprising that we also found notable information about support 
teachers assigned to them and the relationship between these teachers and 
students’ families. Notably, Italian reports shed light on how support teachers 
are treated as supplemental resources by the Italian state, highlighting, even 
though only through quantitative data, many of the recurrent problems found 
in the literature, such as a lack of teachers’ continuity, legal disputes over the 
number of support hours assigned, recruitment of teachers without any 
specialisation qualification, high frequency of pull/push-out phenomena, etc.; 
(Nes/Demo/lanes 2018; Fogarolo 2021). 

Given this emphasis on the category of disability, the other categories 
(SLDs and disadvantaged learners) are not investigated or are not subject to 
different brief reports. All in all, the data gathered appear more closely 
connected to special education than inclusive education. Moreover, the data 
collection process seems fragmented in various documents and this does not 
allow to reach an integrated framework of evidence on Italian inclusive 
education. 

Consequently, it is important to look beyond the current data and into 
other areas that should be covered in the years to come. Some of the most 
important further areas in this regard, also identified through the analysis of 
some international reports, are mainstream teachers’ competence and their 
expertise in inclusive education; the intertwined relationships of (dis)ability 
with the socio-economic background; the collaboration and the provision 
from the territorial system. Of key importance, another area that is also 
missing in all our reports is a focus on students’ long-term outcomes: social 
achievements (only mentioned), academic attainments, quality of life issues 
including self-reliance, autonomy, and transition to higher education/employ- 
ment. 

Two other issues concerning the data collection that would inform 
policymaking for inclusive education should also be raised here. First, at a 
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national level, Fogarolo (2021) pointed out that there is also a lack of data on 
students with IEPs and, notably, on the number of students who graduate 
with a “full” diploma in high school or with a certificate of competence 
without possibility to access higher education (that is a result of an IEP in 
which the goals of the general curriculum are not achieved) (FISH 2021). It is 
thus impossible from the current data to provide evidence on the proportion 
of upper secondary students with SEN who apply or enter higher education. 
Moreover, the figure of support teachers who ask annually for a transfer to 
become curriculum teachers — another widespread phenomenon — is 
unknown. 

Second, at an international level, Watkins, Ebersold and Lénart (2014) 
also commented on these questions and added key strategies, some of which 
overlap with those just described. Summing up, one crucial suggestion is to 
align data gathered at the national level to the broader approach of inclusive 
education. This would encourage the examination of all students at risk of 
exclusion (i.e., students with other disadvantages) over the traditional 'target 
group' of students with disabilities. While the current distinction in different 
SENs and their placement was helpful, it did not consider the policy context 
of more systematic education systems reform (Florian 2019). Moreover, this 
broader view would support the contextualisation of specific data on 
inclusive education within all ‘usual’ educational data collection activities. 
From a methodological point of view, Watkins, Ebersold and Lénárt (2014) 
also argue for a regular and systematic collection of both quantitative and 
qualitative data and the triangulation of data from different points of view as 
a vital next step to implementing inclusive education policies based upon 
clearer and reliable information. There is considerable work to do, yet we 
hope this study, and other ones like this, can contribute to highlighting the 
development of the inclusive education field and offer invaluable insights. 

Concluding, it is necessary to acknowledge some limitations in our study. 
The first one is that we reported only Italian statistical reports explicitly 
concentrated on students with SEN and we excluded the general education 
reports in which some relevant contextual variables could be found (e.g., the 
degree of decentralisation of the educational system). Yet, as we have argued, 
integrated reports should be warranted to connect the discourse between the 
fields of special and general inclusive education. Secondly, as noted above, 
results were limited to include only a few international reports. We did not 
conduct a systematic review on them or contact researchers of single 
countries. The low number of reports restricted a true comparison of findings. 
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Funding Models of Inclusion in an International 
Perspective 


Joanne Banks, Silver Cappello, Heidrun Demo, 
Rune Hausstätter, Simone Seitz’ 


1 Introduction 


European policies on inclusive education show a general trend from a focus 
on disability and Special Educational Needs (SEN) towards a focus on the 
development of quality education for all learners (Meijer/Watkins 2016). 
Nevertheless, their implementation is challenged by the fact that, in many 
countries, conceptualisation of inclusive education has grown out of discus- 
sions around specialist segregated provision or integration (Meijer/Watkins 
2019) and has produced confusing and sometimes contradictory overlapping 
of policies. 

This becomes particularly visible in funding models. Recently, Meijer and 
Watkins (2019), basing on some comparative analysis conducted by the 
European Agency for Special Needs and Inclusive Education, have stated: 
“finding the best ways of financing special needs and inclusive education was 
and still is a challenge many European countries are facing” (716). In fact, 
several scholars have investigated the relationship between resource 
allocation and the implementation of inclusive practices (e.g., Parrish 2015; 
Ebersold 2016). 

In many countries, besides a general orientation towards inclusive educa- 
tion policies, specific funding tracks for specific student groups considered 
eligible for special education exist. In the literature, this is described as the 
Input model of funding (Meijer 2003): funding is based on the identification 
of learners’ needs at school level, municipalities, or local regions. Over the 
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past decade, however, research from different European countries suggest 
that this funding model runs counter to the development of inclusion this 
funding model implies some risks for the development of inclusion 
(Ebersold/Meijer 2016). Countries using the input model are reporting a 
increase in the requests for funding and a growing prevalence of identified 
needs. Furthermore, the increased funding is often used for “outsourcing” 
strategies, where identified students are delegated to specific professionals or, 
in some systems, are placed in special classes or schools (Ebersold et al. 
2019). 

For this reason, many countries currently are moving towards funding 
models that combine the Input model with the Throughput model (Meijer 
2003), where funding is based on specific formulas and on the condition that 
specific services will be organised at school or local level. The latter model is 
a form of funding that leaves the responsibility of resource allocation to 
schools, without the need for identification or assessment. Therefore, it 
potentially reduces the risk of labelling in schools and supports the imple- 
mentation of inclusive practices (Ebersold et al. 2019). 

In this chapter, we will describe how funding for inclusion is conceived in 
three different countries: Ireland, Italy, and Norway. The countries differ in 
their history in inclusive policies: Norway and Italy since the 1970s have a 
“school for all” and almost no special schools, while in Ireland special 
schools operate parallel to mainstream schools, of which many have special 
classes attached. The countries also differ in the way Throughput and Input 
funding models are balanced: in Norway almost no specific funding track for 
inclusion exists, in Italy mainly an Input model is in place, whereas Ireland 
mixes the Input, Throughput and Output models, as part of the funding 
depends also on the learning results obtained by students. 


2 Theoretical framework 


Taking a comparative perspective encourages critical reflection on how 
inclusive education is conceived and funded. As later comparative works 
have contributed to rethinking terms such as “disadvantage”, “need”, 
“ability” and “disability”, in this paper we examine how the idea of funding 
inclusion-related resources has been culturally constructed, questioning 
‘taken for granted’ conceptualisations (Scott 2014). 

The international comparative character of our analysis requires a 
structuring of the research object on the different levels of governance and 
organisation of education systems — knowing that national policies and 
discourses are deeply interwoven with international ones. Impulses on an 
international level like the Agenda 2030 (UNESCO 2015) are part of 
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different and overlapping national and international discourses on education 
but meeting different system conditions on national and regional levels. 

In the context of the concern pursued here, neo-institutionalism, a 
sociological organisation theory, will therefore be used to structure our 
argumentation, specifically the three-pillar model according to Scott (2014). 
In this way, the interrelationships of governance, funding and educational 
practice can be brought into an overview and discussed. 

This is possible because the sociological theory of organisation, neo- 
institutionalism, focuses not only on organisations themselves but also on the 
relationship between organisations and their social environment (Wohlfart 
2020; Biermann/Powell 2014). Characteristic for early works of neo- 
institutionalism in the 1950s and early 1960s is the recognition that organi- 
sations cannot be regarded as autonomous social units but as “open systems” 
(Senge/Hellmann 2006: 12), which are embedded in and influenced by 
society. The focus in this context is not on society per se but on the 
connection between organisation and society: the social conditions of organi- 
sations. This is done by identifying functional relationships between 
organisations and various social institutions. 

From the (early) perspective of neo-institutionalism, schools as organi- 
sations tend to a dynamic that their socially constructed norms are in 
“harmony” with the institutional environment — or at least in relation to them. 
Hence, this approach can be used to explain why reforms and regulations can 
also have non-intended conservative effects (cf. Scott 2014: 71; DiMaggio/ 
Powell 1991). This provides the approach with specific explanatory value for 
our internationally based analysis. 

Neo-institutionalism is often seen as a primarily macro-sociological 
approach (Mense-Petermann 2006: 71). It considers that institutional 
influences are often not based on the actor’s or organisational level but on a 
broader social environment. Of primary importance then are not intra-organi- 
sational actors and internal decision-making processes. Instead, institutio- 
nalised rules and roles, as well as assumptions of self-evidence that are 
located "above" the individual actors or the individual organisation for 
institutions, provide patterns or systems of rules (cf. Senge/Hellmann 2006: 
17). They are endowed with power and organisations cannot completely 
escape the influences of these but can react to them differently. In fact, 
organisations are affected by many different contradictory and institutionally 
anchored social contexts that are causally related to processes and decisions 
in organisations. However, institutions can also be shaped by organisations in 
the opposite way, as organisations are embedded in social environments and 
form institutionalised rules themselves. From that perspective, the compara- 
tive analyses of how inclusion and funding for inclusion is conceived within 
the organisation of school in different countries offers more than just a 
synthesis of different policies. Hints to the way the concepts are culturally 
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institutionalised in the different contexts can be detected and contribute to a 
deeper understanding of the phenomenon. 

According to Scott (2014), institutionalisation, understood as the develop- 
mental process of the consolidation of social norms and patterns of be- 
haviour, can be analysed via three dimensions or pillars, given that 
institutions are built on 1) cognitive, 2) normative and 3) regulative structures 
and behaviours. “Institutions comprise regulative, normative, and cultural- 
cognitive elements that, together with associated activities and resources, 
provide stability and meaning to social life” (Scott 2014: 56). 

Regulative institutions generate actions through explicitly formulated 
tules, laws, or contracts. These aspects of institutions limit and regulate 
action. Rulemaking, observation, control and sanctions influence the be- 
haviour of actors consciously or unconsciously. Compliance is thus guided 
by the criteria of rational choice (e.g., strategic behaviour in case of Input 
model), coercion is defined as the source of institutional power (e.g., no 
diagnosis, means no additional money) (cf. Senge 2006: 38). 

Normative institutions generate actions via norms and values. They are 
shaped by prescriptive, evaluative, and obligatory dimensions and they are 
mainly followed for two reasons: firstly, because the actors have internalised 
the norms and values and thus made them their own, and secondly, because 
of the assessment that one's own behaviour corresponds to social norms and 
values and is thus appropriate. A moral, abstract authority acts as a control 
mechanism. The effect of this depends on the degree of internalisation or on 
the pressure of expectations created by others. Legitimate organisations are 
those that fulfil — or give the appearance of fulfilling — values and norms 
accepted in society (cf. Merkens 2011: 36). 

The cultural-cognitive dimension describes “the shared conceptions that 
constitute the nature of social reality and create the frames through which 
meaning is made” (Scott 2014: 67). For example, routines of action, 
regulated by cognitive institutions, run naturally and quasi-automatically. 
They are taken for granted as “the way we do these things” (Scott 2014: 68). 
Alternative ways of perceiving, acting, or thinking are therefore often incon- 
ceivable. This form of knowledge thus differs from discursive, conscious, or 
explicit knowledge. Unquestioned routine action is thus based on tacit 
knowledge (cf. Senge 2006: 38). Culturally cognitive institutions gain their 
legitimacy from the fact that they are considered culturally supported and 
conceptually correct. They are particularly sustainable because they are taken 
for granted. 
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Table 1: Regulative, normative, and cultural-cognitive dimensions of institu- 
tions (Modified from Scott 2014; Senge 2006: 39; Wohlfart 2020: 99) 


Dimensions | Regulative: Il Normative: Ill Cultural-cognitive: 
rules, laws, norms, values Shared conceptions of 
contracts social reality, belief 

systems, meaning 
systems 

Basis of expediency, Social obligation | Taken for granted; 

consent/ appropriateness, (social commit- shared views/ 

acceptance practicality ment) not questioned 

Indicators Rules, laws, Recognition, Common beliefs 
sanctions confirmation (General convictions, 

shared beliefs) 

Legitimacy legally sanctioned Morally Culturally supported, 

controlled conceptually correct/ 
understandable 


Using the dimensions of the neo-institutionalist model, it can be investi- 
gated how regulative, cultural-cognitive, and normative institutions affect 
organisational practices. This leads to questioning institutionalised rules, 
roles and “taken for granted-knowledge” within organisations (cf. Mense- 
Petermann 2006; Senge/Hellmann 2006: 17). In the specific case of this 
paper, cultural assumptions that lie behind the way inclusion and funding of 
inclusion are constructed in laws and policies can be unveiled and offer new 
perspectives on how funding hinders or strengthens inclusion and equity in 
education. 

For the comparative analysis of this chapter, we will use a simplified 
version of the model, also considering that Scott’s three dimensions have 
been criticised for the difficulty of separating clearly one from the other (cf. 
Senge 2006; Wohlfart 2020). For each country the regulative dimension will 
be described and then the normative and cultural-cognitive dimension will be 
considered jointly, in the awareness that single indicators can only rarely be 
assigned exclusively to one dimension. 
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3 Analysis of the Irish context 


3.1 The historical policy context: the development of the 
regulative dimension 


Current education policies in Ireland are, like in any country, guided by 
legacy and the historical development of its education system over time. 
Following the formation of the Irish state in 1919 and the establishment of 
the Department of Education in 1924, the education of students with disabili- 
ties became the remit of religious organisations who operated residential 
schools for specifics disabilities (such schools for blind or deaf children) or 
homes for ‘mentally defective children’ (Cussan Commission 1936). It was 
not until the 1960s that the Irish State began to consider the educational 
provision for these students with establishment of special schools for children 
with physical, sensory or mental disabilities. During this period, several 
policy reports were published reflecting, perhaps, a growing pressure on the 
government to provide an education for children with disabilities. The Report 
on Commission of Inquiry on Mental Handicap (1965) highlighted the lack 
of settings available for students with cognitive or intellectual disabilities. 
Alongside the growth in special schools during this time, the government 
began to open special classes located in mainstream ‘national’ or primary 
schools. Many of these classes were designated for students with Mild 
General Learning Disabilities and allowed students, previously at home or 
attending a special school, to attend their local school. Despite these 
developments throughout the 1960s and 1970s in Ireland, and the influential 
policy developments by its closest neighbour, the United Kingdom, with the 
publication of the Warnock Report (1978), Irish special education policy and 
development remained relatively stagnant. It was not until the early 1990s 
and the publication of the report from the Special Education Review Com- 
mittee (SERC) (Government of Ireland 1993) that the educational provision 
for students with ‘special educational needs’ was fully addressed. Signi- 
ficantly, the report documented serious shortcomings in special educational 
provision at the time and acknowledged the need for greater government 
(instead of voluntary) involvement in the provision of education for students 
with disabilities (Shevlin/Banks 2021). SERC introduced the idea, which 
remains today, of a ‘continuum of educational provision’ that included 
mainstream classes, special classes and special schools (Merrigan/Senior 
2021). The SERC Report was closely followed by a series of government 
acts including the Education Act (1998) which provided a statutory basis for 
policy and practice relating to all educational provision and the Equal Status 
Act (2000) which prohibited discrimination on nine grounds, including 
disability. 
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In addition to government reports and legislation of the time, a number of 
key legal cases were brought by parents of children who had autism and/or 
severe/profound intellectual disabilities who the State claimed to be 
“ineducable’ (Meegan/MacPhail 2006). These cases highlighted how these 
children had been systematically ignored by the state, and that the educa- 
tional provision at the time was seriously inadequate. Following this, the state 
was obliged to recognise that these children had the right to receive an 
appropriate education based primarily on their learning needs rather than 
their medical needs, which had been the case. 

The publication of the Education for Persons with Special Educational 
Needs (EPSEN) Act (2004) remains, however, the most influential policy 
with respect to children and young people with disabilities in Ireland. This 
Act fundamentally changed practices in mainstream education for students 
with disabilities as it required that “a child with special educational needs 
shall be educated in an inclusive environment with children who do not have 
such needs” but only if this was considered to be in the best interest of the 
child and their peers (Government of Ireland 2004). It broadened the 
definition of who was considered to have a ‘special educational need’. This 
subsequently changed the profile of the mainstream school population as the 
prevalence of students with disabilities increased (Banks/McCoy 2011). The 
Act led to the development of a new organisation, the National Council for 
Special Education (NCSE), which was primarily responsible for resource 
allocation in schools which took the form of ‘resource hours’ for students 
with disabilities and Special Needs Assistants depending on the assessment 
of need. 


3.2 Provision for students with disabilities 


Ireland has 3,241 primary schools serving 560,000 students aged 5 to 12 
years and 730 secondary schools catering for 380,000 students between 12 
and 19 years of age (Education Statistics 2021). Measuring the prevalence of 
students with disabilities is complex. Rates often depend on how disability is 
defined, the reason for data collection, the individual reporting (parent or 
teacher, for example) and the context in which the identification takes place 
with some evidence to suggest identification may be socially stratified 
depending on the disadvantaged status of the school (McCoy/Banks 2012). 
Despite these difficulties, Growing Up in Ireland data shows the prevalence 
rate of students with disabilities is somewhere between 25 and 28 per cent of 
the mainstream school population (Banks/McCoy 2011; Cosgrove et al. 
2014). 

Students with disabilities can attend several different settings depending 
on their diagnosis and the availability of special school and class placements. 
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Students can attend one of Ireland’s 123 special schools located around the 
country and operate separately to mainstream schools. They can also be 
placed in one of almost 2,000 special classes which are located in mainstream 
schools but generally designated for students with Autistic Spectrum 
Disorders (Shevlin/Banks 2021). Students can also attend mainstream 
schools and classes and receive in-class supports by having a Special Needs 
Assistant or can be withdrawn for individual or small-group work in specific 
areas of teaching and learning. There is little evidence from research, 
however, that students placed in special schools or classes gain from being 
placed in those settings compared to mainstream school settings (McCoy et 
al. 2014; Banks et al. 2016). While our understanding of student experiences 
in special schools is limited, research on special classes suggests much 
variability in how these classes operate with little evidence of progression out 
of these settings once students are placed in them (McCoy et al. 2014; Banks 
et al. 2016). Research has also highlighted some difficulties in initial teacher 
education and the extent to which it prepares teachers for working in 
mainstream settings with little emphasis on teaching more diverse student 
groups including those with disabilities (Hick et al. 2018). For teachers 
working in more specialised settings, there is no requirement to have specific 
special education qualifications and research indicates that teachers lack 
confidence and capacity in these settings with some experiencing overwhelm 
and burnout (Banks et al. 2016; Hick et al. 2018; NCSE 2019). 


3.3 The intertwining of the regulative and normative/ 
cultural-cognitive dimension 


Tensions in the inclusion debate 


Since the publication of the EPSEN Act (2004), there have been significant 
changes in the education landscape in Ireland. Changes in culture and 
attitudes towards inclusion, language around special education and dramatic 
increases in funding and the provision of supports for special education have 
led to a rethinking about the extent to which the EPSEN Act is fit for 
purpose. The Act is now under review (DES 2021) to address these changes. 
In particular, there has been a shift in thinking, among some policy-makers, 
educators, parents and children and young people that ‘additional’ supports 
and accommodations for students with disabilities should be provided for 
every student regardless of their level of need through an inclusive or 
universal system of supports (NCSE 2019; Shevlin/Banks 2021; Flood/Banks 
2021). Parallel to this conversation, however, there has been a policy push 
towards segregated provision, or special classes, since 2011 (Shevlin and 
Banks 2021). Despite the increase in this type of provision, there has been no 
decrease in the numbers of special schools in Ireland over the same period. 
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Ireland’s ratification of the UNCRPD in 2018 has led to much of this 
discussion about how we can create an inclusive education system (UN 
2006). Article 24 on Education, and more specifically, General Comment 4, 
have highlighted how Ireland is not meeting its obligations under the 
convention in relation to inclusive education. An NCSE public consultation 
(NCSE 2019) on Ireland’s possible move to a fully inclusive education 
system in 2019 provided a timely insight into the nature of this increasingly 
polarised philosophical debate. On one side are education stakeholders who 
wish to retain a parallel system of special education (supports in the 
mainstream class or placement in special classes or special schools) and a 
mainstream school system, and on the other are voices which advocate for 
adopting a fully inclusive and rights-based approach where every child can 
attend their local school. This perspective views the provision of special 
education for some students as a form of segregation that is not in the best 
interests of the students in terms of their academic and social outcomes. 


Changes to Ireland’s special education funding model 


The cost of ‘special education’ and the special education funding formula in 
place in Ireland has come under much scrutiny in recent years (DPER 2017; 
2019) due mainly to ‘spiralling costs’ (Banks 2021). Some argue that the 
current spending on special education in Ireland is unsustainable, whereas 
others have suggested that it may simply be a form of ‘catch-up’ given the 
lack of investment over the past decades (Banks/McCoy 2017). The funding 
mechanism used to support students with disabilities has changed a number 
of times since the mid-2000s as the profile of the mainstream school popu- 
lation has become more diverse. Given the growth in prevalence of students 
with disabilities, the NCSE moved away from its Input or individualised 
student funding model and began to operate a mix of Input (individual 
funding) and Throughput funding (block grant to schools based on perceived 
levels of need) known as the General Allocation Model or GAM. This meant 
that schools received a general allocation of funding for students considered 
to have ‘high incidence’ needs which removed the need for individual 
assessment. Students with ‘low incidence’ needs were, however, still required 
to have a diagnosis in order to receive support. This model was criticised, 
however, for requiring labelling and diagnosis of students in order to receive 
support, leading to a burden of administration for schools and long waiting 
lists for parents unable to pay assessments privately. In an attempt to address 
these inequities, the NCSE undertook a lengthy consultation and, in 2017, 
introduced a new ‘more equitable’ model of funding known as the Special 
Education Teaching (SET) Model (NCSE 2014). The new model seeks to 
target funds more effectively and combines different elements of Input 
(individual), throughout (baseline funding) and Output (funding based on 
student grades) funding formula. 
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Input funding continues to be used for students with ‘complex needs’ or 
those with enduring conditions that “significantly affect their capacity to 
learn” (NCSE 2014: 32). In identifying these students, however, the model no 
longer uses categories of disabilities so as to avoid ‘inappropriate diagnosis’ 
and the ‘unnecessary labelling of children” (NCSE 2013; NCSE 2014). A 
particularly innovative part of this model is the way in which the Throughput 
funding formula is allocated. Baseline funding is provided to all schools 
regardless of the level of demand and is weighted based on the school’s 
characteristics or ‘educational profile’. This includes the school’s dis- 
advantaged status, its gender-mix in addition to its ‘social context’ which is 
based on survey data from school principals about students’ socioeconomic 
and family background. Elements of the Output funding model are also pre- 
sent in the SET model which measures student progress through standardised 
test results (NCSE 2014). The SET model is almost 5 years old but to date 
there has been no evaluation of its effectiveness. A couple of key issues have 
emerged since its introduction that warrant examination. 

Despite increased autonomy around the spending and allocation of re- 
sources at school level, the model operates without any system of accountabi- 
lity. The equitable and inclusive targeting of various resources such as the 
allocation of a Special Needs Assistant or resource hours with special 
education teachers, for example, will therefore vary by school leaders’ and 
teachers’ views of inclusive education. Without a model of accountability 
there is little understanding around whether students requiring resources are 
receiving them under the new funding model. Without a clear understanding 
of what makes this model effective or how it can reach its objectives (DPER 
2019), it raises broader questions about the outcomes for students with 
disabilities both while they are in school and when they leave. Again, there is 
a gap in our understanding of these students’ experiences while in school and 
their post-school pathways. Other issues exist around the criteria used in the 
model such as the use of standardised tests, which may create perverse 
incentives in schools where achievement (or lack of) is linked to funding. 

Aside from possible difficulties in the structure and implementation of 
this newly introduced model, perhaps the bigger issue is that Ireland con- 
tinues to operate parallel funding streams of special and general education 
and is thus adhering to a medical understanding of disability where support is 
required to ‘include’ or ‘integrate’ students with disabilities into a pre-exis- 
ting mainstream system. The system of special education is continually 
reinforced through the increased use of separate educational settings (special 
classes and schools) and specific staff (Special Education Teachers and 
Special Needs Assistants). It is another example of how a funding model can 
directly impact on the extent to which schools can be inclusive (Ebersold/ 
Öskarsdöttir/Watkins 2018; Ebersold et al. 2019; Sharma/Furlonger/Forlin 
2019; Slee 2018). 
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4 Analysis of the Italian Context 


4.1 Regulative dimension 


The Constitution of the Italian Republic of 1947 lays the foundations of the 
Italian school system. Three articles of the Constitution are crucial in order to 
understand the way school was already conceived at that time as “open, 
inclusive and plural” (Matucci 2020). Article 34 states that “Education shall 
be open to everyone” in the sense that all children and youth have the right to 
get access to school. Article 3 declares that: “It shall be the duty of the 
Republic to remove those obstacles of an economic or social nature which 
constrain the freedom and equality of citizens, thereby impeding the full 
development of the human person and the effective participation”. Both 
together state the expectation towards an inclusive school, understood as a 
contribution to compensate individual obstacles experienced by single 
students. 

Later, in the time of the 1968 movements, characterised in Italy by the 
alliance of the Catholic and left wing in social and political movements that 
harshly challenged dominant ideologies and the power of traditional institu- 
tions, the legislative framework for an inclusive school was reinforced 
(Canevaro/Ciambrone/Nocera 2021). Law 1859/1962 introduced the “Scuola 
media unica” (unitarian lower secondary school), limiting de facto tracking to 
upper secondary school (age 14-19). From the 1970s, driven by the move- 
ment of deinstitutionalisation of psychiatry initiated by Franco Basaglia, the 
pressure actions for students with disabilities to attend regular school became 
successful and the laws for school integration (i.e., Integrazione Scolastica) 
entered into force (Law 118/71; Law 517/77). It was by means of this 
legislation that the current school system with all children attending the 
school in their neighbourhood under the same roof for 8 years was created. 
Linked with it was an expanded understanding of education in (all-day) 
schools as a "house of learning", which is interdisciplinary and concerns the 
entire development of the personality (Damiano 2003: 244). 

After that period, the focus moved from placement to quality (lanes, 
Demo and Dell’Anna 2020). A significant impulse was given for collabora- 
tion between professionals by establishing the multi-classroom teacher 
principle. In this way, pedagogical-didactical responsibility was organised in 
teams, although its realisation could not be sustained throughout. At the same 
time, within a broader law dedicated to the support, social integration, and 
rights of “handicapped persons” (using the wording of the time) (Law 104/ 
1992), specific measures for school integration of students with disabilities 
were introduced: Individual Educational Plans (IEPs) became compulsory to 
ensure meaningful participation to curricular activities and the roles of 
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support teachers in teacher teams of classes attended also by a student with a 
disability were defined. The idea was to introduce specific measures to be 
implemented into the regular school context in case of presence of a student 
with a motor, sensory or intellectual disability (Matucci 2020). The com- 
pensative approach to inclusion introduced already in the Constitution and 
described above can be recognised also in this more recent law. Moreover, it 
was confirmed also by successive legislative measures that enlarged the 
group of students for whom specific measures are ensured, comprehending 
students with specific learning disabilities (Law 170/2019) and more in 
general students with Special Educational Needs (Ministerial Directive of 27 
December 2012; and Ministerial Circular no. 8 of 6 March 2013). 

Summing up, the regulative Italian framework forms the basis for an 
inclusive school that is open for all learners in terms of presence and treats 
inclusion as a personal right for students experiencing obstacles to be 
compensated by means of specific measures and resources. 


4.2 Educational institutions and organisational form and 
paradigms 


In order to describe the Italian School System in its complexity, it is import- 
ant to keep in mind that the Italian public administration has a decentralised 
organisation. This means that schools have administrative and managing 
autonomy. They design their own ‘Three-year educational offer plan’ (i.e., 
Piano triennale dell'offerta formativa — PTOF) which sets out the cultural 
and planning identity of the school and defines the school curriculum (in line 
with the national curriculum), and organises learning processes (time, 
grouping, allocation of personnel resources within the school...) (Eurydice 
2022). 

In Italy compulsory education lasts 10 years, from 6 to 16 years of age. 
All students aged between 6 and 14 years regardless of their individual or 
socio-economic characteristics attend primary and lower secondary school, 
one mainstream for all. Before and after that age, the educational career of 
children and students is not unified, as nursery school and kindergarten are 
not compulsory and in upper secondary school students choose between three 
types of schools (lyceums, technical institutes, vocational institutes). Never- 
theless, nobody can be excluded because of individual characteristics or 
social background from the age of zero up to university. 

Valuing diversity and inclusion is part of the educational principles that 
the Ministry of Education has shared with all Italian schools by means of the 
national curriculum for all school grades. Coherently to this, also the 
documents structuring the compulsory self-evaluation and development 
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three-years process require to consider, among other aspects, also “inclusion 
and differentiation” (INVALSI 2014). 

Against this background, school legislation assures specific measures and 
resources to support some groups of students. As described above, these are 
reserved to students with Special Educational Needs (SEN). Students with 
diagnosed disabilities (category A of SEN) have the right for an IEP that is 
conceived as the adaption of the class curriculum to the needs of the student 
with a disability. Furthermore, on the basis of decisions taken in the IEPs, 
support teachers are assigned to the whole class for some hours and are 
expected to take responsibility for the whole class in co-teaching with the 
subject teachers, while personal assistants are assigned to the single student 
and have tasks related to personal care, autonomy and communication. Also, 
students with diagnosed learning disabilities like dyslexia or dyscalculia 
(category B of SEN) and students with so-called “cultural, linguistic and 
socio-economic disadvantages” (category C of SEN) have the right to learn 
according to an IEP with teaching/learning strategies that take into considera- 
tion their individual characteristics, whereas, differently than in case of 
category A-disability, curricular goals need to be achieved and cannot be 
adapted. Nevertheless, no extra personnel resources are foreseen for their 
classes. 

Research shows ambivalences in the use of these compensative forms of 
support in everyday practices and suggests that the same regulative frame- 
work legitimises both practices that support all children’s and students’ 
participation, but also practices with a segregating character. For example, it 
has been shown how the IEP, in some settings, works as an instrument that 
makes class activities accessible for the student with a disability and that 
facilitates participation. In others, however, it puts the legitimate basis for 
forms of micro-exclusion within an inclusive school system in the name of 
1:1 interventions (D’Alessio 2011; Demo et al. 2021). Another line of 
thought has reflected the impact of the compensative support structures in 
relation to the representation of differentiation. Whereas education scholars 
from different perspectives call for differentiation — understood as a general 
demand for high quality teaching based on the assumption that diversity is 
the norm in learning processes — connecting the idea of Individualised 
Educational Plans exclusively to some students with SEN implicitly conveys 
the idea that differentiation is directed only at selected students. Seen in this 
way, specific measures as IEPs become add-on solutions that legitimate a 
resistance for a deeper change of learning contexts towards differentiation for 
all (Alves 2018). This can produce a loss of the potential of inclusive 
didactics oriented towards valuing all children’s diversity and look at 
differentiation in terms of enrichment for all (Seitz 2020). 
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4.3 Funding model and paradigm 


Coherently with the decentralised structure of the school system, also school 
funding is provided at several levels: state, regions, and municipalities. The 
Ministry of Education (State) provides 80% of general school funding that 
covers core services such as school functioning, salaries of the teaching and 
administrative staff, compulsory in service-training, technical equipment. 
Regions allocate the resources to the single schools or to networks of schools. 
Municipalities are responsible for funding of school infrastructures and meals 
for kindergartens, primary school, and lower secondary schools. 

For what specific measures for students identified as students with SEN, 
the Italian funding system has many similarities to the Input model of 
funding. Coherently with the compensative approach to inclusion adopted in 
the regulative framework, the main resource for inclusion is conceived in 
terms of hours of specialised professionals (support teachers and personal 
assistants, mainly) to be allocated to students that are recognised as belonging 
to the category A of SEN, the one of disability. The entitlement occurs by 
means of a medical diagnosis produced by the healthcare. The diagnosis 
constitutes the legal prerequisite to draw up an IEP for the student with a 
certified disability. In the IEP then a multi-professional team that involves 
teachers, health professionals, the school principal and the family of the 
student defines the amount of hours of support teacher or personal assistance 
to be assigned. Allocation of resources to the school occurs by means of a 
request done by the school principal to the region, in which the sum of hours 
of all the school IEPs is considered. 

Looking at statistical data on funding, Italy is the European country that, 
considering the percentage of its public expenditure, invests the least in 
‘education’: 8%, while the European mean is 10.3%. Looking retrospectively 
at the years 2010-2018, the budget for education has decreased by 7% 
(statistics of Eurostat’). Around two thirds of the education budget is spent 
for teacher salaries. Looking more in the details of that, it’s interesting to 
note that out of the total teacher population, the percentage of support 
teachers is constantly increasing: from 11.67% in the school year 2010/2011 
to 20.76% in 2018/2019 and 25.15% in 2020/2021 (annual statistics of the 
Ministry of Education). This is tightly bound to a parallel constant increase of 
students identified as having a disability. This means that, in front of 
expenditure contraction for education in general, the main expenditure for the 
specific funding for inclusion is constantly growing. In literature regarding 
funding for inclusion, the trend is not new. Ebersold and colleagues (2019) 


2 _ https://ec.europa.eu/eurostat/databrowser/view/GOV_10A_EXP__ custom 
1618171/default/table?lang=en (22.09.2022). 
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describe how financial austerity has reduced resources for education in many 
European countries, whereas expenditure for meeting the additional or 
special educational needs of learners in mainstream education has increased 
and put forward the idea that this is influenced by mechanisms that link 
funding to the identification of a learner's needs (Input funding model). In 
these systems, referring more learners to specialist support and provision is 
encouraged by a “strategic behaviour” aimed at obtaining more resources at 
the cost of a medicalisation of some individual students’ characteristics 
(Dovigo/Pedone 2019; Ianes/Augello 2019). 

Furthermore, the fact that resources for inclusion are defined in an 
individual document embodies the constitutional principle that sees inclusion 
as a subjective right and contributes to an individual understanding of pro- 
vision for inclusion that compensate the obstacles experienced by certain stu- 
dents because of their individual characteristics. Research shows that the risk 
of this is a “double segregation” (Mura 2015) where both the student with 
disability and the support teacher experience specific provision in form of 
individual work, separated from the other teachers and classmates. Also, this 
phenomenon is present in different countries with Input models of funding 
where the increased funding is often used for “outsourcing” strategies: identi- 
fied students are delegated to specific professionals (Ebersold et al. 2019). 


4.4 Shared hidden conceptions: the normative and cultural- 
cognitive dimensions 


Summing up, the Italian school system’s legislative framework and its 
organisational structures embody the idea of a school that is open to all and 
sensitive to diversities. Autonomy is intended as a way for schools to develop 
an institutional unique identity that connects the national curriculum with the 
characteristics of the student group and social context of that specific 
institution. Also, the national curriculum principles call for valuing diversity. 

The right for inclusion is defined in terms of a subjective right of some 
students to get personal obstacles for full development and participation com- 
pensated. The structures of the school system and funding procedures, which 
are commonly referred to as inclusive structures and funding, ensure the 
right: 1) defining mainly by means of medical diagnosis the entitled students 
(SEN), 2) granting them the IEP as an instrument that adapts the school curri- 
culum to the personal student characteristics, 3) allocating personnel 
resources to students who are recognised being part of category A of SEN, 
disability. Research shows, as described in some of the paragraphs above, 
that this framework leads to ambivalent practices: these kinds of specific 
measures and resources can become both means for inclusive or for segregat- 
ing practices. 
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In line with the Country Report by the European Agency (EASNIE 2017), 
we agree that “Challenges relate to the prevalence of an Input model of 
funding, which connects support to an official decision”. A development to- 
wards a combination of the Input model with Throughput models of funding 
could stop the constant increase of students identified as SEN and support 
teachers. Going further, we see the Input model as strictly connected with the 
compensative idea of inclusion rooted in the legislative framework and in 
structures developed for funding and organising inclusion. For this reason, a 
change of the funding procedures needs to be accompanied by a rethinking of 
the legislative and normative framework of inclusion. A possible direction is 
outlined by the constitutionalist Matucci (2020) when she writes that the 
active commitment that Article 3 of the Constitution requires from the 
institutions must not be limited to the ex-post recognition of measures but can 
(and should) also be expressed through preventive actions that reduce, ex 
ante, the very formation of inequalities. From this perspective the focus shifts 
from specific measures for specific students identified as disadvantaged to a 
comprehensive development of a school that can offer a democratic learning 
environment where, ideally, inequalities are not reproduced. 


5 Analysis of the Norwegian context 


The development of special education and later inclusion in Norway is 
closely linked to the historical growth of Norway as an independent nation 
(Hausstatter/Thuen 2014; Takala/Hausstätter 2012). Major changes in the 
educational system were highly influenced by the development of European, 
mainly Swedish, educational reforms both in general and special education. 
Politically, Norway is a strong social democratic country with a dominant 
focus on social equality through the Nordic welfare state model. Education is 
a central element in the national strive towards social fairness, and the 
educational history is generally understood as the development of a system 
where equal opportunities for all is the central argument for change. Creating 
opportunities was also part of the special educational system, but it was not 
before the 1970s that real and important changes in this part of the 
educational system were introduced, first by introducing the theoretical 
foundations of normalisation, secondly by a political wave of integration, and 
thirdly by changing the focus towards inclusive education. 
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5.1 History towards inclusion 


Norway got the first school law regulating children with special needs in 
1881 (the Abnormal School Act) and the second in 1896 (the Child Welfare 
Council Act). These were used to create the Special School Act in 1951 that 
established the basis for a national special educational system in Norway. 
The general education for all, as part of one educational system, was 
established in Norway through a common school law for all in 1975 
(incorporating the special school act of 1951 with the general school act) 
(Hausstatter/Thuen 2014). The goal was to give all children educational 
support in their local school and this goal was reached in a second reform in 
1993 where nationally owned special schools and nursing homes were closed 
down and replaced with local solutions (Haug 1999). The education for all 
structure was further developed in 1994 when the right to education was 
increased to cover higher secondary education. Further to strengthen the 
education for all, the individual right to “adapted education” was added to the 
legislation in 2008 and the right to early intervention in 2018. These histori- 
cal elements have led to a central division in the structure of Norwegian 
education: a discussion of an education for all as part of a social strategy for 
equality in the Norwegian society and secondly a debate about the need for 
special education. Inclusive education has been linked to the strategy for 
education for all and used as an argument against special education (Haus- 
stätter/Jahnukainen 2014). 


5.2 Regulative dimension 


There are 635,000 students and 2,760 schools in the primary education 
system in Norway with a ratio of 15.8 students per teacher. Norwegian com- 
pulsorily primary education starting from age 6 (K1-K10) is mainly a public 
education system covering 96% of all children and voluntary secondary 
education (K11-K13/14) 94% of all youth. All children and youth have the 
right to 14 years of education in Norway. The primary and secondary educa- 
tional system has both support systems for special education (local systems 
for primary education and regional systems for secondary education). Alter- 
natives to the public-school system are private schools based on Waldorf or 
Montessori education and a few religious based schools. However, all private 
schools must follow the national curriculum and the national school law and 
they can use the public support system for special education. This description 
of the Norwegian special and inclusive education system will focus on the 
situation in primary public education; however, the systems are more or less 
the same. 
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About 8% of the student population receive special education support — 
most of them as part-time support (0.5% full time support) in particular 
subjects or as general support. However, research suggests that the real 
number of students in need of extra support is over 20% (Hausstätter 2013; 
Nordahl et al. 2018). Hausstätter (2013) claims that this huge discrepancy 
between children getting the support and children needing support is mainly 
due to the “gate keeping” process by the pedagogical psychological office. 

There is no specific requirement for teachers to have special education 
knowledge in order to support children with special educational needs (SEN), 
and it is expected that teachers have the necessary pedagogical knowledge to 
support all learners. However, a lot of the support is given by school assis- 
tants (Nordahl/Hausstätter 2009). The school can seek pedagogical support 
from a local pedagogical psychological support system (PPS) or in challeng- 
ing cases from a national pedagogical support system (STATPED). 

The number of students receiving special education is statistically defined 
through the number of students receiving an individual educational plan 
(IEP). For the student defined as SEN the Norwegian school legislation (85) 
states that the child does not benefit from ordinary education. With necessary 
approval by parents, the PPS can go into the school and through observations 
and individual assessments evaluate if, and to what extent, the child is able to 
benefit from ordinary education. This should be a pedagogical, and not psy- 
chological/medical, assessment — however, in many cases medical arguments 
are used as a basis for the assessment. The evaluations of whether a child 
benefits or not from ordinary education vary from area to area and are highly 
dependent on the assessment made by the local PPS - therefore, there are 
huge variations between regions in Norway on the number of children with 
SEN. 

The pedagogical psychological support system is an independent office 
placed administratively between school leader (principal) and school owner 
(politicians and administration). The intention is that the PPS should be an 
independent evaluation agent that can work unbiased with the sole interest of 
supporting the student. When the PPS have made their evaluation, it is up to 
the school owner to decide if they want to follow the proposals presented by 
the PPS. In general, they do, but changes are made based on the financial and 
practical situation. There are two main strategies used to help students, first 
as described to assess the learning potential for the child and secondly to 
support and help teachers to develop teaching strategies for supporting all 
learners. This last element, to offer support to teachers, has been the central 
focus for policy development within this area for the last ten years (white 
paper: meld.st. 6 [2019-2020]) — the main argument is that resources should 
be used to support learners, not to evaluate them. 

Resources for special educational support vary from community to 
community. In most cases there is no extra financial support for covering 
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increased expenses in special education, that is, the resources have to be 
moved from general education support to special education support. In other 
cases, teacher hours can be replaced with assistant hours to cover the need for 
extra support (Nordahl/Hausstätter 2009). 


5.3 Normative and cultural-cognitive dimension 


The right to special education is highlighted in the school law. However, this 
right has been extensively debated since Norway ratified the Salamanca 
statement in 1994. The argument is that this special education has to be 
replaced with a general goal of education for all through adapted education 
(Nordahl et al. 2018). The argument is that all teachers should have the 
necessary knowledge to support and adapt the learning process for most 
children in education. 

As part of the strong focus on education for all, adapted education and 
inclusion, there are no national requirements for schools to hire teachers with 
special education knowledge. The idea is, as presented, that all teachers 
should have the necessary pedagogical knowledge to support all learners. To 
meet these requirements, there is a strong focus on teamwork and collabora- 
tive strategies among teachers. In cases where teachers need extra help, they 
can seek support at the PPS or from STATPED. 

As stated by Hausstätter and Jahnukainen (2014), the Norwegian focus on 
inclusive education is mainly a debate on the strategies of education. The 
integration reforms in the 1980s and early 1990s had already made structural 
changes so that most children were part of their local school and lived in their 
local community. The challenge in the 1990s and in the beginning of 2000 
was how to develop educational strategies for all children. Child-centred 
approaches became very popular, and strategies of adapted teaching were 
highlighted as the necessary solution. Adapted teaching and inclusion were 
presented as “two sides of the same coin” and theoretical and practical 
strategies developed (Haug/Bachman 2007). 

As the focus on inclusion developed in the 1990s, the interest for special 
education diminished. The introduction of inclusive education was followed 
by criticism of special education (its segregated effect and very resource 
demanding sides) and it became a political goal to reduce the need of special 
education. Two changes in the last part ofthe first decade of 2000 started the 
process of changing attitudes towards special education. The first major 
change was the participation in the PISA test where Norwegian students pre- 
formed “shockingly bad” (Hausstätter 2007), leading to a huge debate about 
why Finland was much better than Norway — one argument here was that 
Finland had a much more developed special educational system (Hausstätter/ 
Takala 2011). The second major change, supported by weak PISA results, 
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was the implementation of a national curriculum in 2006 — the Knowledge 
Promotion Reform. This reform was followed up by a national school test — a 
test that for the first time revealed differences between regions and clearly 
described which children struggled at school. The PISA and the Knowledge 
Promotion Reform created a new interest for special education and the role of 
special educational knowledge in the educational system in Norway. More 
resources and research programmes were established in order to understand 
the role of special education (e.g., The Function of special education — 
SPEED project: https://www.hivolda.no/Forsking/Forskingsprosjekt/speed- 
prosjektet), and the debate changed from a focus on children with SEN 
towards a stronger focus on teachers’ competence and ability to support all 
learners (Nordahl et al. 2018). 

In the 1990s and first decade of 2000, inclusive education was clearly 
linked to the content and didactic of ordinary education and the goal of 
supporting good education for all — and also with a clear ambition of re- 
ducing the need for special educational solutions. However, looking at the 
development over the last decade, it seems that special educational know- 
ledge to a greater extent is accepted as a central part of inclusive education, 
and in today’s debate inclusion and special education is more closely 
connected than it was two decades ago. One example of this new link 
between special and inclusive education in Norway is the establishment of a 
national centre “Special Needs Education and Inclusion for the 21” Century — 
Achieving an inclusive special education System of Support”. However, the 
battle around the role of special education in the Norwegian educational 
system is not finished — in a proposal for the new school law the term special 
education is deleted and the term “individual adapted education” is 
introduced as the future description of how the educational system shall meet 
students that do not benefit from ordinary education (NOU 2019: 23). 


5.4 Normativity and bureaucracy 


For 50 years there has been a strong focus on establishing an educational 
system for all in Norway. This clear aim has created a political axiom 
supporting inclusive education in the Norwegian culture. There is no 
alternative, no arguments against inclusion in the political debate of the 
future of the Norwegian educational system. However, the strategy towards 
inclusion has been altered during the 30 years of inclusive education in 
Norway — from a general idea towards more a part of special education. 

This national attention on inclusion seems to be less important at the local 
educational level where practical and resource debates are the reality. The 
political system supports local governance and differences are therefore 
expected. At the local level, the number of segregated school solutions for 
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children with special needs is increasing both as a pragmatic organisational 
solution and pedagogical arguments based on historical categories in special 
education (mainly related to behaviour and “spectrum” disabilities). This is 
partly also supported by interest organisations and parents who argue that 
special solutions are the safest way of giving some children the best 
education. 

In this short presentation of the status of inclusion and special education 
in Norway the point has been to describe how inclusion is established as a 
normative and essential part of the national educational system. However, it 
is also important to be aware of the fact that there are huge differences on the 
local level on how inclusive education is incorporated into the educational 
system. It is also necessary to understand that the relationship between 
general education, inclusion and special education is challenging and that the 
relationship and understanding of these areas is constantly changing in 
Norway. 


6 Some concluding reflections 


Against the background of the dimensions explored in the analysis of the 
three countries, in the final section of this chapter we comment on a sum- 
marising synoptic representation of the way inclusive education and its fund- 
ing is conceived in Ireland, Italy and Norway. This simplified visualisation of 
key-ideas makes the intertwining of the inclusive education concept of a 
country with its funding model particularly evident. Norway and Italy are 
apparently very similar in terms of inclusive education structures: the pre- 
sence of all children and students is (more or less completely) granted in 
mainstream learning settings. With this communality in mind, at first sight 
the difference of funding in the two countries looks apparently inconsistent 
and not fully understandable. With a deeper analysis, looking at the way 
inclusive education is conceptualised in both countries, it becomes clear that 
similar structures do not “automatically” correspond to similar conceptualisa- 
tions of inclusion. The Norwegian idea that inclusive education contributes to 
equity in society in general and requires the development of the learning 
context differs strongly from the Italian idea of inclusive education as an 
individual right of students who experience obstacles that should be com- 
pensated. Through these lenses, also the fact that Norway has no specific 
funding for inclusive education, whereas Italy has an Input model on the 
basis of mainly medically defined categories, becomes more comprehensible, 
as it mirrors the two conceptualisations of inclusion. 
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Table 2: Synoptic representation of the ways inclusive education and funding 
models for inclusion are conceptualised in Ireland, Italy and Norway 
Ireland Norway Italy 
Idea of IE represents one IE is understood in A contradiction 
inclusive way, together with terms of a strategy exists between a 
education special schools and for contributing to general education 
(IE) classes, to respond equality in society. system sensitive to 
to SEN; it is discus- It comprehends the | equity and differ- 
sed in terms of idea that adapted ences, on one side, 
effectiveness for education responds and IE understood 
students’ learning to those that do not | as the right of some 
outcomes. benefit from ordina- | students to get per- 
ry education. It has | sonal obstacles for 
been long conceived | full development 
in opposition to spe- | and participation 
cial education, compensated, on 
while recently spe- the other. 
cial education tends 
to be perceived as 
part of IE. 
Funding Mixed Output, No specific funding Input model based 
model for Throughput and for inclusion or spe- | on a category-based 
inclusion (Fl) | Input model based cial education; only | medical under- 
on a non-categorical | funding for general standing of SEN. 
medical under- education. National funding 
standing of SEN. Autonomous decis- | rules, common to 
Autonomous deci- ions for funding on all schools. 
sions for funding on | school level. 
school level. 


The coherence between funding model and conceptualisation of inclusion 
becomes visible also in the Irish context. Here, inclusive education needs to 
seek for a legitimisation in terms of effectiveness for students’ learning 
outcomes, in a constant comparison to special schools and special classes. 
This is very different from Norway and Italy, where inclusive education was 
established as an ethical choice, based on values like equity and democracy 
and therefore legitimate in itself. Also in this case, the funding model for 
inclusion reflects the importance attributed to outcomes; in fact, Ireland is 
one of the very few countries that allocate funding on the basis of achieved 
results. 

Moreover, Ireland and Italy share the Input model at least for a part of the 
funding strategy. Going back to the sections of text that refer to the analysis 
of these countries, we can see that this orientation is also connected with a 
narrow understanding of resources for inclusion. In both countries funding 
for inclusion consists mainly in the allocation of special education teachers or 
teachers specialised for the inclusion of students with diagnosed SEN. The 
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situation is strongly different in Norway, where no specific funding for 
inclusion is foreseen, and where the first resources activated for inclusion is a 
counselling that sustains teachers in “adapting” their teaching and learning 
environment (Pedagogical Psychological Support System). Only at a second 
stage are special education personnel resources allocated, if necessary. From 
this point of view, the analysis confirms that the Input model is connected 
with a narrow, SEN-oriented understanding of resourcing for inclusion that 
facilitate an “outsourcing” of the responsibility for inclusive processes, 
whereas a broader understanding of resources sustains the intertwining of 
inclusive and more general school development processes that promote 
change for the whole context. 

Finally, in all countries evaluative processes explicitly or implicitly play a 
role in the discourse on inclusive education and funding models. We have 
already discussed the role of evaluation of students’ learning results for Ire- 
land, understood as legitimation of inclusive education. Evaluation, in this 
country, focuses on the outcomes for single students. But evaluation of 
inclusion-related quality of educational practice can focus on different 
aspects and have different aims. Accountability is just one of the possibilities, 
quality development can be a different one with very different effects. The 
latter could be an interesting means to support the development of reflective 
practices of school communities and single teachers in cases where, as des- 
cribed for the Italian and in the Norwegian system, under the same legislative 
framework very different practices take place. The definition of quality cri- 
teria of inclusive processes that guide self-evaluation and self-development, 
like, for example, the indicators and questions of the Index for Inclusion 
(Booth/Ainscow 2011), can encourage a critical rethinking of practices, and 
support a more unitarian understanding of inclusive (funding) practices. 

In conclusion, our analysis suggests that a deeper understanding of insti- 
tutions is possible if the comparative analysis of different countries manages 
to capture the normative and cultural assumptions behind the idea of in- 
clusive education embodied in laws and educational structures, as outlined 
here with recourse to the neo-institutional approach. In the specific case of 
funding models for inclusion, the analysis of Ireland, Italy and Norway 
shows that funding structures are strictly intertwined with conceptualisations 
of inclusive education constructed in educational laws. This implies for 
future research that inclusive funding structures and models cannot be 
explored, developed, or reformed in an isolated manner, because their under- 
standing is strictly interconnected with a more general understanding of 
inclusion and equity within education. 
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Part Ill: 
Doing Inclusion — 
Doing Difference 


Inclusive Education from the DisCrit Perspective 


Valentina Migliarini 


“At last, you'll know with surpassing certainty that only one thing is more frightening than 
speaking your truth. And that is not speaking”. 


Audre Lorde 


1 Introduction 


When I started my doctoral research project in 2014 on the limits of integra- 
tion-style inclusion models for unaccompanied asylum-seeking and refugee 
children labelled as disabled in Rome, intersectionality (Crenshaw 1989) was 
largely an unknown concept in the field of education in Italy. At the same 
time, the Ministry of Education started grappling with the emerging numbers 
of migrant students labelled as disabled, across all sectors and specifically in 
secondary education (ISMU 2014; 2016). Statistical data collected from the 
Ministry of Education on ‘non-Italian students’ with disabilities were not 
disaggregated. Consequently, there was lack of clarity around the citizenship 
status of the targeted students (i.e., whether they were migrants, asylum- 
seekers, or refugees), as well as their types of disability. It became clear that 
the increasing numbers of migrant students labelled as disabled was a 
consequence of the implementation of the 2012 and 2013 Special Educational 
Needs (SEN) policies . At the same time, the Ministry of Education did not 
offer any critical theoretical framework, pedagogical tool, or operational 


1 In 2012 the Italian Ministry of Public Education introduced the macro-category of Spe- 
cial Educational Needs (SEN) through a three-tiered categorisation system that focuses 
on different types of provisions for learners. While the first sub-category (i.e., children 
with severe physical or intellectual impairments diagnosed by local health units in line 
with Framework Law 104/1992) is entitled to additional provisions and funding, the 
second and third sub-categories (i.e., children with learning difficulties certified by 
public or private clinical diagnosis — Law 70/2010, and students with cultural, lin- 
guistic, and socio-economic disadvantage without certified medical diagnosis but still 
requiring support) are only entitled to receive personalised support, including compen- 
satory and dispensatory measures put in place by classroom teachers (D’ Alessio 2014). 
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indication to classroom teachers, to support them in addressing this emerging 
phenomenon (Migliarini et al. 2019). 

The articulation of the Disability Critical Race Studies (DisCrit) in 
education (Annamma et al. 2013; 2016), an intersectional and interdiscipli- 
nary framework focusing on racism and ableism as interlocking systems of 
oppression, pushed me to consider this theoretical tool as the lens to analyse 
the SENitization of forced migrant students, during the first year of my 
doctoral study (Migliarini 2017). 

Expanding DisCrit with Butler’s (1997) notion of subjectivation and per- 
formative politics, the doctoral study demonstrates how inclusion is conflated 
within ontologically different and exclusionary meanings of integration. A 
crucial finding of the study is that despite having a radical de-segregation 
policy (i.e., Integrazione Scolastica), asylum-seeking and refugee children 
are facing barriers such as ableism and racism. They are increasingly labelled 
as having Special Educational Needs, and constantly disabled, for them to 
receive quality education within mainstream, homogeneous and normative 
school settings. Discriminating discourses articulated by Italian profession- 
nals’ legitimate processes of SENitization and disablement. The study 
suggests the urgency to reform Italian educational and social reception 
policies and practices by adopting an intersectional and anti-racist stance. 

By the end of my doctoral research project, in 2017, DisCrit had become 
internationally established. It was perceived to be useful to both those doing 
work in inclusive and special education, as it exposes the fault lines in ableist 
and deficit-oriented perspectives of disability, and it illustrates how disability 
interconnects with other socially constructed identities (e.g., class, gender, 
and sexual diversity). Lastly, it shows how race and ability are socially con- 
structed and interdependent, and how ability is distributed and withheld in 
schools and classrooms (Annamma et al. 2016). 

Since its original articulation in 2013, DisCrit has expanded significantly, 
crossing disciplinary boundaries and geographic borders (Gillborn et al. 
2016; Handy 2018; Migliarini 2017). DisCrit’s intellectual lineage reaches 
back to Anna Julia Cooper (1892), W.E.B. DuBois (1920), to more recent 
work explicitly questioning the connections between racism and ableism 
(Artiles 2013; Broderick/Leonardo 2011), and among emerging scholars who 
use DisCrit to critically analyse a range of topics including examining 
Positive Behavioral Intervention and Supports (PBIS) (Adams 2015); shifting 
teacher education for both white teachers (Beneke 2017; Siuty 2017) and 
teachers of colour (Kulkarni 2015); centring the voices of disabled scholars 
of colour (Cannon 2019; Hernandez-Saca 2017); and more. The dynamic 
landscape of scholarship taking up DisCrit reflect its role in fostering a 
transgressive space that has generated critical questions looking outward, 
inwards, and across divides (Annamma et al. 2022). 
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The present contribution serves as a reflection to understand how DisCrit 
is evolving and can contribute more thoroughly to reframe policy and prac- 
tice of inclusive education in Italy, as well as transnationally. The contribu- 
tion starts by illustrating the concepts of intersectionality and exploring the 
expansive tenets of DisCrit. This is followed by examples of doing DisCrit 
inclusion in the Italian context. Finally, the chapter reflects on the future of 
an expansive intersectional inclusion, in Italy and internationally. 


2 Intersectionality and DisCrit in Inclusive Education 
Research 


Intersectionality is a relatively recent concept, even ifit has a very long histo- 
ry of elaboration, almost through all of modernity, since the emancipationist, 
anti-slavery movements of the American nineteenth century. It is a very im- 
portant concept that has relevance in our present and specifically in Europe, 
where class has been for centuries the dominant social axes, generating social 
mobilisation. It is a concept characterised by three dimensions: epistemic, 
epistemological, and methodological. In its epistemic dimension, inter- 
sectionality includes a politics of positioning that comes from the context in 
which it originates, that is, the Black feminist movements and the feminist 
movements allied to the Black movement, and which critically analysed 
racial discrimination in the United States from the end of the 1970s to the end 
of the 1980s (Combahee River Collective 1978). In this context, inter- 
sectionality is used to build political agendas and anti-sexist knowledge in 
line with the objectives of the Black liberation movements. The epistemic 
dimension makes visible the position of privilege and advantage from which 
we speak, that is, the intersection of social dynamics that include race, sexua- 
lity, class, religion, disability, language, citizenship of the person speaking 
(Crenshaw 1989). 

In its epistemological dimension, intersectionality produces knowledge 
towards dynamic forms of emancipation from any form of discrimination. It 
is attentive to the reproduction of power through the dynamics of power itself 
and to discursive practices that have to do with the reproduction of the norm, 
which supports the reproduction of power. The subject who speaks influences 
the thought that gets produced and claims that knowledge can never be con- 
sidered neutral, and it has specific material and symbolic effects. If we claim 
knowledge as non-universal, non-objective, non-neutral, then we need to 
assume an intersectional methodology. 

Within the methodological dimension of intersectionality, we cannot 
imagine a neutral, objective, universal political and educational practice, 
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without asking ourselves who we are talking about and who are the subjects 
we are trying to understand and do research on, and what their position is 
with respect to the said social axes. Intersectionality for us white academics 
and researchers shouldn’t be seen as a simple exercise to name our privilege 
or to reclaim our anti-racist positions. Intersectionality as a methodology 
implies, for us especially, a constant deconstruction that never reaches an end 
point. We need to deconstruct every institutional relationship to achieve a 
permanent decolonisation through a transformative political intervention. For 
example, in Europe, including the so-called more diverse countries like Eng- 
land and generally the UK, if we look at the number of non-white and 
marginalised students in the K-12 system, their academic achievement, and 
the possibility they have of acquiring higher education qualifications, and to 
work in academic institutions, we recognise that these institutions do not 
reward the analytical and thought-producing ability of non-white and 
multiply-marginalised students. Intersectionality has been at the heart of 
DisCrit design and articulation. 

DisCrit exposes the limits of mainstreamed notions of inclusion and in- 
clusive education, providing the justification as to why learning supports 
strategies for all students, and specifically for those from multiply margina- 
lised communities, should operate intersectionally. Thus, by exploring the 
affordances of DisCrit for inclusive policies and practices, I attempt to 
recognise forced migrant students with disabilities in a more nuanced and 
accurate sense. DisCrit sheds light on the various forms of oppression that 
intersect in the daily lives of disabled forced migrant youth, and consequently 
affect their behaviour, academic performance, relationships, and how they 
‘navigate educational and social institutions with savvy and ingenuity’ 
(Annamma et al. 2016: 22). 

There are seven tenets of DisCrit that show the possibilities of re-ima- 
gining inclusive policies and practices; each tenet highlights why curri- 
culum, pedagogy, and relationships are conceptualised in hegemonic ways and 
how they can be reimagined in generative ways for students and teachers 
(Annamma/Morrison 2018). First, DisCrit focuses on how racism and 
ableism are normal and interdependent (Collins 2011). These mutually 
constitutive processes are systemic and interpersonal and are often rendered 
invisible to restrict notions of normalcy to the desired and to marginalise 
those perceived as ‘different’ in society and schools (Annamma et al. 2016). 
Once a child is perceived and labelled as different from the norm (whiteness), 
they are then imagined as less capable in academic contexts (Annamma 
2018). Inclusive education practices should tackle forms of racism and 
ableism together, not attempting to respond to one or the other form of 
oppression that students experience. 

Second, DisCrit values multidimensional identities and troubles single 
notions of identities, such as race or disability. It acknowledges how expe- 
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rience with stigma and segregation often vary based on other identity markers 
intersecting with race and disability (i.e., gender, language, class) and how 
this negotiation of multiply stigmatised identities adds complexities. Multiply 
marginalised students have a clearer sense of the mutually constitutive pro- 
cesses of oppression, and how these processes are visible within segregated 
or dysfunctional inclusive spaces. As such, an approach to inclusive edu- 
cation that takes distance from the comfort-fantasy perspectives should 
consider the voices of multiply marginalised students to design inclusive 
practices. 

Third, DisCrit rejects the understanding of both race and disability as 
primarily biological facts and recognises the social construction of both as 
society’s response to ‘differences’ from the norm. Simultaneously, DisCrit 
acknowledges that these categories hold profound significance in people’s 
lives, as it is evident in the marginalisation of students of colour or migrant 
students with disability labels, who are more likely to be segregated than 
their white peers with the same label (Fierros/Conroy 2002). 

Fourth, DisCrit privileges voices of multiply marginalised students and 
communities traditionally missing in research (Matsuda 1987). Consequently, 
DisCrit recognises those who have been pushed outside of the educational 
endeavour through the discourse and practices of special segregated class- 
rooms. DisCrit positions multiply marginalised students as knowledge- 
generators, capable of recognising interlocking oppressions and creating 
solutions to those systemic, interpersonal inequities, and comfort-fantasy 
ideas of inclusion. 

Fifth, DisCrit considers how historically and legally whiteness and ability 
have been used to deny rights to those that have been constructed as raced 
and disabled (Valencia 1997). Schools have historically functioned as spaces 
to sort and fix multiply marginalised children, curing them of their disability 
or problematic behaviour (Margolis 2004). Through the present day, multiply 
marginalised students — especially (im)migrant students — often attend under- 
resourced schools where they have limited access to qualified teachers, 
engaging curriculum, and critical pedagogy (Fierros/Conroy 2002). Even 
when attending resourced schools, students of colour are often kept out 
of advanced placement/gifted classes, where creative thinking is valued 
(DeCuir/Dixson 2004). 

Sixth, DisCrit recognises whiteness and ability as ‘property’, conferring 
rights to those that claim those statuses and disadvantaging those who are 
unable to access them (Adams/Erevelles 2016). Thus, when students are 
positioned as less desirable, they are barred access to engaging and accurate 
curriculum, culturally sustaining pedagogy, and relationships that are authen- 
tic (Leonardo/Broderick 2011). Whiteness and ability as properties operate 
also through teachers- biases and discriminatory attitudes that impact on 
students’ well-being and participation in the classroom ecology (Ladson- 
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Billings 2001; Picower 200). The following section offers practical examples 
of doing DisCrit inclusion within the classroom and in the community in the 
context of Italy. 


3  DisCrit Inclusion in Italian Classrooms 


During the COVID-19 global pandemic, with colleagues from the United 
States and Italy, I conducted a qualitative pilot study in a comprehensive 
school in the centre of Rome, in response to classroom teachers’ struggles to 
provide appropriate support to migrant students labelled as disabled 
(Migliarini et al. 2022). My colleagues and I conducted two focus groups 
with five teachers and one head teacher. We realised that teachers often use 
students’ proximity to the white Italian norm and nondisabled status as a 
metric for ascertaining their ability or belonging in certain learning contexts. 
We have interpreted such attitudes as a reaction to the significant increase of 
migrant children in Italian classrooms (Italian Ministry of Education [MIUR] 
2014). They also mirror the historical colour-evasive approach of the Italian 
society towards issues of race relations and racism in education (Migliarini 
2018). Data collected during the focus groups were analysed through 
constructivist Grounded Theory method (Charmaz 2014). 

The purpose of the study was to provide teachers with supporting 
strategies that can be used in reframing inclusive education practices through 
an intersectional and culturally relevant lens (Annamma et al. 2016; Annamma/ 
Morrison 2018). We proposed DisCrit-informed strength-based approaches to 
help teachers in transforming the design and implementation of Individual 
Educational Programs (IEP henceforward) and Personalized Teaching Plan 
(Piano Didattico Personalizzato- PDP henceforward) into more radically 
inclusive tools, not reproducing deficit models of disability and diversity. 
Ultimately, the study explored the affordances of DisCrit to person-centred 
planning and strength-based practices, to centre multiply marginalised 
students, their families and communities in the design and implementation of 
IEP and PDP. The following section focuses on two DisCrit-informed 
strength-based practices and field tasks that we suggested to the teachers as a 
response to their struggles, Person-Centred Planning and Ecological Assess- 
ment (Migliarini et al. 2022). 


3.1 Person-Centred Planning 


The pilot study we conducted in Rome focuses on the implications of im- 
plementing MAPs (Vandercook et al. 1989), as one of the person-centred 
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strategies, in the Italian context. When conducting MAPs, the teacher co- 
facilitates the meeting with another person scribing, and the following 
questions guide the discussion: (a) What is an MAP? (b) What is the story? 
(c) What is the dream? (d) What is the nightmare? (e) Who is the person? (f) 
What are their gifts, strengths, talents? (g) What are their needs? (h) What is 
the plan of action? The important implication of conducting MAPs is that it is 
proactive and helps forge authentic relationships with multiply marginalised 
disabled students and their families. This approach has been shown to 
increase the family’s participation and satisfaction with the IEP process and 
increases teamwork and collaboration from the start (Weishaar 2010). 
Additionally, the MAPS process is foundational to the development of any 
inclusive education plan both in the U.S. and in southern countries (Elder/ 
Migliarini 2020). Additionally, the MAPs process can help teachers learn 
about the cultural complexities of families as well as establish a powerful, 
strength-based foundation for an IEP. 

Although a non-school location would be best to increase parents’ 
participation, in Italy meetings cannot be held outside the school settings, and 
IEP documents are not allowed to circulate for privacy reasons. Con- 
sequently, although, in the school, IEPs are constantly shared with parents 
and medical experts, their design is usually the result of the work of a single 
teacher and sometimes, class teachers, rather than a collaboration between 
parents and teachers. As deemed appropriate by the family, any stakeholders 
in the disabled student’s life should be invited to the meeting, including but 
not limited to parents, siblings, aunts, uncles, cousins, friends, neighbours, 
social workers, therapists, and teachers. In the age of COVID-19, setting up 
virtual options is the safest approach, and if families have access to 
technology, this allows wide access to participation in virtual meetings 
(Migliarini et al. 2022). 


3.2 Field Task #1: Conducting a Person-Centred Planning 


For Field Task #1, the teacher would identify a multiply marginalised dis- 
abled student and connect to the family. The teacher would introduce the 
concept of PCP to the family and collaborate with them to set up a time and 
location for the meeting. The teacher would encourage the family to invite 
stakeholders to the meeting. During the meeting, the teacher would facilitate 
the meeting and work together to document the information shared during the 
meeting. Following the PCP, the teacher would write up a report that 
synthesises the information and share it with the family and stakeholders. See 
Appendix A for an example of what directions for conducting a PCP could 
look like (Migliarini et al. 2022). 
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3.3 Connections to DisCrit 


Person-centred planning aligns well with DisCrit as it is a strategy centring 
the lived experiences of historically marginalised youth in schools. It is a tool 
that does not pretend to speak for marginalised students but aims at working 
together with families to dismantle structured inequities in the education 
system. This strategy acknowledges the legitimacy of different cultural 
heritages, constantly attempts to build significant connections between home 
and school, based on authentic solidarity, and integrate non-dominant cultural 
materials into the curriculum (Annamma/Morrison 2018). By using this 
strategy, teachers are offered an opportunity to know the interconnected 
forms of oppressions that students experience inside and outside the school. 


3.4 Ecological Assessments 


Promoting the use of ecological assessments is one way that schools can get 
organised and support multiply marginalised students who arrive at their 
school. An ecological assessment is an observation-based assessment meant 
to be used in different school-related settings over a period to get a more- 
accurate picture of what the student is good at and what they need to be 
successful in an inclusive setting (Downing et al. 2015). The assessment 
presumes an inclusive classroom and is meant to provide a holistic view of 
students and can be used in any environment. Ecological assessments help 
teachers to examine naturally occurring routines, what students without 
disabilities are doing, and whether and how students with disabilities are 
performing the same sorts of activities and actions (Migliarini et al. 2022). 


3.5 Field Task #2: Conduct an Ecological Assessment 


While conducting a PCP is a critical skill for teachers to learn, they also need 
to know how to analyse an inclusive environment and be able to identify 
existing supports that can be leveraged for disabled students. They need to 
determine the gaps in the environment which would pose barriers to 
supporting disabled students. To do this, the study suggests assigning 
teachers Field Task #2, which is an ecological assessment (Migliarini et al. 
2022). The study suggests providing teachers the following steps to complete 
the field task: (a) Identify between 10-15 (more if needed) steps of the 
activity (e.g., How students without disabilities would engage with the 
lesson); (b) Identify the natural cues present in the environment (e.g., 
students line up when they hear the bell); (c) Identify the skills needed to 
perform the task; (d) Assess the student with a disability’s performance of the 
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task; (e) Identify the discrepancy analysis (e.g., Why the student did or did 
not complete the task, “The student may not have performed the task because 
they do not understand that the bell means to line up”); (f) Suggest an 
intervention (e.g., what skills you need to teach/supports you need to provide, 
teach a peer to remind the student with a disability that the bell has rung and 
they need to line up). See Appendix B for a sample filled-out ecological 
assessment and template (Migliarini et al. 2022). 


3.6 Connections to DisCrit 


Ecological assessment of classroom environment and of students aligns with 
the principles of DisCrit classroom ecology. DisCrit classroom ecology 
recognises classrooms as spaces that centre multiply marginalised students as 
valuable resources whose lived experiences and everyday knowledge must be 
built upon (Spratt/Florian 2015). Considering a DisCrit classroom ecology, 
this task helps teachers to refuse deficit-oriented master-narratives about 
learning, ability and behaviour of multiply marginalised students that animate 
dysfunctional classroom ecologies. The ecological assessment allows for the 
creation of trust relationships based in solidarity between students and 
teachers. Additionally, students’ actions are perceived as strategies of 
resistance, often in response to interpersonal and state violence (Annamma/ 
Morrison 2018). Through ecological approaches and assessment teachers can 
teach students self-determination and self-knowledge (Annamma/Morrison 
2018). 

The following section of this contribution explores a further example of 
doing DisCrit inclusion in the Italian context, this time focusing on a 
community intervention. 


4  DisCrit Inclusion in the Community 


While gathering data for my doctoral research project, I noted that the 
refugee youth who participated in the research had a very close connection 
with Hip-Hop culture. Before our interviews, they would often sing along 
Hip-Hop or Afro Beat songs, or bang on the tables and chairs, creating and 
replicating beats. Some of them would walk along the corridors and rooms 
bobbing their heads and rhyming, mixing Italian words with those in Wolof 
or Mandinka and later showed pride in their latest song. Wolof is the 
language of Senegal and the Gambia, and the native language of the Wolof 
people. The Mandinka language or Mandingo is a Mande’ language spoken 
by the Mandinka people of the Casamance region of Senegal, the Gambia, 
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Northern Guinea-Bissau, Guinea- Conakry, Cote D’Ivoire, and Mali. After 
each of these encounters, I realised that forced migrant youth were con- 
structing master narratives about their migratory experience through Hip- 
Hop, and they were using beats and moves as learning mediators. However, 
this way of expressing themselves has never been validated by Italian school 
professionals or seriously considered as literacy (Migliarini 2017). The 
perceptions of Italian educators on refugee youth illiteracy serve to justify the 
migrants’ racialisation and exclusion, in a society where inclusion corres- 
ponds also to the acquisition and performance of power majority languages 
(e.g., Italian, French, and English) (Migliarini/Cioé-Pefia, under review). The 
need to contrast this manufacturing of deficit, along the lines of language, 
migratory status, race, and ability, by school professionals has been the 
driving force behind the community intervention inspired by DisCrit, Hip- 
Hop Pedagogy and the Krip-Hop movement’. 

Organised by You Artistry Collaborative (https://www.yacmovement. 
org/), a U.S. nonprofit promoting art through activism, in collaboration with 
other local youth organisations in Terni, “I am Hip-Hop: Beats, Rhymes and 
Culture” was designed as an inclusive intervention to facilitate socio-emo- 
tional learning for migrant students, while helping Italian youth recognise the 
creativity of the Black genius, that is excellence stemming from the African 
diaspora (Love 2015). Understanding Black cultural excellence is key for 
Italian youth since they live in a social context whereby the culture of the 
African diaspora is either devalued or exoticised (Migliarini 2017). The 
participants were offered a platform to (re)create meanings and identity, to 
showcase their talents, and to build a new and safe network of friendships. 
The president of YAC and myself were the research team that planned and 
organised the intervention, alongside members of local organisations, and we 
were involved in the process of data collection. 

The intervention developed in two stages. During the first phase of the 
intervention, narrative observations of youth interactions with the MCs’, 


2 Krip-Hop nation is an international collective of Hip-Hop artists and other musicians 
that intends to address ableism in Hip-Hop, to challenge the charity model of dis- 
ability, and align Hip-Hop to disability justice, national politics, language, and inter- 
national solidarity (Moore 2020). 

3 Master of Cerimonies (MCs) is the host of an event and their responsibilities consist of 
introducing speakers and maintaining the flow of an event (Adjapong 2017). The MC 
is the artist responsible for delivering musical content to an audience. Often when an 
MC is performing to an audience, they are accompanied by a fellow MC whose essen- 
tial role is to be a professional in terms of knowing and understanding the musical con- 
tent to provide support to successfully showcase meaningful performances for the 
audience. This element was adopted in the community intervention and performed by 
an Italian MC, leading the workshops on lyrical storytelling. The MC adopted the co- 
teaching strategy during the workshops; he delivered substantive instructions to a 
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peers, and members of the community were carried out by the organisers/ 
researchers during the two different workshops, to familiarise with youth and 
adult’s everyday life experiences and relation to Hip-Hop culture. Parallel to 
this process, video recording of sections of the beat making, lyrical story- 
telling, and open mic sessions were carried out by the MCs, organisers, and 
members of the community. At the end of the workshop, a collective meeting 
was held in order to select the most relevant lyrical storytelling artifacts to be 
discussed with researchers and educational stakeholders. 

In the second phase of the project, the selected video-fragments were 
watched and discussed collectively with educational stakeholders to explore 
ways of integrating Hip-Hop pedagogy and Krip-Hop within social and 
educational inclusive practices. The roles of the researchers during these 
collective discussions were to facilitate the process of problematisation of 
observed situations, the elicitation of implicit assumptions within enacted 
practices, and the co-construction of new meanings guiding pedagogical 
transformation (Bove/Cescato 2013). The future steps of the intervention 
entail elaborating action-research plans to apply Hip-Hop pedagogy to 
existing practices of inclusive education for all students, but especially for 
disabled migrant students. 

A total of 55 participants attended the daily workshops, and about one 
hundred attended the evening block party. Among the 55 participants attend- 
ing the workshops, 30 were young Italians, five were adult educators, and 20 
were young migrants and refugees. The Italian youth and adult participants 
were all from Terni and neighbouring towns in central Italy. All of them 
attended middle and secondary schools, and five of them attended primary 
schools. The adult educators were teachers in secondary schools in Terni. 
Migrant and refugee participants were mostly from West African countries, 
and three of them from South-East Asia. They were hosted in two major 
service agencies for forced migration in Terni. These services are part of the 
first/second reception systems. They offer educational and recreational 
activities to children and guarantee free health care specifically for forced 
migrants. Encouraging the ‘social integration’ of asylum-seeking and refugee 
children and youth appears to be their paramount objective. These services 
were deemed crucial to situate the research purposes. The migrant and 
refugee youth participants had different legal statuses: some had already 
obtained refugee protection, others were waiting for the final response from 
the local court, while others appealed against the refusal to be granted refugee 


group of students with diverse learning needs (Cook/Friend 2017). In this way, he 
allowed the responsibilities for instructions to be shared between him and the partici- 
pants. The MC in the community event provided migrant and Italian youth with the 
opportunity to showcase their mastery of lyrical storytelling, as they supported peers in 
gaining the same mastery (Adjapong 2017). 
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status. Ten among the Italian and refugee youth participants had a certified 
disability, or already started the process of certification. Most of them were 
diagnosed with learning disabilities, emotional and behavioural disorders, 
and Post Traumatic Stress Disorders. 

Considering positive research outcomes on Hip-Hop-Based-Education in 
the U.S. context (Hill/Petchauer 2013; Morrell/Duncan-Andrade 2002), and 
the complexities of being a Black migrant or refugee in Italy, the intervention 
intended to centre narratives of disabled and non-disabled migrant and Italian 
youth and other stories of marginalisation and incarceration. It was open for 
participation to teachers, parents or guardians and other adult members of the 
community. It took place on June 8th, 2019, at a community space in the city 
centre of Terni, in central Italy. The space was chosen for its key position in 
the city, and for being easily accessible for disabled and non-disabled 
participants. The city of Terni was chosen due to the high number of migrants 
and refugees residing there. Also, the need for the intervention was justified 
by the fact that some local refugee organisations have performed an assimila- 
tionist model of inclusion, not allowing the creativity of the youth to flourish, 
and not legitimising or recognising their cultures. 

The programme of the community intervention was designed and exe- 
cuted by the research team and YAC organisers, local educational organisa- 
tions, rapper and educator Amir Issaa, and music producer Rovion Rockmore 
Reed. Some local teachers and educators, with longstanding experience 
working in the community with young people, stepped in and helped us 
better frame the programme activities. Being a new type of intervention and 
considering the lack of knowledge about core values of Hip-Hop, attendance, 
participation, engagement and openness to produce creative writing were 
established as the measures of success of the workshops, and of the event in 
general. The workshops and event took place in Italian and English. Rovion 
Reed was provided with an Italian translator, while Amir was able to speak 
both Italian and English when needed. Considering the variety of back- 
grounds of the participants, bilingualism and multilingualism was highly 
encouraged in all activities, especially in the creative writing workshop. A 
breakdance battle took place after the workshop, facilitated by Hip-Hop 
Generation, and it was followed by a free concert and “open-mic” session, 
where migrant and Italian youth had the possibility of performing the song 
they had written in the afternoon. The workshops and concert were video- 
recorded and were made available for the public via YouTube channel 
(https://www. youtube.com/watch? v=UGbOFCvbBeY). 
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Figure | shows an artifact that was written by a young disabled migrant, who 
had been labeled as having behavioural issues in school, during the 
storytelling workshop. The first part of the artifact is written in Italian, and it 
talks about smoking and drinking. He believes that young people smoking is 
spoiling the party. He also wishes that those young people would “shut their 
mouth” (i.e., “chiudi la bocca”), and that he could throw some of them out 
(“ti mando fuori per forza”). These first lines in Italian speak about the 
cultural differences between Italian and migrant youth, most of whom come 
from religious families and therefore are not used to smoking and drinking 
habits. 

The second part of the artifact is juxtaposed to the first part. It is written 
in Wolof, so we asked the participant to translate it into Italian and then 
English: “Where I come from is very far, the road was difficult, but thank 
God I arrived. I am not sitting around and waiting. I go to work. The things I 
get, I have. There are some people waiting for me. I do not wish to let them 
down. They trust me. All the way to Dakar”. The participant turns to his own 
reality, he talks about the long and dangerous journey he had to face to arrive 
in Italy. He is not concerned with engaging in Italian party culture, he is 
focused on working and supporting his family back in Dakar. This artifact 
shows the complicated process of inclusion of migrant youth in Italian 
society, the challenges of peer relationships, and the aspiration and expec- 
tations of migrant youth. Also, it deconstructs the stereotype of the young 
male migrant who is perceived as living on welfare benefits and selling drugs 
to survive. It encapsulates the hopes of most young migrants, who come to 
Italy to work and support their families back in their home countries (Fig. 1). 

This intervention intended to show how Hip-Hop pedagogy constitutes a 
call for educators to consider an innovative approach to teaching and learning 
that is connected to the culture of disabled migrant youth. Recognising young 
migrants who identify with Hip-Hop or Krip-Hop demonstrates educational 
stakeholders’ understanding that they engage in a different culture than the 
dominant white Italian groups, and communicate differently than the 
dominant groups (Adjapong 2017). It encourages educators and students to 
consider how migrant and marginalised youth have historically been 
excluded from society and education, and consequently construct knowledge 
differently than the dominant group. This makes the call for an intersectional 
inclusive education characterised by innovative pedagogies increasingly 
urgent, both in the Italian context and internationally (Migliarini 2020). 
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Figure 1 


5 Conclusion: Towards a Transnational 
DisCrit Inclusion 


This contribution reflected on the theoretical and geographical expansion of 
the Disability Critical Race Studies (DisCrit) in education. It drew the episte- 
mological lineage of DisCrit, illustrating the origin and meaning of the con- 
cept of intersectionality. Then it demonstrated the affordances of DisCrit to 
reframe policy and practice of inclusive education in Italy. The first example 
showed the DisCrit-informed strength-based approach to support teachers in 
re-designing inclusive tools, such as IEP and PDP, to support the needs of 
migrant students labelled as disabled in the classroom. The second example 
highlighted the contribution of DisCrit, integrated into Krip-Hop and Hip- 
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Hop Pedagogy, to support intersectional inclusion of disabled migrants 
within the community of their host country. It showed the importance of 
translanguaging in understanding disabled migrant students’ literacy skills. 

This contribution makes the call for an intersectional inclusive education 
both in the Italian context and internationally. All teachers and educational 
stakeholders must acknowledge that the present definition of inclusive 
education, coupled with the monolithic approaches to teaching a Eurocentric 
curriculum, does not help students achieve or feel included in school and 
society. Intersectionality and DisCrit can bridge theory and practice to 
demonstrate pedagogical approaches that can be used to better reach disabled 
migrant and multiply marginalised students in the classroom (Annamma et al. 
2022). DisCrit allows students to accept and affirm their identities and 
experiences while developing critical perspectives that challenge inequities in 
schools and society, which can be perpetuated by the traditional notion of 
inclusive education and curriculum. 

I hope that the examples presented in this contribution are not only used 
by teachers in Italy, but that they are also critiqued and modified by others, in 
other contexts, who apply them. The implications of DisCrit for inclusive 
policy and practices in Italy, and elsewhere, are vast. DisCrit inclusion can 
help in promoting critical reflection and action for all teachers, while 
encouraging them to empower and embrace multiply marginalised students, 
their families, and their communities. For this reason, I have conceptualised 
this contribution as a reflection and an invitation for teachers, families, and 
researchers to reach out and share how they have applied DisCrit inclusion 
and what has been successful and challenging in this context. 
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Adolescents’ Attitudes Towards and 
Representations of Otherness 


Anna Frizzarin 


1 Introduction 


Inclusion and equity are emphasised in the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable 
Development adopted by the United Nations in 2015 as laying the founda- 
tions for quality education. As stated in the declaration, this marks the 
commitment to guarantee all people, regardless of their differences (e.g., sex, 
age, race or ethnicity, disability, migratory background, etc.), equal learning 
opportunities and the chance to acquire the knowledge and skills required to 
fully participate in society (UNESCO 2015). This implies, in turn, addressing 
all forms of exclusion and marginalisation, disparities and inequalities in 
education. To do that, fostering the development of inclusive schools seems 
to be an indispensable prerequisite. All in all, inclusive education can be 
indeed seen as a process that seeks to identify and remove the barriers that 
may hinder the presence, participation, and achievement of all students, 
especially those at risk of marginalisation and exclusion in school (Slee 
2018). Such emphasis on the contextual factors — instead of focusing on the 
categories where students may fall into — is what, according to Ainscow 
(2020), is required for the progress in relation to inclusion and equity. From 
the author’s perspective, overcoming them constitutes indeed the most 
important means of developing forms of education that are effective for all. 
Former research has identified peer attitudes as one of the main obstacles 
for students’ participation in school (Bossaert et al. 2011; McDougall et al. 
2004), showing that negative attitudes are likely to result in exclusionary and 
avoiding behaviours which, in turn, may hinder the participation of their 
targets. More specifically, given the compelling evidence in the international 
literature of biased peer attitudes towards and experiences of exclusion of 
various groups of students conceived as different like, for example, students 
with minority and/or migratory backgrounds, LGBTQ students, etc. (Burford/ 
Lucassen/Hamilton 2017; Henriquez et al. 2015; Priest et al. 2014; Santos/da 
Silva/Menezes 2018), the current study assumes that peer attitudes towards 
diversity/otherness may constitute a potential threat to inclusion. As we will 
see in the following section, identifying someone as different from oneself 
(i.e., as Other) may indeed result in prejudicial and negative attitudes which, 
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in turn, can lead to his/her marginalisation and exclusion. In this process, the 
knowledge and the cultural models about otherness collectively shared in a 
given context play a crucial role, insofar as they are incorporated in single 
individuals’ social representations which, in turn, influence their attitudes 
(Moscovici 1984). 

From an inclusive perspective, it is thus pivotal to explore students’ 
representations of and attitudes towards the conceived different ones and how 
they are linked with exclusionary patterns among peers in schools. So far, 
many studies have been conducted internationally on peer attitudes towards 
various groups of students. Yet, to the best of my knowledge, there are no 
instruments measuring peer attitudes towards otherness in its broadest sense 
from an inclusion/exclusion perspective. Therefore, the current chapter 
presents a self-reported instrument aimed to measure secondary school 
students’ attitudes towards otherness (and their representations thereof) — 
here defined as ‘attitudes towards the ones who are perceived as different and 
as such excluded by others’. 


2 Diversity as social construct 


In the literature, there are several theories and approaches dealing with the 
concept of diversity. The current study advocates a ‘constructed’ definition of 
otherness and refers to the social identity approach and to othering theories. 
Understanding diversity as a product emerging from social interactions 
means acknowledging that they don’t have anything to do with the intrinsic 
characteristics of individuals but that they are instead the result of a collective 
process of signification which identifies some differences as salient in a 
specific social context (Burbules 1996). 

In line with this idea, the social identity approach sees diversity as a 
social construct emerging in the process of identity formation (Bennett/Sani 
2004). It is made up of two main theories: the Social Identity Theory (SIT; 
Tajfel 1972) and the Self-Categorization Theory (SCT; Turner et al. 1987). 
The former is focused on the psychological mechanisms (i.e., social identity, 
categorisation, and social comparison) underlying the distinction between 
ingroup and outgroup and, consequently, the emergence of prejudice and 
discrimination among members of different groups (Abrams/Hogg 2010; 
Dovidio et al. 2010). In turn, the SCT deals especially with social identity 
salience, that is how, in a particular context, some self-categories become 
salient while others remain in the background (Oaks/Haslam/Turner 1994). 
One of its core ideas is that individuals dispose of various identities and, 
depending on the specific self-category ‘activated’, they experience them- 
selves and others differently and behave accordingly (Hornsey 2008). In this 
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sense, categories (and therefore difference) can be considered as transitional 
and context dependent. 

In sum, the social identity approach identifies the psychological mecha- 
nisms upon which the social construction of diversity is grounded, recognis- 
ing the crucial role of the social context in this process. However, it does not 
consider how the construction and the attribution of otherness itself are used 
to maintain existing social hierarchies and to justify the exclusion of the 
‘Others’ (i.e., those who are recognised as different). In this sense, the con- 
cept of othering takes a step forward, designating the social and discursive 
practices through which otherness is constructed and ascribed to others and 
focusing on the consequences of this attribution process for those who are 
‘othered’. 

Otherness can be defined as an imposed ‘state of difference’ (Udah 2019: 
3) achieved through a process of self-other distancing based on binary and 
opposing categories such as us-them, ingroup-outgroup, etc. (Brons 2015). 
To fully understand the potential of othering processes, they must be 
contextualised within the broader dynamics of power formation/exercise and 
knowledge production (Canales 2000; Thomas-Olalde/Velho 2011). What is 
crucial here is that the subjects in the more powerful positions can ‘construct 
otherness’ by divulgating certain knowledge about the others that identifies 
them as different and inferior. In doing so, they are marking the border 
between inside and outside, between self and other, between ingroup and 
outgroup, legitimising such distinction as ‘normal’. This produces a vicious 
circle, whereby the social hierarchy is reproduced and maintained, and the 
exclusion of the Others is legitimated basically through othering discourses 
(Thomas-Olalde/Velho 2011). 

Against such theoretical background, otherness is here defined in its 
broadest sense, as all the differences/characteristics that may lead individuals 
to be conceived and labelled as different (and as such excluded) by others. 
Moreover, the willingness to not reproduce othering discourses and processes 
through the research resulted in the decision, in the present study, of adopting 
a non-categorical approach to diversity — thus avoiding any predefined 
category of difference. 
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3 Peer attitudes towards and representations of 
otherness 


Attitudes are generally described as either a positive or negative evaluation of 
some object/entity (Eagly/Chaiken 1993). More specifically, the current 
study refers to Triandis (1971: 2), who described attitudes as ‘an idea charged 
with emotion which predisposes a class of actions to a particular class of 
social situations’. This definition highlights the multidimensional structure of 
attitudes, which are assumed to be composed of an affective, a behavioural, 
and a cognitive component. Specifically, the affective component refers to 
people’s feelings about an object, the behavioural component is linked to 
individuals’ intentions to act in a certain way, and the cognitive component 
concerns beliefs/knowledge about the object. In the present study, the object 
are the students perceived as different and therefore excluded by their peers 
in secondary schools. 

In the last two decades, a lot of research has been devoted to the study of 
peer attitudes towards inclusive schooling and especially towards students 
with disabilities — also in light of the difficulties encountered in their social 
participation in inclusive school settings (de Boer/Pijl/Minnaert 2012; Van 
Mieghem et al. 2020). 

Attitudes are indeed thought to explain or even predict social behaviour, 
as postulated within the Theory of Planned Behavior (Ajzen 1991). Evidence 
supporting the role played by peer attitudes in shaping students’ behaviour 
can be found in previous research: studies that sought to investigate the 
relationship between attitudes towards peers with disabilities and their social 
participation revealed a significant positive relationship between them both at 
the level of primary and secondary education (de Boer/Pijl 2016; Godeau et 
al. 2010; Petry 2018). These results suggest that negative peer attitudes are 
likely to give place to exclusionary or at least avoiding behaviours which, in 
turn, may hinder the participation of their targets. Moreover, former research 
also showed that there is compelling evidence of biased peer attitudes 
towards and experiences of exclusion of various groups of students conceived 
as different like, for example, students with minority backgrounds, LGBTQ 
students, etc. (Priest et al. 2014; Santos et al. 2018). All these findings seem 
to indicate that the inclusion of the students identified as ‘Others’ may be at 
risk and, therefore, that there could be a direct link between diversity/other- 
ness and peer exclusion. This may be related to the representations of 
otherness held by students. As introduced above, othering discourses promote 
certain (collective) knowledge of the Others, which is then incorporated in 
individuals’ social representations (Thomas-Olalde/Velho 2011). Such 
representations — that is, what people think and feel about a person/an object 
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— in turn influence their attitudes towards that person/object (Harma/Gom- 
bert/Roussey 2013). 

So far, many instruments were developed internationally to measure 
children and adolescents’ attitudes towards various groups of ‘different’ 
people (e.g., persons with disabilities, ethnic minorities, etc. — as defined by 
the respective authors'). Nevertheless, to the best of my knowledge, none of 
them measures adolescents’ attitudes towards otherness in all its broad 
meaning and explores the representations of otherness held by students. As 
such, we do not know who constitutes the ‘relevant Other’ in the perspectives 
of the students and, consequently, which are the characteristics that are more 
likely to give place to exclusionary behaviours. To fill this gap, the current 
study presents a self-reported instrument combining a qualitative and a 
quantitative approach aimed to evaluate secondary school students’ attitudes 
towards their perceived ‘different’ peers which strives to not (re)produce 
othering processes. Beside measuring their attitudes, the Adolescents’ 
Attitudes Towards Otherness Survey (AATOS) also investigates students’ 
representations of otherness. Specifically, such representations — as emerged 
from the validation study of the instrument — constitute the main focus of the 
present chapter. 


4 The instrument 


In the attempt to not reproduce othering processes through the research, the 
AATOS was designed avoiding the use of any predefined category of 
difference. To do that, a vignette for the definition of the target was created. 
Vignettes are short scenarios that can be developed in various forms (e.g., 
texts, images, etc.) whose purpose is to stimulate research participants’ res- 
ponses (Hill 1997). Typically, they are developed by researchers. Conversely, 
for the AATOS an ‘open’ vignette was designed (i.e., open to participants’ 
definitions of otherness). At the beginning of the instrument, the respondents 
themselves are indeed asked to write the vignette after being prompted to 
describe a hypothetical boy or girl (Alex?) who, in their opinions, is excluded 
from his/her peers because perceived as ‘different’ (see Figure 1). 


1 See, among others, the Multi-Response Racial Attitude Measure (MRA; Doyle/Aboud 
1995), the Chedoke-McMaster Attitudes Towards Children with Handicaps (CATCH; 
Rosenbaum et al. 1986), the Attitudes towards Religious Diversity Index (ARDI, Fran- 
cis et al. 2012). 

2 Inline with the non-categorical approach adopted, we chose a name for the target that 
could be attributed both to females and males. This allowed us to shirk the reproduc- 
tion of a binary construction of gender. Moreover, using an international name (vs. an 
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Now think about a guy or a girl closer to your own age who, in your opinion, is excluded at school 
because of his/her diversity. (At this stage, try not to think about yourself and the times you may 
have felt excluded; you will be asked about that at the end of the questionnaire.) 


This person can be fictional, someone you actually know or someone you have only heard about. 
You can choose who to describe, as long as this person is excluded at school because considered as 
different by others. You can also choose whether this person is a boy or a girl, in either case his/her 
name will be Alex. 


Please describe Alex in the following box. You can describe his/her appearance, habits and/or 
behaviors, peculiarities, etc. The main thing is making clear how you imagine this person and how 
s/he differentiates from others. 


Alex is... 


Please also explain why you think Alex is being excluded. 


In my opinion, Alex may be excluded because/for... 


Figure 1: The initial open vignette. 


All subsequent items/questions of the AATOS are then referred to Alex — 
the boy/girl that the participants described in the vignette (i.e., the person 
they designated as the target) — including the rating scale measuring partici- 
pant’s attitudes. The development process of the attitude scale is described in 
more detail in a previous paper (Frizzarin/Demo/de Boer 2022). In sum, the 
initial item pool was first created translating and adapting items of the 
affective and the behavioural subscales of the Chedoke-McMaster Attitudes 
Towards Children with Handicaps Scale (CATCH; Rosenbaum et al. 1986) 
and of the cognitive subscale of the Multidimensional Attitude Scale Towards 
Persons with Disabilities (MAS; Findler et al. 2007). The result is a multi- 
item scale covering all three attitude components (see Table 1). 

Beside the open vignette and the attitude scale, the AATOS also com- 
prises a self-constructed questionnaire tapping various variables (e.g., parti- 


Italian one) was intended to not restrict the respondents’ choice of the target in terms of 
nationality and cultural/ethnic backgrounds. 
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Table 1: Overall structure and variables included in the AATOS. 
Section Variable(s) Response format 
Background — Gender — Free text 
information — Age — Free text 
— School — Multiple-choice 
- Cultural background (2 questions) 
- Free text (3 questions) 
Vignette — Representation of the Other - Free text (2 questions) 
and reasons for his/her ex- - Likert-scale ranging from 
clusion 0 (‘very similar to me) to 
—  Target’s perceived similarity/ 10 (‘very different from 
difference from oneself me’) 
Attitude —  33-item scale tapping the —  Likert-scale ranging from 
scale affective (12), behavioural 1 (‘strongly disagree’) to 
(12) and cognitive (9) com- 5 (‘strongly agree’) 
ponents of attitudes 
Contact —  Previous/current contact — Yes/No 
Index — Contact quantity — Multiple-choice 
— Contact frequency — Multiple-choice 
— Contact quality (2 questions) 
— Multiple-choice 
(3 questions) 
Open-ended | - Difficulties perceived in in- — Free text 
questions teracting with others _ Free text 


Presence of assimilative atti- 
tudes 

Participants’ perception of 
self-inclusion by peers 
Motivations used by partici- 
pants to explain their own 
exclusion by peers 


—  Likert-scale from 0 ( 
‘not included at all’) to 
10 (‘very included’) 

— Free text 


cipants’ background information, previous/current contact with people 
similar to the target, etc.) — built up based on the results of a systematic 
review conducted as preliminary stage of the project. Moreover, the AATOS 
includes a final section with some open-ended questions which are also 
meant to contribute to the evaluation of participants’ attitudes. These con- 
cern: (a) the difficulties perceived in interacting with the Other; (b) the 
eventual presence of assimilative attitudes (i.e., thinking that the target 
should become more ‘normal’/‘like us’, to be more accepted/included); and 
(c) the motivations used by students to explain their own experiences of 
exclusion in school. Table 1 summarises the overall structure and content of 
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the instrument”. The full text can be requested contacting the author per 
email. 

In sum, the AATOS uses a combination of qualitative and quantitative 
data to integrate several aspects in the evaluation of respondents’ attitudes. 
As mentioned above, in the current chapter we will focus on the responses 
provided to the initial vignette by participants in the validation study of the 
AATOS (conducted in the spring 2021), that is, their representations of 
otherness. 


5 Method 


5.1 Sample and administration procedure 


In total, 543 students coming from two lower and three higher secondary 
schools located in different Italian regions (from North to South) constituted 
the convenience sample of the present study. For validation purposes, the aim 
was indeed to draw a sample including considerable variety in order to 
consider the developed instrument sound and robust across many individuals 
(DeVellis 2017). Due to missing or incomplete responses, some question- 
naires were excluded from data analysis, resulting in a final sample of 490 
students (age range 11-20), distributed as follows: 268 students for the lower 
(N= 268, Mage- 12,41; SD= 1,01; age range 11-15) and 222 students for the 
higher secondary school (N= 222; Mage=16,23; SD= 1,75; age range 14-20), 
respectively. 

The survey was computer-based and was administered either at school or 
during distance-learning hours in the presence of a teacher. Adaptations to 
the procedure were needed depending on the local epidemiological situation 
(at the time of the study, some classes of the higher secondary schools were 
not attending school in presence due to the Covid-19 pandemic) and the 
resources of the single schools. 


3 The structure presented in Table 1 refers to the version of the instrument used for data 
collection in the current study (i.e., the validation study of the AATOS). Based on the 
analyses and the outcomes of the quantitative part of the study (which are not the focus 
of this chapter), the instrument — and, specifically, the attitude scale — was further 
modified. This will be object of a subsequent paper. 
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Table 2: Sample characteristics. 
Lower secondary Higher secondary 
school school 
Participants’ characteristics N % N % 
Gender 
Males 147 54.9 57 25.7 
Females 117 43.7 164 73.9 
Other 3 1.1 1 0.5 
Cultural background 
Born in Italy 241 89.9 206 92.8 
Born in a foreign country 25 9.3 16 7.2 
Both parents born in Italy 185 69.0 179 80.6 
One parent born in a foreign country 26 9.7 22 9.9 
Both parents born in a foreign country 55 20.5 21 9.5 
School type 
Lyceum 194 87.4 
Technical institute 27 12.2 


5.2 Data analysis 


The responses provided by participants to the vignette and the open-ended 
questions of the AATOS were analysed both with data- and concept-driven 
categories obtained through the method of Qualitative Content Analysis 
(Kuckartz 2014; Schreier 2012). Data-driven categories were inductively 
developed for: (a) participants’ representation of the Other and the reasons 
for his/her exclusion (the two answers included in the vignette; see Fig. 1); 
(b) the motivations used by participants to explain their own experiences of 
exclusion (open-ended question). Conversely, concept-driven categories (i.e., 
developed deductively) were used to determine the eventual presence of 
assimilative attitudes (open-ended question, see Tab. 1). The emerged coding 
categories — first created for the pilot study of the instrument and then revised 
during the current study taking into account the new data — were included in 
the Guide for the qualitative analysis of the AATOS, a brief booklet providing 
the instructions and the categories for the analysis of the qualitative part of 
the survey. 

To assure intersubjectivity in the analysis process (which is an aspect of 
the reliability of the coding categories; Schreier 2012), two rounds of 
estimation of intercoder agreement with two different independent coders 
were conducted. On both occasions, the agreement percentage was obtained 
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at the document level, that is, if both coders assigned the same code(s) to a 
given participant (i.e., presence/absence of the code in the document; 
Kuckartz/Rädiker 2019). In the first round the agreement was calculated on 
about 10% (n= 50) of participants’ responses. After discussing the 
disagreements emerged, the author adjusted the category systems included in 
the Guide. The second external coder was then asked to code about the 30% 
of the sample responses (n= 150) following the revised codebook. An overall 
agreement of 67.52% and 73.91% were obtained for the vignette responses in 
the two rounds respectively. However, in the current study, the percentage of 
agreement was not interpreted as a result per se but as a mean to improve the 
reliability and the quality of the coding categories included in the Guide 
(Schreier 2012). Once the codebook was deemed valid, the author coded the 
rest of the data. 


6 Results 


From students’ responses to the vignettes, it emerged that they referred either 
to factors related to the target and his/her individual characteristics or to some 
external factors (i.e., that do not depend on the target but on others and/or the 
wider context) to represent Alex and to motivate his/her exclusion. Therefore, 
two main categories were identified: ‘Factors related to the target’ and 
‘External factors’. For each of them, several subcategories were developed to 
describe the dimensions to which participants referred to represent Alex 
(summarised in Table 3). 

Before seeing in more detail the content and the frequencies of the single 
(sub)categories, it should be pointed out that the outcomes of the current 
study showed certain multidimensionality of students’ representations of 
otherness. Respondents used indeed several combinations of characteristics 
and attributes to motivate why Alex is perceived as different (and as such 
excluded) by others. Only 13.7% of the sample used only one dimension (i.e., 
one subcategory) to describe the target in the vignette, while the others 
ranged from a minimum of 2 to a maximum of 8 dimensions/categories. 

In the following, we will see the two main categories and their most 
frequently used subcategories. 
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Table 3: Category system and frequencies for participants’ responses to the 
vignettes. 

Main ca- | Subcategories Definition N. 

tegory 
Physical All the characteristics referring to the tar- 253 
appearance get’s physical appearance. 
Personality All the characteristics referring to the per- 221 
traits sonality of the target. 
Behaviours/ All what the target does that is considered 198 
habits different/uncommon by others. 
Relationships All what concerns the target’s interactions 147 
with others and relationships with others. 
Culture/ All the characteristics and customs related 119 
ethnicity to the target’s different cultural/ethnic 

background. 

Opinions/ideas/ All what concerns the target and his/her 99 
hobbies different ideas, hobbies and priorities. 


Skills/abilities All what concerns the skills and abilities of 78 
the target (i.e., what s/he can/cannot do). 


Factors related to the target 


Learning All what concerns the learning achievement 51 

achievement and school life of the target. 

Gender iden- All the characteristics related to the tar- 50 

tity/sexual get’s gender identity and/or sexual 

orientation orientation. 

Disability All the characteristics and/or difficulties 42 
related to the target’s disability. 

Health All the characteristics referring to the 38 

conditions health conditions (physical, psychological, 
etc.) of the target. 

Religion All the characteristics and customs related 19 
to the target’s different religion. 

SES All the characteristics related to the target 5 
and/or his/her family SES. 

Peers/others All what the peers/other do that determine 77 


the perception of the target as Other and 
his/her exclusion. 


Society All what concerns the society and its way to 29 
address diversity (prejudices, standards, 
common opinions, etc.) that determine the 
perception of the target as Other and his/ 
her exclusion. 


External factors 
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Main ca- | Subcategories Definition N. 
tegory 


Family All what concerns the target’s family that 17 
determine the perception of the target as 
Other and his/her exclusion. 


School All what concerns the school and its struc- 9 
ture that determine the perception of the 
target as Other and his/her exclusion. 


Peer group All what concerns the peer group that de- 8 
termine the perception of the target as 
Other and his/her exclusion. 


Other Other external factors. 13 


6.1 Factors related to the target 


As displayed in Table 3, the main dimension ‘factors related to the target’ in- 
cludes both subcategories referring to Alex’ more personal characteristics 
(e.g., personality traits, habits and behaviours, etc.) and to his/her group 
dimension, in terms of specific social groups/categories (e.g., culture, 
religion, etc.) s/he is identified with. In a previous stage of the study, such 
different ‘levels’ were clearly distinguished in two main categories (“Individ- 
ual characteristics’ and ‘Group characteristics/affiliations’; Frizzarin et al. 
2022). Nevertheless, the disagreements emerged in the current study during 
the discussion following the first round of intercoder agreement calculation 
questioned a real ‘qualitative’ difference between those two dimensions 
(individual vs. group/social). The boundary between them was indeed very 
difficult to determine from participants’ responses, and the frequent inter- 
sections between the respective subcategories seemed to indicate that what 
counted most was precisely the combination of certain characteristics rather 
than deciding at what ‘level’ they pertained. Therefore, the two old main 
categories were merged into one (‘Factors related to the target’). In this way, 
it was possible to adhere completely to participants’ responses — and to pre- 
serve their complexity — without imposing on them preconceived and 
simplistic categories. 

What concerns more specifically the content of participants’ responses, 
the most widely used subcategory (51.63%) to describe Alex was related to 
his/her physical appearance. This category includes statements about specific 
physical characteristics (e.g., not conforming to beauty standards, being 
overweight, etc.), but also personal care (e.g., not being clean-cut, not paying 
attention to one’s image, etc.) and look/style of the target (i.e., what Alex 
wears, if s/he follows the trends, etc.). Moreover, it was also used to code all 
the responses referring to Alex’ skin colour. Such cases were therefore 
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characterised by the overlap of the categories ‘Physical appearance’ and 
‘Culture/ethnicity’. 


‘Looking at him you cannot say that he is a good-looking guy, but he is not ugly, neither. 
[...] But since he doesn’t take care of his image and has “no style”, he is a loser in his 
peers’ eyes’. (M, 19) 


‘(Alex) is different from the others also for his physical appearance, his skin is caramel 
coloured’. (F, 14) 


The subcategory ‘personality traits’ was also frequently used by participants 
(45.10%) to describe the different and excluded Other. This category includes 
all the characteristics that refer to the personality of Alex. Nevertheless, most 
respondents portrayed the target as someone who is very shy, withdrawn, 
insecure, who does not talk a lot, etc. 


“(Alex is) is a quiet person, who doesn’t talk a lot, she doesn’t participate to the discussion 
and never does the first step (that is, she doesn’t come to you and start talking with you)’. 
(F, 14) 


A variety of behaviours and habits were also cited by the participants 
(40.41%) to explain Alex’ exclusion. This category encloses all what the 
target does and that defines him/her as Other. Among them, we can mention, 
for example, having strange habits and behaviours in general, but also 
transgressive, non-conforming and annoying behaviours. Also in this case, 
sometimes participants described habits and customs related to the target’s 
culture and/or other group affiliations. In such cases, the subcategories 
‘Behaviours/habits’ and the respective ‘group’ subcategory overlapped. 


‘He always talks over others and makes impertinent comments that are annoying. (Alex 
may be excluded) for his strange behaviours and his attitude’. (M, 13) 


“Alex has different customs compared to ours, and for this reason is not able to integrate’. 
(F, 18) 


Several respondents (30%) also mentioned the difficulties encountered by 
Alex in interacting and building relationships with others, which, in their 
opinion, contribute to his/her perception as Other. Moreover, such difficulties 
were often linked to the personality traits described above (i.e., being shy, 
withdrawn, etc.). 


‘(Alex may be excluded because) [...] he is very introverted, and therefore can’t become 
friends with new people’. (F, 14) 


Alex’ ethnic and cultural background was the ‘group’ characteristic most 
cited in the current study (24.29%). In their descriptions, participants referred 
indeed to a variety of attributes like different nationalities, physical charac- 
teristics (e.g., different skin colour), customs (e.g., food, clothes, etc.), 
language difficulties, etc. 
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“(Alex is) a person with a different skin colour. He has African origins, but he was born in 
Italy. [...] He is excluded because of his different skin colour’. (M, 12) 


Participants also frequently described Alex in terms of his/her individual 
opinions (20.20%). The target was indeed often portrayed as someone who 
has different ideas and/or ways of thinking and seeing things. Moreover, this 
subcategory was used to code all those responses concerning what Alex likes, 
his/her preferences and priorities, but also his/her hobbies and interests. 


‘He doesn’t talk with anyone because he can’t find someone who shares his interests. He 
finds useless the topics his peers find entertaining’. (F, 17) 


The result of the current study also showed that Alex was sometimes 
described in terms of his/her skills and abilities, that is, what s/he can(not)/is 
(not) able to do (15.92%). This includes statements referring to how good/ 
bad Alex is at carrying out certain activities (e.g., at school, in sports, etc.), 
but also different kinds of difficulties related, for example, to other characte- 
ristics such as a disability, specific health conditions, etc. (overlap of the 
subcategories ‘Skills/abilities’ and ‘Disability’ or ‘Health conditions’). More- 
over, this subcategory was used to code all the answers describing the diffi- 
culties of the target with the second language (overlap of the subcategories 
‘Skills/abilities’ and ‘Culture/ethnicity’). 


“Because, unlike his peers, Alex can’t go out and play or just hang out with his friends. He 
always has to be accompanied by an adult’. (F, 18) 


“Alex can’t speak Italian and doesn’t understand what others say’. (F, 13) 


Less mentioned subcategories were: learning achievement (10.41%), gender 
identity/sexual orientation (10.20%), disability (8.57%), health conditions 
(7.76%), religion (3.88%) and SES (1.02%). 


6.2 External factors 


The second main category developed for the vignette responses covers all 
statements referring to some external factors to describe Alex and to motivate 
his/her exclusion. We called them ‘external’ because such factors have 
nothing to do with the target and they do not depend directly on his/her 
characteristics. 

Under this main dimension, the most used argument was related to Alex’ 
peers or in general to others (i.e., the people surrounding him/her) and the 
way they behave and react toward him/her. Some students (15.71%) indeed 
motivated the target’s exclusion in terms of others’ characteristics/limits 
(e.g., being superficial, having prejudices towards the target, etc.) and their 
difficulties in interacting with him/her (e.g., they do not know how or do not 
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want to interact with him/her), thus attributing the ‘problem’ to those that 
exclude Alex. 


‘(Alex may be excluded because) there are people who are not open-minded and tend to 
exclude the persons who are not like them instead of integrating them in the group’. (F, 12) 


‘His classmates perceive his diversity as a burden and instead of including him in the group 
and making him feel part of class, they exclude him and make him feel even more different 
not allowing his integration’. (F, 18) 


Also the wider context and the society in general were mentioned by partici- 
pants (5.92%) as a determinant factor for the perception of Alex as Other and 
for his/her exclusion. This subcategory includes all what concerns the society 
and its way to address diversity like, for example, common prejudices and 
stereotypes, standards (e.g., beauty standards, gender roles, etc.), popular 
opinions, etc. 


“(Alex may be excluded because) the society we live in, sadly, often sees diversity as a 
danger and not as something to embrace and discover’. (F, 14) 


‘Nowadays, if a girl is a bit chubby, she is immediately targeted because the standards of 
the modern society don’t accept curvy girls’. (M, 18) 


Less mentioned subcategories regarded: the family of the target and its 
characteristics (3.47%), the school context and its organisation (1.84%) and 
the peer group and its ‘rules’ (1.63%). 


7 Discussion 


The current chapter described some results from the validation study of the 
Adolescents’ Attitudes towards Otherness Survey, a self-reported instrument 
combining a qualitative and a quantitative approach in the evaluation of 
secondary school students’ attitudes towards their conceived different and 
therefore excluded peers. Specifically, the focus here was on participants’ 
representations of otherness. 

In line with the broad definition of otherness embraced in the present 
study, the main purpose of the vignette placed at the very beginning of the in- 
strument was to let participants decide who the target of the instrument would 
be (i.e., the object of the attitudes being measured) in order to avoid the use 
of any predefined category of difference (and therefore the activation of 
othering processes). Categories are indeed increasingly seen as problematic 
in social research (Gillespie/Howarth/Cornish 2012) — insofar as, when un- 
challenged, they tend to reproduce the differences under study strengthening 
existing status hierarchies and social inequalities (Baez 2004). Moreover, in 
this way, it was possible to explore participants’ representations of otherness 
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and thus to gain insight on who is actually at risk of being excluded because 
conceived as different by peers. 

Overall, the findings showed that the excluded Other in school can be 
embodied in and represented by a wide range of characteristics. These re- 
garded both the personal and the group/social dimension of the target, 
indicating that otherness is linked not only with different social groups/ 
categories (e.g., students with disabilities, minority backgrounds, etc.), but 
also with a wide range of attributes concerning the single individual. 
Actually, in the present study, individual characteristics (like physical 
appearance, personality traits, etc.) were the most cited to describe Alex in 
the vignette. Conversely, the ‘personal’ dimension is typically neglected in 
attitude research, which is mainly focused on intergroup attitudes and rela- 
tions. Moreover, from the content analysis of the vignettes it emerged 
strongly the multidimensionality of students’ representations of otherness — as 
highlighted by the number of intersecting dimensions used by them to 
describe Alex and to motivate his/her exclusion. Respondents indeed used 
mostly several attributes to depict the target, demonstrating a far more 
complex representation of otherness than the one conveyed by a simple 
label/category traditionally employed in attitude instruments. This confirms 
the inadequacy of the use of fixed and deterministic categories which are not 
able to reflect the complex crossways of identities, roles and situations that 
the participants experience in their daily life interactions (Sapon-Shevin 
2014). 

Furthermore, from an inclusive perspective, research focused on some 
specific categories of students is not compatible with a broad definition of 
inclusion — which calls for a focus on all learners, no matter their individual 
differences. As highlighted by Messiou (2017), such a way of doing research 
not only reproduces a ‘narrow’ idea of inclusion but also risks being harmful 
both for the students identified with those categories and the ones that do not 
fall in any group which is considered to deem special attention — but still 
experience learning difficulties and/or marginalisation. In the first case, the 
focus on some students/categories is associated with the risk of stigma and 
devaluation, as evidenced by the dilemma of difference (Norwich 2013; Terzi 
2005). In the second case, the focus on certain groups of students risks ex- 
cluding from the inclusive discourse all those that do not fall into such 
predefined categories, putting them at greater danger of being marginalised 
(Messiou 2012). Even though among the characteristics used to describe the 
excluded Other in school in the current study some more commonly studied 
groups/categories do emerge (like disability, ethnicity, gender identity, etc.), 
the most cited dimensions used to represent Alex in the vignette were related 
to aspects usually neglected in the inclusive research field (i.e., all the 
characteristics concerning the ‘individual’ dimension). All this reiterates the 
importance of adopting a broader approach to diversity — such as the one pro- 
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posed in this study — which does not restrict the focus only to certain specific 
categories of students but is instead able to take into account all the 
individual differences (and their respective intersections) that could lead to 
consider the Other as different and, in turn, to his exclusion and marginali- 
sation. 

Nevertheless, the current study does not aim to deny the usefulness and 
the inevitability of social categories, first and foremost in research. Especially 
in the inclusive research field, it must be recognised the need to identify (and 
therefore to name) the differences which expose students to a greater risk of 
exclusion and marginalisation in certain educational contexts, to define, 
consequently, where compensatory actions must be implemented by schools 
(but not exclusively) in order to guarantee their full inclusion. Problematising 
the use of categories in research does not imply rejecting them; instead, the 
aim is to encourage the adoption of more critical and reflexive stances (Gille- 
spie et al. 2012). In this sense, the current study tries to make a ‘positive’ use 
of such categories, insofar as it does not impose any a priori defined cate- 
gory, letting them emerge from the responses of the participants themselves 
and problematising their use in its theoretical framework. From this point of 
view, such a use may be fully compatible with a broad idea of inclusion, 
given that investigating students’ representations (and categories) of other- 
ness — far from reproducing an individual and deficit-oriented model of diver- 
sity — might constitute a fundamental step in the process of identification and 
removal of the barriers to an effective inclusion of all. Identifying the 
differences considered as relevant according to students’ experiences and 
perspectives (as allowed by the initial open vignette of the AATOS) might be 
indeed interpreted as the starting point for actions and interventions aimed at 
targeting existing discrimination and thus favouring inclusive processes. 


8 Conclusion 


The instrument proposed in this chapter sought a paradigm shift in research 
on peer attitudes and exclusion, moving the focus from specific categories of 
‘different’ students (such as students with disabilities, students with different 
cultural backgrounds, etc.) to ‘otherness’ itself — understood as the product of 
a social (collective) process of construction. The AATOS was therefore 
designed so as to include all the characteristics that, in a given context, may 
lead individuals to be recognised and labelled as Other. At the same time, 
given the willingness to not give place to othering processes, it was 
developed avoiding the use and the (re)production of any predefined and 
fixed category of difference. This led to the creation of the open vignette for 
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the definition of the target which, ultimately, can be considered the most 
innovative part of the instrument. 

Nevertheless, at least two limitations linked with the initial vignette 
should be mentioned at this point. Firstly, in some responses it was difficult 
to distinguish between more general/contextual characteristics (i.e., provided 
for purely descriptive purpose — like, for example, Alex’ age, hair/eye color, 
etc.) and attributes that were instead directly linked with the target’s diversity 
(in participants’ perspective). Therefore, it is possible that also non-(or not 
so)-relevant characteristics were coded during the content analysis of the 
vignette answers and are thus represented in the study results. This, together 
with the fact that the sample of the current study was not a representative one, 
requires certain caution when interpreting and generalising the study out- 
comes. Secondly, from a wider perspective, the qualitative component of the 
AATOS (vignette and open-ended questions) demands more time for data 
analysis compared to “common” attitude instruments. Even though the Guide 
for the qualitative analysis of the AATOS was thought to make the analysis 
process easier for researchers who may want to use the AATOS in the future, 
employing it to carry out surveys with large samples might be challenging 
due to research time and resource constraints. 

Despite these shortcomings, it can be concluded that the open vignette 
constitutes the key element for implementing the paradigm shift mentioned 
above. Through it, it was indeed possible to avoid not only deterministic and 
simplistic categories but also too generic terms (such as ‘others’, ‘different 
peers/students’, etc.) to describe the target, allowing instead participants’ 
representations of otherness to emerge. This is crucial to understand the 
potential of the AATOS which, on the one hand, consists in an extremely 
broad and open tool (therefore applicable to a variety of contexts) and, on the 
other hand, is precise with respect to the representation of its target (as 
described in the words of research participants themselves). As such, the 
instrument proposed here may constitute an important asset both for 
researchers and school practitioners who are interested in the relation 
between otherness and exclusionary patterns among peers in schools. 
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Individual Education Plans as Instruments and 
Practices for Inclusion: Problems and Dilemmas 


Petra Auer, Rosa Bellacicco, Dario lanes' 


1 Introduction 


The Individual Education Plan (IEP), and with it the nowadays international- 
ly widespread phenomenon of individual planning (Alves 2014, 2018), took 
its origins within the Education for All Handicapped Children Act (Public 
Law 94-142, 1975; cfr. Shaddock 2002), which was prompted by the U.S. 
civil rights and enacted to recognise the democratic rights of all individuals to 
a free and appropriate education (Goodman/Bond 1993). Starting from then, 
the elaboration of an IEP in many nations had the purpose to ensure meeting 
the individual educational needs of students with disabilities (or other 
difficulties and disadvantages in learning). Therefore, the IEP is discussed to 
be one of the key tools educational settings have to be able to provide the 
necessary support for students with Special Educational Needs (SEN; 
Blackwell/Rossetti 2014). Since this beginning almost 5 decades ago, IEPs 
became “ubiquitous” because, even though under various names, they can be 
found in most countries around the globe (Mitchell/Morton/Hornby 2010). 
Even though these documents and the related practices do not share the exact 
same use and status in each national context, what they have in common is 
that they are the key element of special education provisions as a measure for 
children with SEN. Moreover, most national legislations foresee that the 
document is elaborated and designed in a multi-professional team, uniting 
representatives of different institutions such as school, health services, and 
the family, making the IEP an interinstitutional document (Blackwell/ 
Rossetti 2014; Müller/Venetz/Keiser 2017). Over the course of time and with 
more recent and international policies and movements (e.g., Salamanca 
Statement UNESCO 1994; UN Convention on Rights of Persons with 
Disabilities [UN CRPD] 2006; Agenda 2030 and Sustainable Development 
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Goals as laid down by UN 2015), the development went into a direction 
where inclusive and quality education in schools for all pupils have been the 
objective (Alves 2018). This implied that schools around the globe have been 
confronted with the task of developing inclusive cultures, policies, structures, 
and practices (Ainscow/Booth/Dyson 2006; Powell et al. 2019). Behind this 
laid above all a change in the mindset that can be clearly interpreted as a 
transformation in the notion of education for children and students with 
disabilities into the direction of a social justice model (Hernandez-Torrano/ 
Somerton/Helmer 2020). Within such a shift of the state of mind, the IEP, on 
the one hand, undoubtably can be understood as an instrument aimed at 
attaining the goal of inclusive education, guaranteeing the fundamental 
human right of access to education for everyone (Article 26, Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights [UDHR]; UN 1948), and trying to realize 
equitable educational institutions. On the other hand, seen from exactly the 
same perspectives of inclusion and educational justice, individual planning 
can also be seen from a critical perspective as running counter some of the 
key aspects of these principles. By elaborating some of the prevailing 
challenges and critical aspects surrounding the IEP as found in the scientific 
literature, as both a document and an instrument, the present contribution 
tries to discuss how these challenges hinder the IEP being an inclusive 
instrument and, on the other hand, how they could instead be turned into 
potentials making the IEP an instrument and practice for inclusion. 


2 Procedure 


A non-systematic international literature review constitutes the groundwork 
of the present contribution. In line with the overarching aim underlying the 
major investigation of bringing together different national perspectives, 
literature in English, German, and Italian language was considered. In a first 
step we searched different databases (ERIC, Google Scholar, F/S-Bildung) as 
well as the university library catalogue for English literature. We used the 
following combinations of search terms using boolean operators (i.e., AND, 
OR): Individual education plan, Individual education program, IEP, Individ- 
ual planning, Personalized Learning Plan (1) on their own and combined 
with (2) inclusion, inclusive or (3) tensions, contradiction, dissonance, 
paradox, ambiguities, dilemma of difference, trilemma of inclusion. Besides 
limiting the results for the respective language, we did so for the date range 
from 2010 to 2021 since conventionally, a decade is the timeframe needed to 
observe certain consistent trends. Additionally, we also adopted the snow- 
balling approach, that is, we checked the bibliography of the publications 
which were very close to our work and took note of recurring citations to find 
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further relevant works. For this second search approach, we extended the date 
range by setting January 2000 as the start date for the case the publication 
seemed to be highly related to the topic. We included journal articles, book 
chapters, monographs, and reports and considered both theoretical and 
empirical works. The contributions can be assigned to a broad range of 
national perspectives (i.e., Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, UK, Swe- 
den, Norway, Ireland, Canada, U.S., New Zealand, Australia), while some 
also take an international viewpoint. What followed was an in-depth reading 
to elaborate possible problems and/or dilemmas, which then were sum- 
marised into thematic categories by two researchers. The results of the 
literature review and the identified categories were then presented and 
discussed in the larger research group and succeeded by a follow-up literature 
review aimed at clarifying open questions as well as extending to Italian and 
German publications. For this purpose, corresponding search terms and 
databases in the respective language were used and the results were then 
incorporated. Overall, after screening the abstracts of more than 1,500 hits 
and the results from the snowball-approach, 73 documents built the ground- 
work of the non-systematic literature review and the results presented in this 
contribution. 


3 Problems and dilemmas found in the literature 
review 


Overall, the literature review revealed two broad categories of challenges: 
IEP-related problems and dilemmas. We speak of a problem when there can 
be one or even several different and combinable solutions to the challenge. 
Problems are situated on an applicative level. A dilemma, instead, is a 
situation in which there are two or more solutions, but each choice excludes 
the other solution, leading to the fact the situation can never be completely 
resolved (Boger 2017; Norwich 2008; VandenBos 2015). In contrast to the 
problems, dilemmas are located on a structural level. After combining 
equivalent categories, five categories of problems (i.e., accessibility, gender 
differences, collaboration in the multi-professional team, students’ and 
parents’ participation, IEP as an administrative tool) and three categories of 
dilemmas (i.e., recognition of difference through identification, recognition 
of difference through curriculum goals, role of specialised professionals 
assigned on the basis of a diagnosis) emerged, which are illustrated hereafter. 
For the sake of a better understanding, it should be pointed out that all the 
categories are intertwined, which inevitably leads to an overlapping. Accord- 
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ingly, the categories cannot always be clearly distinguished from each other, 
but rather the transitions from one category to another tend to be blurred. 


3.1 Problems 


3.1.1 Problems of accessibility of IEP 


Within a first category of problems, we summarised all those which were 
related to aspects of access of the IEP. Several publications addressed the low 
accessibility from the student’s and/or parents’ side as owed to the language 
and style used in the document and the processes around it (e.g., Mitchell/ 
Morton/Hornby 2010; Royer 2016). Miiller, Venetz and Keiser (2017), for 
instance, in their overview of research literature on the usefulness of IEPs, 
report that in a fair amount of the cases students and parents do not 
comprehend it. Similarly, Royer (2016), points to the fact that students do not 
understand the language used in their IEP meeting or even feel intimidated by 
the professional jargon used by the other members. Some authors (e.g., 
Shaddock 2002; Royer 2017) provide possible solutions to counteract such a 
problem, arguing that the accessibility of an IEP can be promoted through 
personalisation of the document itself as well as through an age-appropriate 
language and style. In this line, Elder, Rood and Damiani (2018) advocate for 
the use of a strength-based writing style since in the end the language used in 
the IEP frames the teachers’ thinking and expectations about the students 
and, or consequently, translates to the didactic offers and provided educatio- 
nal opportunities. But it is not only students and parents who might encounter 
problems regarding the accessibility of this interinstitutional document. The 
diagnostical part of the IEP can be challenging for teachers to fully under- 
stand it and therefore the medical language can create a barrier. Miiller, 
Venetz and Keiser (2017) also address it as a “scientific-systematic overload” 
referring to the fact that IEPs often are based upon scientific category 
systems, which could lead to a sense of incompetence among teachers. 


3.1.2 Problems arising from gender differences 


Some researchers have drawn attention to the gendered aspects in IEPs. 
While the fact that more boys than girls receive special support in schools 
seems to be a pattern existing in most Western countries, on the basis of our 
review only two pieces of research approached “overwhelmingly” the issue 
of gender bias among the pupils receiving IEPs. Hirsh (2012), for example, 
explored 379 IEPs from grades three (9-year-olds), five (11-year-olds) and 
eight (14-year-olds) of Swedish compulsory school. The author noted that 
IEPs seemed primarily a document shaping pupils’ personalities at the ex- 
pense of learning targets. Moreover, whilst the distribution of learning 
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targets was similar for boys and girls, boys received more being targets re- 
lated to personality and, in particular, associated to disturbance, inefficiency 
and carelessness/disorderliness than girls. The authors suggest that this poses 
a serious equity problem as it contributes to reproduce and reinforce dichoto- 
mous categories in which boys appear to have negative behaviour and 
attitudes, which are forbidden by prevailing norms (as deviating from the 
image of the ideal pupil), while girls appear less vulnerable in those fields 
and, even if lacking in other features (e.g., self-confidence and verbal 
expressiveness), they do not receive IEP being targets. The second study by 
Andreasson and Wolff (2015) — carried out again in Swedish schools — 
analysed the quality of IEPs in terms of designed investigations or inter- 
ventions. They found that while there was higher frequency of boys than girls 
(68% versus 32%) who had IEPs, there were no substantial differences in the 
quality of IEPs between girls and boys. However, a key difference was that 
boys’ IEPs comprised more negative statements about their personal charac- 
teristics, with no link to their difficulties. The authors discuss that this 
skewed gender distribution can imply an impact on boys’ future learning, 
self-confidence, and motivation. 


3.1.3 | Problems related to the collaboration in the multi-professional 
team 


Even though most jurisdictions worldwide contain the standard that the 
development of an IEP needs to be considered as a process of collaboration 
between the different professionals and other figures involved to ensure 
addressing the students’ needs (Mitchell/Morton/Hornby 2010), it was found 
that different aspects related to the IEP-team collaboration seem to be pro- 
blematic. In detail, the literature review revealed several studies addressing 
the different professionals’ lack of or low participation in the IEP meetings 
and the elaboration of the IEP (Blackwell/Rossetti 2014; Cioé-Pefia 2020; 
Chiappetta Cajola 2007; Mitchell/Morton/Hornby 2010; Shaddock et al. 
2009) as well as in its implementation in everyday practice (Ni Bhroin/King 
2020; Rose et al. 2012). First, IEP meetings seem to be realised more as a 
production of the document rather than a real collaborative act. For instance, 
Cioé-Pefia (2020), through an ethnographic study on the perceptions and 
beliefs regarding disability, bilingualism, and motherhood of Latinx mothers 
of Emergent Bilinguals Labelled as Disabled (EBLADs), found that in 
moments where all members of the multi-professional team are present the 
encounter turns into a check-off of administrative points. Each member 
working individually on the IEP, according to the author, implies the risk that 
the subjective perspective of each member prevails, and consequently the 
student is not addressed in a wholistic manner, which would necessitate the 
mutual consideration of all team members’ perspectives. In the case schools 
mainly pursue the elaboration of an IEP rather than interprofessional collabo- 
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ration, the document turns into multiple fragmentary processes (Cioé-Pefia 
2020). Also, Blackwell and Rossetti (2014) in their literature review on the 
IEP development found that one critical aspect of IEP meetings consists in 
certain team members not expressing their opinion and, based on their role, 
contributing only to a limited extent. In contrast, Lee-Tarver (2006), through 
a survey among 123 curricular teachers, came to the result that the majority 
of them considered the elaboration of the IEP as a process of the whole team 
wherein key information resulted from collaboration. Such a result is 
supported by the findings reported by Ni Bhroin and King (2020), who in a 
mixed methods design study found that curricular and special teachers report 
collaboration taking place in the elaboration of the IEP. However, the find- 
ings also clearly reveal that when it comes to the implementation of the 
document in the everyday school practice, the weight mainly lies on the 
shoulders of one professional — the special teacher — and takes place in push- 
and pull-out situations. 


3.1.4 Problems related to students’ and parents’ participation 


Closely connected to and intertwined with the category outlined above, we 
found several problems addressed in the literature which can be summarised 
in the category related to the participation of students and parents. Overall, 
many of the authors (Albers 2012; Andreasson/Asp-Onsjö/lsaksson 2013; 
Blackwell/Rossetti 2014; Goepel 2009; King/Ni Bhroin/Prunty 2017; Kurth 
et al. 2019; Mitchell/Morton/Hornby 2010; Singh/Keese 2020; Weishaar 
2010; Williams-Diehm et al. 2014) discuss or report missing or low 
participation of students and/or their parents in the elaboration of the IEP. 
Different contributions point to the passive role that students and parents 
generally assume in the IEP meetings and the elaboration of the document, 
which some also address to as symbolic participation with reference to Skrtic 
(2005; e.g., Andreasson/Asp-Onsjö/lsaksson 2013; King/Ni Bhroin/Prunty 
2017). In their literature review, Blackwell and Rossetti (2014) summarise 
that parents cannot be considered as equal partners in the development of the 
IEP as intended by the legislation, but that (special) teachers are those who 
control the IEP meeting and with that also the elaboration of the IEP. Further, 
family characteristics such as income or ethnic background seem to influence 
the grade of participation. Such a result is sustained by the already above 
cited empirical work of Cioé-Pefia (2020), which was able to identify some 
possible problems related to parents’ participation in the field of inter- 
sectionality (i.e., disability and ethnic minority). According to her findings, 
meetings were realised in a way hindering mothers’ agency, the participating 
mothers were treated as listeners instead of active contributors and in part 
were unaware of the power of their role in an IEP meeting. Instead, Goepel’s 
(2009) qualitative study can be considered as taking a further step, since it 
not only revealed missing participation of the parents and students but was 
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also able to show some possible consequences of it. She found that IEP 
targets were decided overall by the adults and that in the case the child did 
not identify with them, a disengagement from learning and missing willing- 
ness to comply with them could be observed. On the contrary, when children 
valued the targets and consequently their IEP, they approached learning 
positively. Similarly, Blackwell and Rossetti (2014) cite some studies 
reporting positive effects of student-led IEP meetings and showed a positive 
relationship between student participation and academic outcomes. 


3.1.5 Problems related to IEP as an administrative rather than 
pedagogical tool 


The last category of problems identified within the present literature review 
relates to the predominant use of the IEP as an administrative document 
instead of exploiting its pedagogical potential. Such problems in part stem 
from the fact that, in daily practice, the IEP embodies many different and 
sometimes even contradictory roles (e.g., educational, legal, resource alloca- 
tion etc.; Miiller/Venetz/Keiser 2017), which in turn are a result of its inter- 
sectional nature. That is, the IEP is conceptualised as an interinstitutional 
document located in the intersections of school, family, policy (Blackwell/ 
Rossetti 2014), and in many countries also the health services (e.g., Ianes/ 
Demo/Dell’ Anna 2020). On the one side, we found critical reflections on the 
IEP as an instrument lacking a proper translation from policy into practice 
(e.g., Andreasson/Asp-Onsjö/lsaksson 2013), which leads to the fact that 
compliance often becomes the first goal practitioners fulfil (Cioé-Pefia 2020). 
That is, the instrument, due to different reasons such as lack of time, re- 
sources, or clear guidelines, is not used as intended and laid down by inter- 
national and national legislations. Instead, the production of the IEP as a 
required document is simply fulfilled. On the other side, some authors argue 
that the IEP can be seen as a mere bureaucratic response to increasing 
diversity (e.g., Shaddock 2002; Breitenbach 2019). As argued by Alves 
(2014, 2018), following such an understanding, IEPs are used to circumvent a 
reform of the school system. While society changed into the direction of 
diversification, schools have remained largely static in terms of their organi- 
sation over decades and the IEP can therefore be seen as an add-on solution 
to an “obsolete” system. Overall, such a use of the IEP as an administrative 
rather than pedagogical and didactical tool is reflected critically within the 
scientific literature (e.g., Andreasson/Asp-Onsjö/lsaksson 2013; Ni Bhroin/ 
King 2020), with some authors arguing that by doing so a crucial opportunity 
for the development and implementation of meaningful educational 
experiences for students will be missed (Blackwell/Rossetti 2014). In other 
words, as laid down by Pavone (2014), preserving the use of the IEP from 
bureaucratic and administrative constraints would give it its full educational 
value as one of the fundamental guidelines for inclusive design. 
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3.2 From problems to dilemmas 


The fact that the field of inclusive education poses some dilemmas is not a 
new matter (Croll/Moses 2000; Dyson 2001; Ho 2004; Minow 1990). Before 
addressing the dilemmas reproduced by the IEPs as identified in the present 
literature review, there is a need to disclose and examine the assumptions and 
values embedded in these dilemmas that fundamentally reside in the concept 
of inclusive education. In fact, while inclusion is a global phenomenon 
(Hernandez-Torrano/Somerton/Helmer 2020), at the same time, it is a con- 
cept hard to define and lacking universally agreed interpretation (Artiles et al. 
2006; Artiles/Kozleski/Waitoller 2011; Florian 2014; Loreman/Forlin/Shar- 
ma 2014; Wolff et al. 2021). The divergent definitions noted in the research 
literature (e.g., Göransson/Nilholm 2014) “reflecting complementary ideas 
about inclusion that were developing simultaneously in different parts of the 
world offer an explanation for why the field is considered a conceptual 
muddle” (Florian 2014: 293). Notably, the declination of a definition in 
“special” — the narrowest interpretation — or in “inclusive” education, — the 
broadest interpretation — often misleadingly used as synonyms, is considered 
a challenge for practice. In this regard, one of the challenges going beyond 
the notion of placement and mainstreaming is the pertaining question of who 
is in the focus, that is, what pupil groups are supposed to be “included” 
(Magnusson 2019). In the attempt to “decouple” the two concepts (Florian 
2019), one can argue that special education concerns students with disabili- 
ties or special educational needs and focuses on individual assessment and 
planning and specialised instruction (Salend 2011). Inclusive education, 
instead, engages a broader idea of inclusion and is understood as increasing 
the participation and learning of all students. Consequently, fully inclusive 
education requires a “more systemic approach to changing schools so that 
they might better educate each and every student” (Ferguson 2008: 110) and 
encompasses a process of school transformation by restructuring policies, 
practices, and school cultures to respond to student diversity (Ainscow/ 
Booth/Dyson 2006; Loreman/Deppeler/Harvey 2011; Slee 2011). 

Both special and inclusive education concepts have received substantial 
critiques in the scientific literature. As Kauffman and Hornby (2020) have 
pointed out, special education emphasises engagement in a programme of 
instruction that is meaningful and appropriate for students with SEN instead 
of focusing on being physically present in mainstream classrooms. According 
to the authors, full inclusion is impossible to achieve in practice since 
mainstream settings are unable to be flexible enough to grant no limits in the 
accommodation of students even with severe special educational needs. On 
the other hand, special education has been criticised for its focus on the 
perceived deficits of the individuals. By referring to a normal distribution, 
special education still divides students into the normal and those who fall 
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outside the margins of the bell curve, which leads to proving the latter with 
specialised support the others do not need (Florian 2019; Richardson/Powell, 
2020). Consequently, its practices can result in labelling children with SEN, 
thereby stigmatising and excluding them (Vislie 2003; Messiou 2017). As 
long as educational difficulties are viewed as results of individual factors 
rather than contextual factors, marginalisation of vulnerable pupil groups 
risks deepening (Ainscow 1998). Therefore, a special or inclusive view 
implies a diverse conceptualisation of difference: in negative terms in special 
education as representing lower status, or positively in inclusive education as 
a celebration of individuality and an ordinary aspect of human development 
(Kerins 2014). These basic tensions related to how to recognise differences 
have been referred to as the “dilemma of difference” by Norwich (2008, 
2013) since both options have some risks associated with stigma, devalue- 
tion, rejection, or denial of opportunities. In detail, he found that such 
dilemmas exist in the areas of placement (i.e., to what extent students with 
SEN learn in mainstream schools/ordinary classes or not), identification (i.e., 
whether to identify and how or not), curriculum (i.e., how much of a common 
curriculum was relevant). This dilemmatic perspective, in part, provides the 
framework for the discussion of findings in this section about IEP use. 


3.3 Dilemmas 


3.3.1 Dilemmas related to the recognition of difference through 
identification in the IEP 


Although it is clear that the identification of SEN marks pupils out as 
different from others in some way, also the supporters of inclusive education 
recognise that there is a dilemma: if children are identified as having SEN, 
there is a risk of negative labelling and stigma, while if they are not, there is a 
risk that they will not get the necessary teaching and their special educational 
needs will not be met (Norwich 2008). These conflicting priorities are played 
out daily in schools through the IEP and related processes as, for instance, 
can be seen in the work of Alves (2014, 2018). In 2014, the author presents a 
comparative study on the use of IEPs in England and Portugal. The results 
indicate that in both countries, despite the context of the promotion of 
inclusion for all, the implicit assumption of diversity as a challenge and a 
problem persists. Despite the use of differentiated instruction or whole class 
plans targeted at all pupils, questions raised by the dilemma of identification 
remain evident because only students considered as different, “with pro- 
blems”, or at the “bottom end of the continuum of ability” are regarded as 
needing an IEP or being entitled to an IEP. This allows the allocation of 
resources, which, however, involves a limited, pre-existing, repertoire of 
responses aimed at making “diverse” students the closest possible to the 
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targets expected. A subsequent and more general reflection by the author 
(2018) reiterates the argument that the IEP mostly is addressed to pupils who 
do not “fit the norm” and are associated with the provision of something 
additional or different from what is provided to the rest of the (still relatively 
homogeneous) pupil population. 

These results are generally consistent with an earlier picture by Ianes and 
Demo (2017) on the IEP in inclusive schools in Italy. On the one hand, the 
IEP is conceived as the ideal instrument for interweaving the focus on the 
student population and the focus on the needs and potentials of one single 
child. It can be the planning instrument through which the class team makes 
the school and class curriculum accessible and adapted for this child. On the 
other hand, because it is linked to a diagnosis and extra resources, the authors 
warn that the IEP identifies the pupil as “special” and “different”. Therefore, 
according to authors’ reflection, the IEP may reinforce the focus on this 
specific child as a special child, and it risks weakening the focus on the 
aspects that the child has in common with other children. The authors posit 
also a few possible consequences for children and teachers. For instance, for 
the latter, it could lead to the idea of teaching in two groups: the majority of 
relatively homogeneous pupils who “learn without difficulties” and a 
minority of differentiated special learners. This, in turn, would result in a 
weak professional orientation to the diversity addressed to the whole class 


group. 


3.3.2 Dilemmas related to the recognition of difference through 
curriculum goals in the IEP 


Norwich (2008) presents the curriculum dilemma as being about the con- 
sequences of having, or not having, a common curriculum for all students. If 
all pupils with SEN are offered the same learning experiences as their peers, 
there is the possibility that some will be denied the learning experiences that 
are significant to their needs and potentials. If they are not provided with the 
same learning experiences, issues relating to equity of provision arise. A 
certain kind of detrimental implications in trying to ensure students with SEN 
access to the general education curriculum emerge from the studies by 
Andreasson and Carlsson (2013) and Andreasson, Asp-Onsj6 and Isaksson 
(2013). In their analysis of IEPs of pupils with SEN in Swedish schools, they 
discuss students’ individual progress or achievement in the documents. They 
draw attention to the IEPs' underlying discourse, which seems to rely on 
assumptions of the identity of a “normal child”. However, as the children 
with SEN “defective” in some ways, it emerges that, ultimately, the purposes 
of IEPs are to reconstruct desired, ideal children. In terms of curriculum, it 
means to legitimise a certain type of objectives considered necessary and 
appropriate for developing “good” school pupils and members of society, 
academically, socially, behaviourally, and physically adjusted (e.g., acade- 
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mically, that is, working towards and reaching the target on time; 
behaviourally, that is, focused, with the right equipment, on time, in place). 
The authors conclude that the documents are permeated by a “normalizing” 
mentality and a hegemonic discourse that constitutes a systematic exercise of 
power. 

In a somewhat different direction, survey data by Ni Bhroin and King 
(2020) highlight that while students’ IEP targets are typically incorporated in 
special teachers’ plans, class teachers’ plans do not specifically refer to 
individualised learning targets. Moreover, while special teachers strategically 
address individualised learning needs with alternative curricula offered to 
pupils, the same does not hold for class teachers, despite their awareness of 
the SEN students’ priority learning goals. The authors conclude that 
extending the IEP targets into class teachers’ plans and having a real 
alignment between IEP targets and curriculum goals may ensure that there is 
not an overemphasis on the individual and their deficits, thus making IEPs a 
pedagogical tool across the school. Similarly, Martinez and Porter (2020) 
observed scarce blending of lesson plans for the whole class with the 
personalised needs of students as laid down in the IEP or Personal Learning 
Plan (PLP) in inclusive schools of a province in Canada. They reported that 
teachers typically design a lesson plan for all students who follow the regular 
curriculum, while the integration of the variation demanded by SEN students' 
diverse needs is most often a “peripheral” or “secondary” action (Martinez/ 
Porter 2020: 1556). Despite the attempts to use differentiation strategies in 
daily practices, instructional planning for students with IEP often remains 
based on a separate curriculum and instructional strategies distinct from those 
for the whole class. 


3.3.3 Dilemmas related to the role of specialised professionals assigned 
on the basis of the diagnosis 


Finally, we have identified another type of dilemma, which is closely related 
to the problems of collaboration between teacher colleagues already des- 
cribed above. The question is whether the fact that additional and specialised 
personnel resources for inclusive teaching and learning like special teachers, 
Special Education Needs Coordinator [SENCos], or education assistants are 
tied to students with a diagnosis and the IEP may emphasise the tensions with 
class teachers when it comes to a shared responsibility for both the differ- 
entiated teaching for students with SEN and the teaching for the overall class. 

Mitchell et al. (2010), in their review, noted that SENCos face con- 
siderable challenges in coordinating the writing of IEPs. It was also apparent 
that, primarily in secondary schools, it appeared difficult to establish a 
rapport with the subject teacher. Concerns have been expressed that many 
secondary class teachers are likely to not keep in mind the targets set for the 
pupils with SEN and do not have time to provide the adapted teaching as 
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outlined on their IEPs, undermining the IEP efficacy. A common thread 
reported in all selected studies is the need that class teachers regularly discuss 
with SENCos and integrate SEN planning into whole-class planning, 
allowing SENCos to become their consultants. In the same vein, two studies 
by King, Ni Bhroin and Prunty (2017) and Ni Bhroin and King (2020) were 
conducted to explore the impact of professionalisation on teachers’ learning 
related to the IEP process and, particularly, on collaborative practices. The 
evidence suggests that the development of the collaboration between class 
and special teachers reflects the interdependence of these two roles. There is 
also a widespread agreement that the need for their joint involvement is 
closely correlated to the phase of planning and teaching and the interweaving 
of individualised targets with the general curriculum. As outlined in the 
preceding dilemma, data from Ni Bhroin and King (2020) found that this 
very often is not the case since individualised learning targets could be found 
only in special teachers’ plans who are also the ones who address these 
targets. The authors suggest that further shared responsibility with class 
teachers is needed to avoid special teachers working in a vacuum and vice 
versa. In the same vein, the study by Martinez and Porter (2020) identified a 
clear differentiation between the role and responsibilities of the teacher and 
the Educational Assistant (EA) in the classroom. A limited integration of the 
EA support as part of the classroom team has also been outlined. This is 
evident, for example, in the missing reference of the work or duties of the EA 
in lesson plans. The authors recommend the creation of a school culture that 
provides clarity in professional roles and responsibilities and encourages the 
EAs to become a support for the professional decision-making of the class 
teacher through collaborative consultation, as well as coaching, co-teaching, 
co-planning, and so forth. 


4 Discussion 


Regarding the Individual Education Plan and its practices, the literature 
review has highlighted two types of issues that necessarily need to be kept 
distinguished. The category of problems is often linked to implementation 
difficulties. Consequently, if these are solved, the practices would become 
effective, being "good" practices, accurate and in no way distorting or risky. 
Instead, the category of dilemmas is not solved by merely improving the 
conditions of implementation of practices but by overcoming some distortive 
structural conditions, which force tough and ambivalent decisions. The most 
evident cluster of problems is the one related to participation/collaboration in 
the development and implementation of the IEP. The parents of pupils with 
disabilities should be active partners in the definition and management of the 
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IEP, but this is not always the case. Further, all too often, pupils with 
disabilities themselves are not involved, leading to the most serious short- 
coming of the unheard student voice. In Italy, a new model of IEP has been 
in force on the state level since 2020 (Ianes/Cramerotti/Fogarolo 2020), 
which, for secondary schools, foresees the active participation of students 
with disabilities in the design of their IEP. However, our very recent survey 
(Fogarolo/Cramerotti/lanes 2022) found that only in 27% of the cases 
student's voices were consulted. Further, and still related to the same area of 
problems, the collaboration between teachers and other professionals appears 
also difficult. Difficulties stem not only from the fact that they belong to 
different institutions (education and health services) but also from a different 
language or vocabulary use as well as divergent models of analysis and 
understanding of the human functioning of students with disabilities. These 
diverse ideas on the person underlying the definition of an IEP (i.e., 
pedagogical model, medical model, biopsychosocial model, ICF model) 
partly also explain the difficulties highlighted in the cluster of accessibility 
problems, which are not only caused by linguistic aspects. In this field of 
problematic aspects related to the access of the IEP by the various actors of 
the inclusive processes, we must also consider increasing complexities 
caused by the various state legislations protecting the privacy of pupils with 
disabilities regarding sensitive data (e.g., diagnosis, health conditions, etc.). 
The category of problems defined as the coexistence of pedagogical and 
administrative functions might also be approximated to the dilemma 
situations. It is clear and desirable that the IEP should be a tool for inclusive 
co-planning between teachers, parents, and professionals. Conversely, the 
referenced literature shows that its bureaucratic use is inversely proportional 
to the quantity and quality of the time dedicated to didactic and educational 
co-planning. In other words, in kindergarten and primary school, where 
teachers have greater pedagogical competence and more time to plan 
together, the IEP is less bureaucratic and more like a real working tool. 
Instead, in the subsequent school levels, where didactic and pedagogical 
competence is very low and where there is no time for joint planning between 
teachers, the tendency towards bureaucratisation is much more pronounced. 
Within this tension between being a pedagogical or bureaucratic tool, we 
should also bear in mind an element playing a significant distorting role: in 
the IEP, the necessary hours of additional personnel resources (i.e., special 
teacher/teacher assistant) are indicated. The indication “obliges” the school to 
provide that number of hours or type of support: in the case of non-com- 
pliance, the administrative courts ground their judgement on the IEP 
document, being the only one with legal value, even superior to any local 
government budget limit. This clearly shows the instrumental value the IEP 
has in addition to its pedagogical value, a structural situation that leads many 
families to have legal disputes with schools. 
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As regards the dilemmatic situations, well identified by Brahm Norwich 
in his famous works, within the present literature review, they have been 
clustered in three areas. In the first area, there is a tension, not only attri- 
butable to the IEP but to all the various forms of identification of difficulties. 
These are, on the one hand, necessary to recognise modes of functioning and 
rights but, on the other hand, are stigmatising and labelling. In the case of the 
IEP and the corresponding individualisation practices, the necessity/right of 
the pupil clashes with the fact that they are the only ones having an IEP. 
Having an IEP is an unequivocal sign of disability, a definite stigma of nega- 
tive diversity. This situation is evident in those standard teaching methods 
where the class group follows a one-size-fits-all approach and only the 
disabled pupil is provided with individualised teaching, maybe partially or 
even fully outside the classroom. In this cluster of dilemmas, the distorting 
structural factor is, in fact, the standard teaching method for all except some: 
if the teaching method would be open, flexible, personalised, and universal 
for all (e.g., Open Learning, Universal Design for Learning), the conditions 
for this type of dilemma would not arise because it would be normal for 
everyone to have an at least partially individualised learning pathway. 

The second dilemmatic area is based on two other problematic questions. 
First, in the case of more severe disabilities, the development and learning 
needs force the definition of individual goals, which are very different and 
distant from those of the classmates. They are necessary but once again run 
the risk of becoming a stigma and separator. Here the distorting structural 
factor lies in the idea of human functioning underlying the IEP: an idea con- 
sisting only of functions (e.g., cognitive, motorial, communicative, auto- 
nomy, etc.) or considering the pupil’s social participation in the various 
dimensions of interaction and relationship with their classmates? The first 
type of idea is more likely to lead to a separating technical approach, while 
the second seeks to coordinate objectives linked to functions with those 
related to participation in activities for the whole class. Instead, a bio- 
psychosocial idea like the ICF could hold both planning orientations together. 
The second question concerns the “target group”: for whom is the IEP made? 
An inclusive IEP, which succeeds in escaping the second dilemmatic tension, 
is intended for both the disabled pupil and the whole class to improve its 
degree of inclusiveness. This occurs when specific didactic strategies enter 
the joint learning routines of the classroom context and modify its 
inclusiveness in the sense of "special normality". For instance, through the 
use of augmentative and alternative communication (AAC), visual aids, 
visual diaries for the succession of events, social stories, systems of symbolic 
reinforcement of pro-social behaviour, and so forth for the whole class. 

The third dilemmatic area, which is related to specialised professionals 
(e.g., special teachers) assigned to pupils with disabilities, is particularly 
emblematic of another distorting structural factor: a special pupil must 
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correspond to a special teacher. This special teacher is generated only by that 
specific pupil’s diagnosis and often has to operate in a special environment 
(e.g., resource room) with special teaching strategies. The force of this 
structural culture related to this medical model in education has led — and still 
leads — to this third type of dilemma: additional human resources that are 
necessary but at the same time at high risk of creating segregation. Over- 
coming this third type of dilemma seems to lie within the deconstruction of 
the “special-pupil-special-teacher-link” through the diffusion of special 
characteristics necessary for specific learning within the normality of the 
educational contexts of all. In this way, the latter are enriched with specific 
competencies — without delegating inclusion only to special teachers, who 
become enabling professionals — and become responsive to the differences of 
all pupils. 


5 Conclusions 


As the discussion of the results of the present literature review made evident, 
in conclusion it can be said that the IEP by its mere existence, elaboration or 
implementation as a document or as an instrument can not be seen as a tool 
or practice making inclusion a reality. On the contrary, it can even become a 
means of stigmatisation or marginalisation. To be in line with the shift of the 
state of mind of inclusion from an understanding originating from the 
concept of disability of individual pupils towards an understanding making 
education systems responsible to provide education for everybody, thus an 
understanding in the sense of social justice (Hernandez-Torrano/Somerton/ 
Helmer 2020), it seems that the focus needs to be put on the how. The way 
the document is conceptualised within the national legislation, the way the 
IEP is elaborated and written, the way the IEP-meetings are realised, the way 
students and teachers are involved, the way the document is implemented 
into practice, the way lessons are planned by its use on an everyday basis, the 
way the instrument is seen and used by practitioners in the field ... All these 
hows in the end will make the difference and have the potential to turn the 
IEP into an instrument and practice for inclusion. 
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Conclusion — The Challenge of Integrating 
Antinomies Around Inclusive Education 


Heidrun Demo 


1 Antinomies and dilemmas in inclusive education 


Reflections on tensions, antinomies and dilemmas in education, and specifi- 
cally in the field of inclusive education, are not new (Croll/Moses 2000; 
Dyson 2001; Ho 2004; Judge 1981; Minow 1990). They arise each time 
different values or approaches seem to be contrasting but equally valuable. 
Because of the contrast, a choice is necessary in the name of coherence; at the 
same time, because of the comparable value, the same necessary choice 
implies some kind of loss. 

Looking at the philosophical pedagogical tradition, the Italian Problema- 
ticism has identified in antinomies an antidote to dogmatism. Problematicism 
rejects the possibility for mankind to attain absolute knowledge and drawing 
on metahistorical truths or principles (Baldacci 2003). In this awareness, it 
does not end up in nihilisms but states the heuristic nature of antinomies and 
recognises in their analysis the source for at least temporary meaningful 
solutions (Trebisacce 2012). 

Taking into consideration antinomies in education can be seen as relevant 
for reflecting on what counts as progress or improvement. Norwich (2002) 
puts forward the idea of “ideological impurity”, the understanding that 
“pursuing single value positions to their full application can undermine other 
important values” (Norwich 2002: 483). For that reason, a set of policies and 
practices that can be traced back to a fully coherent set of values on all levels 
in education is limited in the possibility to capture all what we consider 
worthy. The recognition of the value of impurity requires instead a complex 
balancing between different, maybe also contradicting positions. 

For the field of inclusive education, the core dilemma is the so-called 
dilemma of difference that describes the unavoidable choice between, on the 
one hand, identifying individual characteristics at right of receiving specific 
provisions with the risk of labeling and, on the other hand, offering common 
provisions to all with the risk of not making available what is necessary to 
some (Terzi 2005). 

The dilemma implies the intertwining of two dimensions: a theoretical 
and political one. Both of them have been addressed also in the different 
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chapters of these books, some exploring more a conceptual definition of it, 
others looking at the issues of provisions and organisation of learning 
settings. 

In this concluding chapter, a possible way to think dilemmas in a heuristic 
way will be discussed, relying on the dialogic as described in Edgar Morin’s 
work: an opportunity to integrate antinomies without overlooking the 
essentially conflictual co-existence of the two antagonisms. In doing so, I 
strongly refer to Ianes’, recently also updated, work (lanes 2006; Ianes/ 
Demo 2022), who in his book Speciale Normalita — Special Normality 
introduces the idea to use the dialogic to move forward in the theory and 
policies of inclusive education. 


2 The dispositive of the dialogic 


Morin’s major work is the Method, a six volume opus, in which he defines 
what knowledge is and how it is constructed, describing an approach to 
inquiry that aims at recognising and doing justice to the complexity of life. In 
this series of books, the philosopher discusses the idea that authentic 
comprehension is not possible with the current fragmentation of knowledge 
in scientific disciplines and, instead, argues for a reform of thinking, based on 
the idea of complex thinking. From his point of view, the structure of 
disciplines that fosters compartmentalised and monodisciplinary knowledge 
represents an obstacle for comprehension. In fact, intellectual comprehension 
of a complex structure, as the world we live in is, is not possible with a 
reductive or simplifying mental structure. The principle of reduction becomes 
not only limiting, but even un-human if applied not to intellectual but to 
human comprehension. It hinders the development of an awareness of human 
complexity, the deep understanding that in every human being there is the 
possibility of the best and the worst, and that life events strongly impact the 
way (the best or worst) potentials are developed. In this framework, 
knowledge is not understood as a linear connection of separated pieces of 
information, but much as the relationship between the whole and its parts 
where it is “impossible to know the parts without knowing the whole, or to 
know the whole without knowing the parts in detail” (Pascal 1669: 25). 
Against this background, Morin has identified some connecting concepts, 
logical dispositives that support complex thinking which aims at reconnect- 
ing the fragmentation resulting from disciplinarity. One of those is the notion 
of dialogic. It can be understood as a form of dialectic but not in the reducing 
Hegelian sense of thesis and antithesis overcome by a synthesis. The dialogic 
is based on the complementary co-existence of antagonisms (thesis/anti- 
thesis), which are logically re-connected without negating their opposition. 
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No harmonic synthesis occurs, instead a generative conflict is conserved, a 
constant search for useful connections, also accepting contradictions. In the 
book Einseigner a vivre (Morin 2014) the couple life-death is used to 
exemplify the dialogic: the two notions are antagonisms and at the same time 
interconnected in several manners, as, for example, in ecosystems where the 
death of some living beings represents a source of life for other living beings. 
In this chapter, the dispositive of the dialogic will be used to discuss a 
possible integration of some antinomies of inclusive education, both on a 
theoretical level and on the level of educational policies and practices. 


3 The antinomy of the subjects of learning in 
Inclusive Education: Equality vs. Recognition 
of Difference 


The first antinomy addresses the perspective on learners within inclusive 
education. Do we see them as all the same because they are all children and 
young people with the right for high-quality education that applies to every- 
one, or do we think that we need to identify learners exposed to a higher risk 
of exclusion and underachievement in order to understand the barriers they 
are facing? 

The first perspective stresses sameness among all learners. It becomes 
visible, for example, in the International Forum celebrating in 2019 the 25th 
anniversary of the Salamanca World Conference on Special Needs Education 
that was organised with the theme “Every learner matters”. With that choice, 
UNESCO reaffirmed the broadened notion of inclusion that in the last at least 
20 years has moved from the idea of serving children with disabilities within 
general educational settings towards the principle to strengthen equal access 
to quality learning opportunities for all learners (Ainscow 2020). The idea 
has a twofold meaning. First, it regards the equal value of all human lives. It 
is well described in one of the values that Tony Booth puts at the basis of the 
Index for Inclusion: “Equality” understood as each life and each death being 
equally worthy (Booth/Ainscow 2016). Second, it implies the recognition of 
the same rights for everyone, in line with the international UN Universal De- 
claration of Human Rights (UDHR). Art. 25 affirms that “everyone has the 
right to education” and that “education shall be directed to the full develop- 
ment of the human personality and to the strengthening of respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms”. Furthermore, Art. 28 of the UN Con- 
vention on the Rights of the Child states the State’s duty to “make primary 
education compulsory and available free to all” and “make higher education 
accessible to all on the basis of capacity by every appropriate means”. 
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Summarising, the principle of equality in inclusive education affirms the 
sameness of all learners’ intrinsic value and rights. 

The second perspective clearly recognises learners’ differences in terms 
of learning opportunities. This point of view stresses the fact that the personal 
characteristics of some learners imply a higher risk of failing in learning 
within the current educational system. This is the reason why, for example, 
alongside the UN Declaration of Human Rights, the Convention of Rights for 
Persons with Disabilities (CRPD) was ratified in 2006. Art. 24 affirms the 
states parties duty to ensure an inclusive educational system that grants “a. 
the full development of human potential and sense of dignity and self-worth, 
and the strengthening of respect for human rights, fundamental freedoms and 
human diversity; b. the development by persons with disabilities of their 
personality, talents and creativity, as well as their mental and physical 
abilities, to their fullest potential; c. enabling persons with disabilities to 
participate effectively in a free society”. As visible in comparing the extracts 
reported in this section of the CRPD-Art.24 and of UDHR-Art.25, the CRPD 
does not introduce different rights for this group of persons but aims at 
ensuring the full enjoyment of human rights by means of specific measures 
reserved for persons with a disability. Following that logic, on a national 
level, most of the European countries provide for the identification of 
students considered at risk, often defined as students with Special Educatio- 
nal Needs, and for special measure for them in terms of resources and/or 
placement (Meijer/Watkins 2019). From a pedagogical point of view, these 
policies mirror the need for a specific emphasis on those groups of learners 
regarded to be at risk of marginalisation, exclusion or underachievement, 
which has been highlighted in several works where inclusive education is 
defined in terms of equity (Ainscow 2016). Summing up, the principle of the 
recognition of difference emphasises the importance of the identification of 
learners at risk in order to prevent and/or address exclusion. 

Both principles are supported, as seen above, by reasonable arguments; at 
the same time, they both imply risks. In fact, the stress on learners’ sameness 
connected with the principle of equality can lead to overlooking some forms 
of injustice some learners are experiencing (Norwich/Koutsouris 2017; 
Shakespeare 2016). And precisely for that reason, the principle of the recog- 
nition of difference has been discussed. At the same time, identifying learners 
at risk by means of socially constructed categories like the SEN category also 
involves the risk of labelling (Algraigray/Boyle 2017). 

Using the dispositive of the dialogic, the two both valuable principles can 
coexist and be integrated in a manner that reduces the risks that emerge when 
one is considered stand-alone. We are imagining here the possibility to re- 
connect the recognition of learners’ sameness in terms of value and rights 
with the recognition of their difference. To say it in terms of inclusive poli- 
cies, the challenge is constituted by the search for a way to identify learners 
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at risk without constructing them as different, as it happens with labelling 
mechanisms. The proposal I put forward is that the challenge can be 
addressed with an understating of humankind (anthropological model) that 
responds to two criteria: 


1. It adopts a relational understanding of learning and participation: The 
model interprets risk and development in learning and participation as the 
result of the interaction between individual characteristics and 
environmental factors. 

2. It can be applied to all learners: The model is not reserved to describe risk 
and development of a specific group of students, but it looks at learning 
and participation potentials and risks for all in a global manner. 


Concretely, the anthropological model of human functioning provided by the 
International Classification of Functioning, Disability and Health (ICF; WHO 
2001) can represent a good starting point. Its bio-psycho-social definition of 
functioning is an example of relational understanding of what a learner can 
and cannot do in terms of learning and participation. This understanding 
limits the threat of labelling because risk and development are seen as the 
result of the encounter of the learners’ personal physical and psychological 
characteristics with the learning context, with the consequence that the 
context is recognised in its role of potential facilitator or barrier, and the risk 
of failure is not interpreted as a responsibility of personal characteristics. In 
the interpretation and use proposed by the WHO, ICF should be only adopted 
for the description of the functioning of persons with a disability; adaptations 
of the model for a broader use have already been discussed and could 
represent a basis for further development (Griffo 2009). 


4 The antinomy of the ways and objects of 
learning in Inclusive Education: Special vs. 
General Education 


The second presented antinomy refers to the level of interventions, of the 
organisation of the educational offer in inclusive education. Should the 
educational offer of inclusive education be focused on supporting learners 
identified as at risk of failure with specific interventions or should it instead 
be focused on making the general education offer more flexible, varied, and 
accessible to everyone? 

Special education has aimed at developing effective responses for some 
of the students we have defined as at risk of failure, which in this field are 
identified as students with special educational needs: special education 
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comprehends any kind of “educational intervention and support designed to 
address special education needs” (Florian 2014: 10). It has produced im- 
portant knowledge, for example, about teaching and learning sign language 
or Braille, around alternative communication systems that integrate verbal 
and iconic symbols or on a rich variety of methods to support the develop- 
ment of self-regulation and self-determination. On the other side, the idea 
itself that “additional support is defined by what is not generally available to 
all” (Florian 2020: 5) has historically connected the special education offer 
with some forms of segregation, as it is conceived as separated from what is 
offered to everyone. This is true for educational systems where special 
schools and classes exist but is reproduced also in mainstream settings where 
push- and pull-out phenomena take place with the idea to effectively respond 
to the students’ specific needs. Furthermore, the existence of special 
education implicitly affirms that some learners need something different that 
cannot be ensured in the offer of general education (Florian 2014). Summing 
up, the construction of theory and practices to support learners at risk of 
special education has produced some useful knowledge for the development 
of learning, but it is intrinsically connected with segregating vectors. 

To some extent, inclusive education was initially built exactly on the idea 
of overcoming the segregation produced by special education. Placement in 
mainstreaming for all — but between the lines one could read for students 
with disabilities — was at its heart. In countries that developed towards 
mainstreaming for students with disabilities, the importance of rethinking the 
general education context in terms of accessibility, plurality and flexibility 
became clear quite soon. From this awareness, the proposals around the idea 
of Universal Design have grown (e.g., Rose 2000). The challenge is to create 
learning environments that remove barriers and grant accessibility to all by 
means of plurality: multiple means of representation, expression and 
engagement ensure access to information and the possibility to follow self- 
determined paths of learning within a shared and common context. Although 
the idea of a school without barriers and obstacles is a powerful source of 
inspiration, capable of pointing the direction for various actions for change, it 
is important to relativise its strength on a theoretical level, as it presents some 
problematic issues (Shakespeare 2016). A critical issue concerns the possible 
incompatibility between different measures of reducing and/or breaking 
down barriers. Thinking from a systemic perspective, to create a single 
school environment where all the barriers everyone might encounter are 
removed can be highly challenging because, if aggregated in the same 
environment, measures to overcome different barriers may conflict with each 
other. Furthermore, there is an economical issue related to plurality: in a 
context with limited resources, the creation of a large plurality of means 
might conflict with other meaningful priorities. In brief, the idea of creating 
universal learning environments by means of plurality opens interesting 
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perspectives for making general education accessible to all but also poses 
some problems. 

By means of the dispositive of the dialogic, the apparent incompatibility 
of inclusion understood as interventions for students at risk and of inclusion 
seen as accessible general education for all will be critically discussed. With 
Florian (2020), I put forward the idea that special and inclusive education 
“are both imperfect practices with scope for future development that support 
the equity agenda” (11). Scopes of both can be realised if inclusion becomes 
a value, very similar to equity, that orients the theory and practice of general 
education, similarly to what happens within the framework of Universal 
Design. At the same time, the need of finalising towards priorities, the 
expenditure of limited resources and the awareness that the same set of plural 
means can advantage some but hinder others require a more individuals- 
sensitive perspective. In this sense, some measures are activated not a priori 
but because of the presence of one or the other learner facing a specific risk 
of underachievement. From this perspective, knowledge and competencies 
developed within special education can be a resource for a general education 
oriented towards inclusion, but only if the intrinsic segregating character 
described above is overcome. As long as special education intervention is 
interpreted as specialist, done in specific places by specific professionals, it 
will lead to some forms of segregation. But if the knowledge, competencies 
and instruments of special education are shared in a general education offer 
and become part of a set of plural means, then they acquire a different 
meaning. They are embedded in a context where differences are assumed as 
the norm for learning and expand the borders of what is assumed as the 
normal educational offer for specific groups of learners. This can happen 
when special education knowledge is shared among professionals and seen as 
a useful means to enhance the quality of the learning environment of the 
whole group. From this perspective, special education could enrich the 
possible means general education offers, if it is committed to inclusion and 
equity. 

Finally, specific knowledge developed in special education is in fact not 
the only need to ensure that the general educational offer is able to address 
the risk of exclusion and underachievement that some learners experience. It 
is enough in this sense to recall the work of intercultural education or of 
linguists in relation to multilingualism, or the sociologists of education who 
have explored the relations of inclusion and exclusion with respect to 
differences of census. For this reason, a general education committed to 
inclusion and equity is necessarily declined as an interdisciplinary field of 
investigation that requires the collaboration of different disciplines with 
general and specific outlooks, where special education is just one among 
many others. 
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5 The Antinomy of Inclusive Education Research: 
Generation of Theory vs. Development of 
Practices 


The third antinomy regards research in education more in general, but it is 
discussed here because it implies consequences also for the field of inclusive 
education. It addresses the choice between rigorous research that contributes 
to generalisable theories of education on one side and research aimed at 
knowledge relevant for a specific context in terms of development and 
improvement. 

The attempt to look at this antinomy with a dialogical perspective that 
reconnects the antagonisms is not new. Already in the 20" century, the idea 
of connecting theoretical and practical work has led to the development of 
action research (Lewin 1946), which flourished around the 1970s and 80s. It 
was a first effort to overcome the traditional distinction between basic and 
applied research in the field of social sciences (McKenney/Reeves 2021). 
Nevertheless, at the end of the last century, action-research and the family of 
approaches grown around it have often been represented as limited in their 
scientific rigour. More recently, a narrow understanding of the discourse 
around evidence-based, a concept that gained more and more attention at the 
beginning of the new millennium, emphasised the perceived scientific 
limitedness of these approaches. At the same time, critical voices arose. 
Mitchell (2012) suggests that for educational processes that can hardly be 
described with a linear and causal input-output model, the notion of evidence 
should be broadened and extended from only randomised experimental 
studies to include all qualitative and quantitative rigorous research. And 
Biesta (2007) criticises the notion that educational decisions can be reduced 
to effectiveness and efficiency. He claims, on the contrary, that besides 
effectiveness, the issue of desirability plays an essential role. For not all 
effective pedagogical actions are clearly desirable. 

On this background, an interesting perspective comes from the approach 
of Educational Design Research (EDR), “a genre of research in which the 
iterative development of solutions to practical and complex educational 
problems also provides the context for empirical investigation, which yields 
theoretical understanding that can inform the work of others” (McKenney/ 
Reeves 2019: 39). At the heart of the proposal, there is the idea of a research 
approach that can, at the same time, contribute to a meaningful development 
of learning settings and to credible theories that can inform others on learning 
processes. 

EDR has in common with the large bunch of approaches grown around 
action-research the involvement in forms of inquiry that aim at developing 
practice and the combination of reflection and action to promote change in 
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educational contexts (Chapman/Ainscow 2021; Kemmis 2010; Reason/Brad- 
bury 2001). Its peculiarity lies in accompanying the engagement for change 
with rigorous research in order to contribute simultaneously to school 
development in specific contexts and to knowledge production that can be 
generalised. This means, for example, that the analysis of the initial 
problem/issue goes beyond an informal exploration of the field and implies 
the collection of formally documented evidence in relation to a framework 
informed by literature. Or that the evaluation of the activated strategies is 
both formative and summative with the aim not only to orient further deci- 
sions for the context development, but also to produce new knowledge useful 
for other situations that address similar issues (McKenney/Reeves 2019). 
Summing up, EDR is concerned with structuring research processes in a 
rigorous manner so that the results can inform the work of others and at the 
same time address issues that are perceived as relevant in the professional 
fields. This can contribute to a culture of evidence that ensures desirability 
(Biesta 2007) by means of proximity to the educational field and scientific 
rigour through methodological accurateness. 


6 Conclusive thoughts 


Looking back at this chapter but also more in general at the whole book, the 
connection between the different presented lines of thoughts, experiences and 
backgrounds can be found in the red thread of a welcoming attitude towards 
antinomies and dilemmas. In the wave of this though, I propose the image of 
border-crosser to represent the role of inclusive education. 

This means, as discussed in this text, that inclusive education can assume 
the role of reconnecting knowledge that has been split in different intellectual 
traditions, often seen opposed to each other, moving beyond ideological 
walls, as, for example, in nourishing a generative relationship between 
special and general education. 

In a scenery that is only touched on in this book but needs to be de- 
veloped further in the future, it also means that inclusive education can be the 
framework where reflections around quality and equitable education en- 
counter and can be woven together by valuing different forms of knowledge 
and passing the borders of isolating specialised languages and methodologies. 

For the specific context of the Province of Bolzano where we are writing 
from, the border-crosser role also has an intercultural sense. This volume 
collects many contributions that have their roots in the discourses around 
inclusive education in the German and Italian speaking countries. Traditio- 
nally, they have often been published and disseminated in the respective 
contexts. Reconnecting them in a joint book that places them in reciprocal 
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dialogue and dialogue with other international traditions in the shared English 
language offers a space for a common understanding of some key concepts of 
inclusive education. 

Finally, taking the border-crosser position assumes a political meaning in 
regard of the relationship between education, research, and society. For 
research within the academic community, it means to recognise the necessity 
to build on collaboration, both within and across disciplines; and this implies 
a positioning that firmly contains the pressures of constant evaluation and 
competition in the name of a meritocratic culture. It also means the openness 
to see research in strict connection with the educational field and society 
more in general. Approaches like EBR as described above require to cross the 
boundaries and listen to different voices, for example, the voice of practitio- 
ners that deal with everyday challenges and problems, the voice of students 
and children that experience the way policies and practices are implemented, 
the voice of parents and their expectations for education, the voice of school 
leaders as they seek to move their school forward, the voice of local 
authorities that take responsibility for policies, the voice of researchers that 
pose questions informed by evidences and theories. 

In this sense, I would like to express a wish to all the readers committed 
to inclusive education opportunities for a constant growth in listening and 
dialogue: we will meet in crossing our borders! 
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